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the beginning of the Chriſtian era, of an e- 
queſtrian family, which had probably been tranſplan- 
ted thither, in a colony from Rome. He was the 
ſecond ſon of Marcus Annæus Seneca, commonly 
called the rhetorician, whoſe remains are printed un- 
der the title of Suaſorie, & Controverſiæ, cum Decla- 
mationum Excerptis; and his younger brother An- 
næus Mela, for there were three of them, was me- 
morable for being the father of the poet Lucan. He 
was removed to Rome, together with his father and 
the reſt of his family, while he was yet in his infan- 
cy; and ſo very ſmall, that, as he himſelf tells us, he 
was carried thither in the arms of his aunt. There 
he was educated in the moſt liberal manner, and un- 
der the beſt maſters. He learned his eloquence from 
his father; but his genius rather leading him to phi- 
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loſophy, he put himſelf under the ſtoics Attalus, 
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tion, and Papirius Fabianus; men famous in their 
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way, and of whom he has made honourable menti- | 
on in his writings. It is probable too, that he tra- 
velled when he was young, ſince we find him in ſe- | 
veral parts of his works, particularly in his Lye/tiones i | 


Naturales, making very exact and curious obſervati- 
ons upon Egypt and the Nile. But this, though in- 
tirely agreeable to his own humour, did not at all i 
correſpond with that ſcheme or plan of life, which | 
his father had,drawn out for him; who therefore | | 
forced him G the bar, and put him upon ſoliciting 
for public employments; ſo that he afterwards be- A 
came queſtor, prætor, and, as Lipſius will have it, e- W j 
ven conſul, | c 
Ix the firſt year of the reign of Claudins, when : 
Julia the daughter of Germanicus was accuſed of a- j 
dultery by Meſſalina, and baniſhed, Seneca was ba- 
niſhed too, being charged as one of the adulterers. e. 


_ Corſica was the ſeat of his exile, where he lived i 


eight years; © happy,” as he tells us, © in the midſt ; 
Hof thoſe things, which uſually make other people . 
+ miſerable; and where he wrote his books of con- 

ſolation, addreſſed to his mother Helvia, and to his | 


friend Polybius, and perhaps ſome of thoſe tragedies  «. 


which go under his name; for he ſays, modo ſe levio- 
ribus ſtudiis ibi oblectaſſe. When Agrippina was mar- 4 
ried to Claudius, as ſhe was upon the death of Meſ- 
ſalina, ſhe prevailed with the emperor to recal Seneca T 
from baniſhment; and afterwards procured him to . 
be tutor to her ſon Nero, whom ſhe deſigned for the n 
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empire. By the bounty and generoſity of his rol 
pupil, he acquired that prodigious wealth, which ren- 


dered him in a manner equal to kings. His houſes 
and walks were the moſt magnificent in Rome. His 
villas were innumerable; and he had immenſe ſums 
of money placed out at intereſt in almoſt every part 
of the world. The hiſtorian Dio reports him to have 
had two hundred and hfty thouſand pounds ſterling 
at intereſt in Britain alone, and reckons his calling 
it in all at a ſum as one of the cauſes of a war with 
that nation. 

ALL this wealth however, together with the luxu- 
ry and effeminacy of a court, does not appear to have 
had any ill effect upon the temper and diſpoſition of 
Seneca. He continued abſtemious, exact in his man- 
ners, and, above all, free from the vices ſo common- 
ly prevalent in ſuch places, flattery and ambition. 
„ had rather,” ſaid he to Nero, © offtend you by 
* ſpeaking the truth, than pleaſe you by lying and 
« flattery.” How well he acquitted himſelf in qua- 
lity of preceptor to his prince, may be known from 
the five firſt years of Nero's reign, which have al- 
ways been conſidered as a perfect pattern of good go- 
vernment ; and if that emperor had but been as ob- 


ſervant of his maſter through the whole courſe of it, 


as he was at the beginning, he would have been the 
delight, and not, as he afterwards proved, the curſe 
and deteſtation of mankind. But when Poppæa and 
Tigellinus had got the command of his humour, and 
hurried him into the moſt extravagant and abomi- 
nable vices, he ſoon grew weary of his maſter, whoſe 
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1 
life muſt indeed have been a conſtant rebuke to him. 
Seneca perceiving, that his favour declined at court, 


and that he had many accuſers about the prince, who 


were perpetually whiſpering in his ears the great 


. riches of Seneca, his magnificent houſes, and fine 


gardens, and what a favourite through their means 


he was grown with the people, made an offer of them 


all to Nero. Nero refuſed to accept them, which 
however did not hinder Seneca from changing his 


way of life; for, as Tacitus relates, he kept no more | 
e levees, declined the uſual civilities which had been 


paid to him, and, under a pretence of indiſpoſiti- 


on or ſome engagement or other, avoided as much 
s poſſible appearing in public.“ 


NERo in the mean time, who, as it is ſuppoſed, 


had diſpatched Burrhus by poiſon, could not be eaſy 


till he had rid himſelf of Seneca alſo: for Burrhus 
and Seneca were to Nero, what Agrippa and Mæce- 
nas had been to Auguſtus; the one the manager of 
his military concerns, the other of his civil. Ac- 
cordingly he attempted, by means of Cleonicus, a 


freedman of Seneca, to take him off by poiſon; but 
this not ſucceeding, he ordered him to be put to 
death, upon an information, that he was conſcious 


to Piſo's conſpiracy againſt his perſon. Not that 
he had any real proof of Seneca's being at all con- 
cerned in this plot, but only that he was glad to lay 


hold of any pretence for deſtroyirg him. He left 
Seneca however at liberty to chuſe his manner of dy- 


ing, who cauſed his veins to be opened immediately; 


his friends ſtanding round him, whoſe tears he en- 
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4 3 to ſtop, * by gently Amed 
ing, ſometimes by ſharply rebuking them. His wife 
Paulina, who was very young in compariſon of him- 
ſelf, had yet the reſolution and affection to bear him 
company, and thereupon ordered her yeins to be o- 
pened at the ſame time; but as Nero had no parti- 


2 cular ſpite againſt her, and was not willing to make 
his cruelty more odious and inſupportable than there 
Z ſeemed occaſion for, he gave orders to have her 
death prevented; upon which her wounds were bound 
up, and the blood ſtopped in juſt time to fave her; 
though, as Tacitus ſays, ſhe looked ſo miſerably pale 
I and wan all her life after, that it was eaſy to read the 
loſs of her blood and ſpirits in her countenance. In 
the mean time Seneca, finding his death flow and 
lingring, deſired Statius Annæus his phyſician to 
give him a doſe of poiſon, which had been prepared 
ſome time before, in caſe it ſhould be wanted; but 
this not having its uſual effect, he was carried to a 
hot bath, where he was at length ſtifled with the 
2 ſteam. He died, as Lipſius conjectures, in the fix- 
2 ty-third or fourth year of his age, and in about the 
= tenth or eleventh of Nero's reign. There was a rus» 
mour, that Subrius Fabrius, in a private converſation 
with the centurions, had reſolved, and not without 
Seneca's knowledge of it, that when Nero ſhould have 
been ſlain by Piſo, Piſo himſelf ſhould have been kil- 
led too, and the empire delivered up to Seneca, as 
to one who deſerved it for his integrity and virtue. 
But what foundation there was for it, is not ſaid. 
THE works of Seneca are ſo well known by the 1 
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ſeveral editions which have been publiſhed, that we 
need not be particular in an account of them. Some |? 
have imagined, that he was a Chriſtian, and that he 
held a correſpondence with St. Paul by letters. He 
muſt have heard of Chriſt and his doctrine, and his 


curioſity might lead him to make ſome enquiry a- 
bout them; but as for the letters publiſhed under 


the names of the Philoſopher and Apoſtle, they have 
long been declared ſpurious by the critics, and per- 


fectly unworthy of either of them. To know whe- 
ther Seneca was a Chriſtian or no, we need only ob- 
ferve a circumſtance which Tacitus relates of him, at 
the time of his death; viz. © that, when he enter- 
ed the bath, he took of the water and ſprinkled 
& thoſe about him, ſaying, that he offered thoſe li- 
bations to Jupiter his deliverer.“ 

II was to the labours of the learned Juſtus Lipſius 
that the public were indebted for the firſt good edi- 
tion of the works of Seneca the philoſopher; which 
were twice handſomely printed in folio, and after- 
wards, with the works of Seneca the rhetorician, and 
notes by John Frederic Gronovius, at Amſterdam, 
16 72, in three volumes, 8Vo. 
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KEEL HE common ignorance of the world in the mat - 
0 A T AF ter of exchanging benefits, is probably one of the 
NN molt hurtful miſtakes of a raſh and thoughtleſs life, 

and which proceeds from an error partly in the 

4 thing itſelf, and partly in the perſon we would confer an o- 
bligation upon. To begin with the former; 4 benefit is doing à 
good office with judgment and intention meaning, with a pro- 


7 per attention to every circumſtance of how, why, what, where, 
when, how much, to whem, and the like. Or, in other re- 
o 8 fpects, It is a free and benevolent action; the comfort and 


ſervice the receiver has from it gives pleaſure to the giver. 
It will be difficult to draw this ſubject either into method cr 
compaſs, the one on account of the great variety and intri- 
cacy of cafes, the other becauſe of the large extent of it; for 
almoſt the whole buſineſs of mankind falls under this head: 

A £7 


2 SENECA OF BENEFITS CHAP. 1. 
The duties of kings and ſubjects, huſbands and wives, pa- 
rents and children, maſters and ſervants, natives and ſtran- 
gers, high and low, rich and poor, ſtrong and weak, friends 
and enemies. The recollection of it occaſions good blood 
and generoſity, inſtructing us in honour, humanity, friend- 
ſhip, piety, gratitude, prudence, and juſtice. Of all human 
duties the moſt neceflary to the well-being of every indivi- 
dual, and of reaſonable nature, the bleſſing of particulars, 
and the cement of all communities, is the art and dexterity 
of beſtowing benefits. The perſon who does good is ſuffici- 
ently rewarded by the inward ſatisfaction he feels in ſerving 
his neighbour. 
THERE are different ſorts of benefits; 
ka- - * 8 profitable and pleaſing. 
.. There are ſome things we cannot lire 
without, others which we /hauld not live 
without, and ſome which we will not live without. Thoſe 
which deliver us from great dangers, or fears of death, muſt 
be ranked firſt, and the kindneſs is valued according to the 
danger, as the obligation 1s great in compariſon to the extre- 
mity. 'The next caſe is that we may live, but we had better 
die; as in the queſtion of modeſty, liberty, and a good conſci- 
ence. What follows-1 -in the third place are thoſe things which 


* Neceſſary, pro- 


are rendered dear to us by cuſtom, affinity, and acquaintance 


as huſbands, wives, children, friends, &c. preſerved by an 
honeſt man, at the utmolt hazard: Of profitable things there 
is a large field; as money, honour, &c. Pleaſure and ſuper- 
fluity may alſo be added; but we ſhall open a way to the cir- 
cumſtances of a benen by ſome prior and more general 
conſiderations. 
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Several Kinds of Benefits. 


ENEFITS may be divided into * * Vulgar and ab- 
B vulgar and abſolute; the one a mat- ſolute benejits. 
ter of trade only, the other appertaining _ 
to a good liſe. The latter can never be made void, and is 
therefore the moſt excellent; whereas all material benefits 
are toſſed backward and forward, and change their maſter. 
Some offices there are which reſemble benefits, but are only 
deſirable conveniences, ſuch as riches, &c. and theſe may 
be received by a good man from an evil, or by a wicked man 
from a good. Again, there are others which have the zp- 
pcarance of injuries, and are only benefits miſtaken, as burn- 
ing, lancing, and cutting under the hand of a ſurgeon. 'The 
moſt excellent benefits are thoſe of good education, received 
from parents, either in a ſtate of ignorance or perverſeneſs; 
their tenderneſs and care in our infancy; their correction in 


our childhood, to keep us to our duties by fear; and in caſe 


indulgence will not ſucceed, to proceed to ſeverity and pu- 
niſhment, without which we ſhould never have arrived at a- 
ny good, There are matters of great value which often ap- 
pear triſling, ſuch as inſtructions from a tutor, medicines from 
a phyſician, &c. and alſo trifling matters may be of great 
value to us. The conſequence of a ſmall gift may be great; a 
man's life may be ſaved in time of need by a cup of cold wa- 
ter: Some things are of great conſequence to the receiver, 
and others to the giver. I have a houſe given me by one; 
another perſon ſnatches me out of it when there is a hazard 
of 1t3 falling upon my head: One man gives me an eęſtate, 
another catches me out of the fire, or throws me a rope to 
fave me from finking: We do ſome good offices to friends, 
others to ſtrangers; the nobleſt are thoſe done to perſons who 
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an obligation to do a perſon no hurt. 
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my fake only, I alone am debtor for it. The duties of hoſ- 
pitality are, cheriſhing ſtrangers, protecting and relieving the 
diſtreſſed. There are benefits of good advice, reputation, 
life, liberty, health, fortune, pleaſure, and ſuperfluity. One 
man obliges me by conſolation, one out of his purſe, and an- 
other gives me matter of curioſity and ornament. Not to 
mention negative benefits; for ſome people look upon it as 
In ſhort, benevolence 
is an excellent virtue, and eyery perſon, as well poor as rich, 
are able to give and receive benefits, 


Aue Ab get N An M : ER · 
H. 
4 2:06 may be obliged by his Son, and a 9 050 5 his 


Servant. 


N the firſt place the queſtion is, Whether a father may not 

be more indebted to a ſon, in ſome reſpects, than a ſon 

to a father for his being? There is no diſpute but many fons 
are both better and greater than their fathers; there are ma- 
ny things which derive their beings from others, which are 
much greater than their original. For inſtance, the tree is 


* larger then the ſeed, the river larger than the fountain; the 
don of all things is obſcured by the ſuperſtruQture,  - 


I owe all to my father, becauſe he gave me being, I am e- 
qually indedted to a phyſician, who weed his life; for I would 


never have been begotten, had my father not recovered; or 


if I owe all that I ara to my beginning, my: acknowledgment 
muſt go back to - original of all . beings: It is to 


* 


CHAP, 11f, 


deſerved them not. There are obligations of generoſity, and 
obligations of charity; one in point of convenience, and the 
other in caſe of neceſſity. Some benefits are perſonal, others 
common; as if a prince grant a privilege to a city out of pure 
grace, the community is obligated to him; and upon every 
individual only, as a part of the whole; but if 1t-1s done for 
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1 my father I owe the pift of life, which he could never have 
given me, had it not firſt been given to him by his fa- 
ther. He gave me life, inſenſible to whom he gave it, and 


when I could neither feel nor fear death. It is a great bene- 
fit to give life to a perſon who knows how to uſe it properly, 
and is capable of the fears of death. Certainly I could ne- 


ver have had a being without a father, and that being could 


IT nn ane. 
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| ſelf eminent for his moderation, as well as for his milz 


. of his country: He left the empire without a rival, and made 


never have been improved without a nurſe; I do not there- 


fore owe my virtue either to my birth or my nurfe. The 


generation of me was the ſmalleſt part cf the benefit : Brutes 
may live, but the chief end of living is to live well; and 
except what 1s got by a good education, that virtue is all my 
own. It does not of courſe follow that the #r/7 benefit is the 
moſt material, becauſe the greateft benefit could not have 
been without the firſt. The ſon can derive life from the ſa- 
ther but once; but if the father's life 1s often ſaved by the 
ſon, though he is but performing his duty in doing fo, yet 
the benefit done to the father is the greateſt; and the more 
a man ſtands in need of a benefit, the greater it is. A per- 
ſon in being hath more need of life than he that is unborn, 
ſo that the father, in the continuance- of his life, receives a 
greater benefit than a ſon in the beginning of his life. If a 
ſon put himſelf upon the rack for his father, or deliverchim 
from it, he does more than his father did by giving him 
birth, which is but the common office of a father, a benefit 
given by chance; beſides he had a ſhare in it, and a reſpect 

to his family: He received a happy life for giving-a 1 
was brought into the world by my mother, naked, expo 
and void of reaſon; but my virtue has advanced my reputa as 
tion and fortune. Scipio, in his minority, delivered his fa- 
ther in a battle with Hannibal; and afterwards from the pro- % 
tecution of a powerful faction, covering him with the ſpoils 

of public enemies, and conſulary honours. He made him- 


knowledge and piety: He was the eſtabliſher and defen | 
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bimſelf the ſecurity of Rome, as well as the ornament of it. 
And by all this Scipio did certainly more than, requite his fa- 
ther for barely begetting him. Whether did Anchiſes more 
for ZEneas, in dandling the child in his arms, or Aneas for 
his father, when he carried him through the ſlames of Troy 
upon his back, and made his name celebrated among the 
founders of the Roman Empire? T. Manlius had a harſh and 
impericus father, who baniſhed him from his houſe as a ſtu— 
pid tcllow; and a ſhame to his family: This Manlius being 


informed that his father's life was in queſtion, and a day 
fixed for his trial, he went to the tribune, and concerned 


himſelf in his cauſe, and converſed with him upon it. The 
tribune acquainted him with the appointed time, and told 
him, that part of his accuſation would be his cruel behavi- 
our to his ſon, Upon which information Manlius taking the 
tribune aſide, and preſenting a poinard to his breaſt, ſays, 
Swear that you will let this cauſe drop, or I will plunge this 
father. The tribune ſwore, and kept his promiſe, and re- 
preſented the matter fairly to the council, He that makes 
himſelf renowned by his eloquence, juſtice, or arms, ho- 
nours his extraction, be it ever ſo mean, and gives his pa- 
rents great ſatisfaction. Sophroniſcus would never have been 
heard of, had it not been for his ſon Socrates; and we ſhould 
never have heard of Arioſto and Gryllus, had it not been ſor 
Xenophon and Plato. 

FT veneration due to parents ought not to be leſſened on 
this account, nor to make children the leſs attentive to their 
duty, but better, and more generous; ſor, in conteſts of 
good offiecs, both parties are pleaſed; thoſe that are vanquiſh- 
ed as well as thoſe that ſucceed. The raoſt honourable diſ- 
pute that can ariſe between a father and a ſon is, which ſhall 
do the other the greateſt benefit. 
| WE muſt diſtinguiſh betwixt 
* 7 maſter may be * benefits, duties, and actions mi- 
blivedby his ſervant, niſterial betwixt maſter and ſervant. 


dagger in your heart ; you ſhall chufe which way ts deliver my 
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We look upon benefits to be thoſe good offices done by ſtran- 
gers freely. Duties are the parts of ſons. and wives, and in- 
cumbent upon relations and kindred. Miniſterial actions be- 
long to the part of a ſervant. And as it is the mind, and not 
the condition, that imprints the value upon the benefit, a ma- 
ſter may be obliged by his ſervant, a ſovereign by his ſub- 


| ject, and a general by a common ſoldier, by doing more than 


he is under a neceſſity to do. In cafes where the law neither 
commands nor forbids, ſervants are free. It would be deem- 


ed a hardſhip to cbaſtiſe a ſervant for an omiſhon of his duty, 


and not to be rewarded for doing more. It is true, his body 
is his maſter's property, but his mind belongs to himſelf; 

and there are many orders as improper to be obeyed by a ſer- 
vant, as for a maſter to impoſe upon him. No manis fo great 
but he may ſtand in need of aſſiſtance, and fear the power 
of the loweſt mortal. One ſervant occaſions the death of his 
maſter; another preſerves his maſter's life, with the hazard 
or loſs of his own: This is an exceeding great benefit in a 
ſervant. | 

WHEN Domitius was beſieged at Corfinium, and the place 
brought to great extremity, he intreated his ſervant to give 
him poiſon, who at laſt was prevailed on; he gave him a 
poiſon, which was only an innocent opiate, and Domitius 
outlived it. Cæſar took the town, and granted Domitius his 
lite, but he owed it to his ſervant. 

IN another town which was beſieged, when it was upon 
the laſt pinch two ſervants eſcaped, and went over to the e- 
nemy: When the Romans entered the town, in the heat of 
the ſoldiers' fury, theſe two men ran immediately home, 
took their miſtreſs out of the houſe, and chaſed her before 
them, informing every perſon they met how ill ſhe had uſed 
them formerly, but they would now be revenged: When 
they got her without the gates, they kept her ſecret till all 
the danger was over; by which means they preſerved their 
miſtreſs's life, and ſhe gave them their freedom. This did 
not ſhew a mean and ſervile mind, to do ſo good an action 

A. 4 


under an appearance of great villainy: If they had not paſſed 
for parricides and deſerters, they would not have accompliſh- 
ed their purpoſe. I ſhall conclude this chapter with one in- 
ſtance more, and that a very brave one. 

IN the time of the civil wars of Rome, a party came in 
ſearch. of a perſon of quality, who was proſcribed; a fervant 
drefled himſelf in his maſter's cloaths, and gave himfelf up 
to the ſoldiers, as the maſter of the houſe; he was taken in- 
to cuſtody, and ſuffered death undiſcovered. What could be 
more glorious, in an age when ſervants were ſo ready to be- 
tray their maſters, to ſuffer death for his ſuch faithful ten- 
derneſs, in a public cruelty; ſuch unconquerable faith in a 
general corruption? What could exceed this virtue, to chufe 
death as a reward for fidelity, rather than any great advan- 
tages he might have had by betraying his maſter ? 
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It is not the Matter, but the Intention, that makes the 
Benefit. 


HE fountain of all benefits is the good intention of the 
benefactor; it is that alone which makes the Bengt 
valuable. Some people miſtake the matter for the benefit, 
and tax the favour by meaſure and weight. When a preſent 


hofe? Such an eftate? Such an «office? As if that were real- 
iy the benefit, which is only the mark of it; for the favour 
is in the mind, and not in the thing itſelf; and all the ad- 
vantages which we handle, ſee, or roles by the civility of 
another perſon, are but ſeveral cuſtoms or manners. of ex- 
plaining and piitting into execution the good intention, 
There needs no art to prove, that both bancfits and injuries 
cerive their value ſrom the intention, ſinco even brutes are 
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is made them, they caſt it up: IVhat is the value of fuch a 
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capable of determining this. queftion. If by accident you 
tread upon a dog, or give him pain by dreſſing a wound, the 


one he bears as an accident, but, in his way, looks upon the 
other as a favour; but if you attempt to give him a blow, 


though you do not hurt him, he flies at you fer the hurt Fo 
cited him. 
A FARTHER obſervation is, all“ be- * Benefits are all 


| nefits are good, and made up of wiſdom good. 


and bounty, like the diftributions of providence; the gift is 
neither good nor bad of itfelf, but may be applied indiffer- 
ently either to the one or other. The benefit is laſting, but 
the gift periſhable, as the benefit continues when we have not 


| the uſe of the matter. He that was alive is now dead; he 


that did fee, has loft his eye-fight; whatever is done cannot 
be rendered undone. For inſtance, I have a friend taken by 
pyrates, I redeem him; again he falls into other pyrates' 
hands, yet my favour to him 1s not the lefs, though he has 
again loft his freedom. It I make a preſent of a fum of mo- 
ney to a perſon, and it is taken away from him again by 
thieves, the obligation of the gift is not leſs; or if I ſave a 
man from one misfortune, and he happens to fall into ano- 


ther, my ſervice to him {till deſerves acknowledgment. We 


may be deprived of the matter of a benefit by fortune, but the 
benefit ſtill remains. If the benefit continued in the matter, 
what is ſerviceable to one man will be ſo to another; where- 
as the ſame things have very different effects when given to 


different perſons; what will cure one perſon, will kill ano- 


ther. A proper or improper time makes great difference; 
an imperial crown is not fo great a favour at ſome time as a 
cruft of bread in a time of neceſſity. In time of battle, no- 
thing is more common than to kill a friend and ſave an ene- 
my; yet this diſappointment does not affect the intention. If 
a man cures me of a wen by a blow which was intended to 
cut off my head; or by a blow given me upon the ſtomach 

out of ill nature, an imraneen be broke: or if by a draught 
prepared ſor poiſon a man's life may be ſaved: yet the provi- 


* 
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denceof the iſſue doesnot at all diſcharge the obliquity ofthe in- 
tent. In religion the ſame reaſon holds good; the offerings or 
incenſe does not make it acceptable to the ſupreme being, but 
the ſincerity of the worſhipper. Nor is the will, without the 
action, ſufficient, where we have the means of action; in 
that caſe, to wi/b well ſignifies little; to wiſh good without 
doing it, is to no purpoſe. To make me indebted for a be- 
nefit, there muſt be effect as wel! as intention; but it is en- 
tirely diſcharged by willing againſt it. In ſhort, the conſci- 
ence can be the only judge of benefits and injuries. 

judgment muff 1 benefits remain a good 
w. will, we are not to imagine the good 
lod wil. will to be always a bencfit, as it often 
| proves a very great injury: for if not ac- 
companied with diſcretion and government, they can be cal- 
led only works of chance or paſſion. One man out of igno- 
rance does me good, another upon force, a third by miſtake, 
none of which caſes do I look upon as favours, as they are 


not intended as ſuch to me. We do not think ourſelves o- / 


bliged to the ſeas for the advantage we reap by navigation, 
nor to the rivers for the fiſh we are ſupplied with, nor thank- 
ful to the trees for their fruits or ſhades, or the winds for 
blowing fair; and where is the diſference between a reaſon= 
able creature that does not know, and an inanimate that can- 
not? One man's life is faved by a good horſe, another's by 
a good ſuit of arms, and a perſon without intention may ſave 
a third: Where is the difference of the obligation ? a man 
may be cured of an ague by falling into a river; this may be 
called alucky . cannot be termed aremedy. And 
ſo in regard to all the good we receive accidentally, tlie in— 
tention, not the thing, diſtinguiſhes a benefic from an injury. 
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It is neceſſany that there be a Fudgment in Bengſits as well 


as Matter and Intention, particularly in the Cheice of the 
Benefit, 


— 


S it is the good intention of a benefit that enhances 
the value of it, many things ſhould be conſidered; 


the ſmalleſt error either in the matter, perſon, time, place, 
# quality or quantity, may ſpoil it. 


A MATERIAE Circumſtance is the * A.chief circum- 
choice of the perſon “; for we muſt not fance is the ghoice 
give by chance, but by choice. I am of the perſen. 
bound in juſtice and duty to ſerve one 
man; my inclination tells me to oblige another; here it is 
piety, there it is encouragement, and elſewhere it is charity. 
'To ſome people who want I have no inclination to be gene- 
rous, becauſe their wants would not be leſſened by my gift. 
I would preſs one perſon to accept of a benefit, when I would 
offer it faintly to another. In ſhort, we cannot make a bet-' 
ter uſe of our money, than in beſtowing it properly where it 
is wanted; it is not to relations, countrymen, or acquain- 
tance, nor to any particular condition of men, that we ſhould 
with-hold bounties, but beſtow them upon the molt needful 
and deſerving. To ſome that are good we give benefits, and 
to others to induce them to be fo; but all ſhould be done 


prudently, as we are anſwerable for what we give as well as 


what we receive. It is a greater crime to miſplace a benefit 
than not to receive it; the one is my fault, but the other is 
the fault of another man. A miſtake of the giver is often 
an excuſe to an ungrateful receiver. It is rather an cxtrava- 
gance than a benefit, to place a favour wrong; and a raſh 
bounty is a ſcandalous loſs. If I oblige a man who is conſi- 
derate, ſincere, grateſul, temperate, not mean, nor covetous, 
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and good-tempered, though he is not pofſeſſed of one ſhil- 


ling, T have accompliſhed my deſign. It we beitow benefits 
in hopes of returns being made to us, we neglect the prin- 
cipal objects of charity, the ſick, the oppretied, the captive, 
and needy. When we do a favour to thofe who have it not 
in their powe- to return it, ſuch as a poor man upon his 
death-bed, or a ſtranger upon his laſt tarewel, providence is 
then indehted to us, and we have pleaſure in being conſci— 
ous of a fruitleſs benefit. But we are improper judges where 


to place our favours, while we are affected with paſſions, wan- 
dering hopes and fears, and pleaſures, the moſt unmanly of 


all vices. But when we are threatened by death, and make 
our laſt will, we beſtow our fortunds upon the moſt worthy 
perſons. A perſon who gives nothing but in hopes of re- 
ceiving, muſt die without a will. The koneſty of another 
man's heart moves mine to kindneſs, and there is pleaſure in 
obliging a grateful man; but it ſhall not entirely prevent me 
from doing a favour to a perſon I know to be ungrateful; 


with this difference, that I will to my own hurt oblige the 


one,when I will ſerve the other only as far as it 1s convenient 
for me. You will ſay, how ſhall I know the diſpoſition of a 
perſon, whether he be grateful or not? I muſt imagine the 
beſt. The failor is not certain of reaching his port, nor he 
that ſows to reap, nor the ſoldier to win the battle; a man 
that marries is not certain that his wiſe will be faithful, or 
his children dutiful; mult we therefore nvither marry, fow, 


fail, nor bear arms? Nay, if I was ailured of the ingrati- 


tude of a man, yet I would not refuſe to put him in his way; 
he ſhould draw water at my well, light his candle at mine, 
which may be in ſervice to him, and cannot be looked upon 
as a benefit from me, 2s I. do it not for his ſake, but for my 
own, as I do it as an office of humanity, without any intend» 


ed kindneſs. 
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The Matter of Obligations, with its Circumſtances. 


ter, in which we mult obſerve the time, place, quali- 
ty, proportion, and humour. One man values bis ſafety a- 
bove his honour, another his honour above his peace; and 
{ ſeveral never care what become of their ſouls, fo that they 
may ſave their bodies: By which means good offices greatly 
depend upon conſtruction. One perſon imagines himſelf to 
be obliged when in reality he 1s not, and another will not 
believe it when he is. | | 
Ie r us obſerve for our better direction, that a * benefit 
is a common tye betwixt a giver and re- f 
ceiver, and reſpects both. For which 2 
© reaſon it muſt be ſuited to the rules of 
$ difcretion; for every thing has its bounds 
and meaſures, which liberality muſt alſo 
have, that it be neither too much for the one, nor too little 
for the other, an exceſs on either fide being as bad as the.de- 
fect. Alexander the Great gave a city to one of his favou- 
rites, who modeſtly excuſed himſelf, ſaying, That it was too 
much fer him to receive: Mell, but, replies Alexander, it is 
not too much fer me to give: A ſpeech certainly as impru- 
dent as haughty; for what was improper for one to give, was 
not leſs ſo ſor the other to receive. To be continually load- 
ing people with benefits, paſſes with ſome for greatneſs of 
mind; but to know how to receive, and how to give, are two 
different things. Give me a heart that is free and eaſy, and 
let it be bountiſul with judgment. Tow much greater was 
Ihe that refuſed the city, than the other that offered it? Some 
People laviſh away their money as though they were enraged 
it it, which is for the moſt part the error of large fortunes” 
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and weak underſtandings. What comes to a man by chance 
is very little eſteemed; but when it is governed by reaſon, 
it gives credit both to the receiver and giver; whereas thoſe 
favours are in ſome degree ſcandalous which make a man a- 
ſhamed of his benefactor. | 
For the benefactor to ſuit the * benchit to the condition 
| of the receiver, is a very prudent matter; t 
7 ,* A benefit muſt fa bo . g . 
ES for he muſt either be his equal, his fu- MF « 
be ſuited to the f 3 $8; 
. perior, or his inferior; and what would 
condition of the 
greatly oblige the one, would perhaps af- 
receiver. 
front the other: As a plate of broken 
meat would do a great deal of ſervice to a poor man, ſo it 
would very much diſoblige a rich one. The benefits of kings 0 


2 


3 ek ww) Ys 


and great men are honours, poſts, profitable commiſhons, it 
monies, and protection; whereas the poor man has nothing n 
but induſtry, care, good-will, faith, good advice, the fervice F 0 
and hazard of his perſon, and perhaps a preſent of ſome cheap h 
curiofity: Equals indeed may beſtow favours of like value; . 
but we mult obſerve this general rule, that whatſoever the is h 
preſent be, or to whomſoever we offer it, we always intend F 5 
the beneſit and ſatisfaction of the receiver, and never grant d 
any thing which may injure him. For a man to ſay he was a 

te 


overcome by importunity is ſooliſh; for when the heat of the 
action is over, we hate the man who was prevailed upon to P! 


our deſtruction. I will no more ruin a man with his own al 
inclination, than ſorbear ſaving him contrary to it. In ſome 85 
caſes, to deny is a benefit, and to grant is not ſo; So that t 
the advantage of the petitioner is rather to be confidered than th 
the deſire. For we may, when in a paſſion, beg for a thing, Pe 
which we would not be well pleaſed if it was refuſed us, and th 
which very thing, upon ſecond thoughts, we may curſe, as n 
being the en of the moſt pernicious bounty. Never 8 
beſtow any thing which will turn to infamy, ſhame, or miſ- li 
chief. I will bo, conſiderate of another perſon's want or ſaſe- lat 
iy only ſo ſar as not to forget my own: unleſs in the caſe of 5 
ar 


* 


Avery ex. cllent perſon, ani then Lal! not ind much was! 
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becomes of myſelf. There is no putting a ſword into a mad 


e 
3 perſon's hand: And he that gives a man money to take him 
e to a bawdy-houſe, or a weapon for his revenge, makes him- 
8 ſelf a partaker of his crime. 

| A PERSON who deſires to make an * An acceptable 
1 acceptable * preſent will pitch upon ſome- preſent. 
„thing that cannot eaſily be found, and is 
- IF deſired by the perſon to whom it is preſented, and which 
d may be often in his eye, that it may remind him of his be- 
. WF neſactor. That which is laſting and durable is the beſt; as 
1 if ſtatues rather than apparel, plate than money, for it will ſerve 
: as a monitor to remind the receiver cf the obligation, which 
's cannot be ſo well done by the preſenter. Nevertheleſs, let 
4 it not be improper, as toys to a philoſopher, arms to a wo- 
g man, or books to a clown: That which a perſon cannct re- 
e ceive I will not give him, as if I threw a ball to a man who 
b 1 has no hands, but, I will make a return, though he cannot 


F receive it; for my buſineſs is to fiee myſelf, not to oblige 
je him: Nor any thing that may reproach a man fer his wick- 


4 edneſs or infirmity; as ſpectacles to a blind man, or falſe 
1t dice to a cheat. Let it not be unſcaſonable neither, as 
as an umbrella when the ſnow lies upon the ground in win- 
\e ter, or a furred gown in the ſultry heat of ſummer. If the 
to ßpreſent we beſtow upon a perſon was never given by me to 
n any other, nor to him by any body elſe, it makes the preſent 
2 f more valuable; for that is welcome to nobody which we give 


at to every body. The particularity does a great deal, but yet 
an the ſame thing may be very differently eſteemed by ſeveral 


g. ut perſons; for it may be ſo marked and recommended, that if 
d the lame good office be done to twenty people, they ſhall all 
az imagine themſelves particularly obliged; as a crafty. whore, 
or Jet her have an hundred gallants, will make each of them be- 
i liere that ſhe loves him beſt. But this is the art of conver- 
= {ation rather than its virtue: 

2: _ Warn Alexander the Great * was in Te preſent muſt 


the height of his glory, ambaſſadors were be ſingular. 


16 SENECA OF BENEFITS. CHAP. vit, 0M 
ſent him by the citizens of Megara, to compliment him with W 
the freedom of that city. Alexander ſmiled at it; upon 
which they ſaid to him, that they had ncver beſtowed that 5 i 
preſent upon any perſon but Hercules and himſelf. Upon 
which Alexander accepted of it, and treated them civilly ; 4 
not for the ſake of thoſe who preſented it, but becauſe they 1 
had joined him with Hercules, how unreafonably ſoever: for 
Hercules conquered not out of any advantageous view to him 
ſelf, but to protect the wretched: But this raſu youth was F 
brought up in violent purſuits from his very infancy ; the 1 
common enemy of all mankind, both friends and ſoes, and 
one that valued himſelf upon making mortals cringe and be 
obedient to him: never conſidering that the dulleit animals are 
not leſs dreadful and dangerous than the ſierceſt; for a man 
may be as ſoon killed by the tooth of a ſnake, or the poiſon 
of a toad, as the paw of a lion. 
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The Manner of obliging. 3x 
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O beneſit is fo glorious in itſelf, but the value of it * 
may be greatly enhanced by the manner in which F 
it is conferred, The profit reſts in the ſkilful - applica- 
tion of the matter, the virtue in the intent; but the 4 
being and ornament of an obligation lies in the man- 
ner of it; and when the dignity of the office is accompanied 
with all the charms and delicacies of gocd-nature, addreſs WR 
and humanity, then it is perfect. It muſt be alſo quickly 17 
diſpatched, for he that puts a man off from time to time ne- 
ver makes the value of the favour half ſo great as it really i 1s. 
* Give frankly. W. HATSOEVER we intend to give let 
us give it frankly“: A generous bene- 
factor makes a man happy as much as he can, and as ſoon as p 
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he can. There ſhould be no dclay in a benefit, but the mo- 
deſty of the perſon to whom you intend to preſent it. If we 
cannct foreſee the requeſt, let us however immediately grant it, 
and let it not be repcated again. To have a perſon ſay a ſecond 
time, I beg, is a vexing affair; the very word puts a man out 
of countenance; and it is a double kindneſs to do the thing, 
and fave an honeſt man the confuſion of bluſhing. What comes 
for the aſking, comes too late; for what we obtain at the ex- 
pence of our prayers coſts us very dear : we give no more for 
heaven itſelf; and even there, where our petitions are of the 
faireſt, we chuſe rather to preſent them in ſecret ejaculations 
than openly. The benefit which meets the receiver half-way 
is acceptable and laſting. We ſhould give as we would receive, 
quickly and without heſitating; for the benefit which you give 
not freely is not near ſo valuable as it would otherwiſe be. Nay, 


if you ſhould have any occaſion to heſitate, however do not ſeem 


to deliberate; for demurring is next to denying; and we are 
unwilling ſo long as we ſuſpend. To keep people in ſuſpence 
is the court faſhion; for they heſitate not to injure a perſon, 


burt are ſlow in doing him a ſavour. Great miniſters are de- 


lighted with ſeeing men attending and begging their favour; 
and they reckon it a mark of their power to hold their ſuitofs 
in ſuſpence, and to have numberleſs witneſſes of their intereſt, 
Every poſſible means ſhould be uſed to make a benefit accept- 
able, that the receiver, who ſhould never forget it, may grate- 
fully retain it in his mind. There ſhould be no mixtureof ſe- 
verity, ſtubbornneſs, reproof or ſourneſs with our obligations; 
nay, in caſe an admonition ſhould be needful, let it be refer- 
red till another time. Injuries are far apter to be remember- 
ed than beneſits; and it is enough to forgive an obligation, 
that has the nature of an offence. 

SOME people ſpoil a good office at the - Give cheerfully. 
very time they are doing it; and others 
after it is done. There muſt be ſo much importunity and in- 
treaty: nay, if we do but ſuſpect a petitioner, we do not ſeem 
well-pleaſed; look another way; pretend that we are very 
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much hurried, or company wait for us; turn the diſcourſe up- 
on a diſſerent ſubjet; and keep him off with artificial delays, 
let his neceffities be never ſo preſſing; and when we are put 
to it at laſt, it comes ſo hard from us, that it may be more pro- 
p erly ſaid to be extorted than obtained; and not fo properly 
the giving of a bounty, as the quitting of a man's hold upon 
the tug, when another is too ſtrong for him: fo that this is but 
doing one kindneſs for me, and another for himſelf; after he 
has tormented me with delays and difficulties, he grants the fa- 
your only that he may be at peace. The value of thething it- 
naſa is very much dependant on the manner of ſaying or doing 

It was a very wiſe ſaying, that a good oſſice done harſhly, 
0 with ill-will, was like a /ony piece of bread; it is neceſſary 
for him that is hungry to reccive it, but it almoſt chokes him 
in the going down. In the beſtowing of benefits, you mult lay 
aſide all pride, arrogance, and ill- natured words or looks; ſor 
an unkind word, look, or action deftioys the grace of a favour. 
It corrupts a bounty, when it isaccompanied with ſtate, haugh- 
tineſs and elation of mind in the giving ofit. Some have the 
trick of ſhifting of a ſuitor with a point of wit, or a cavil, Of 
this kind was the Cynick, who begged a talent of Antigonus; 
That is too much, ſays he, fer a Cynick to aſt; and when he fell 
to a penny, That is tos little, ſays he, for a prince to give. He 
might eaſily have compounded this controverſy, by giving him 
a talent as from a prince, and a penny, as to a Cynick, A 


man muſt not give with his hand and deny with his looks; but 


beſtow it with a free chearful countenance. 
| WE ſhould alto accompany * good 3 


with good words, and ſay, (for thepurpale) 
Jam diſpleaſed at your bringing a recom- 
mendation ; pray let there be no more of this, 
but come freely whenever you fland in need of my aſſiſtance; I 
wonder you did not come to me ſooner. When he who receives 


* Good Weds muff 
be ' accompanied 
with prod words, 


the benefit can ſay to himſelf, 1Vhat a glorious day has this been 


to me! Never was I ſo generoufly treated! What is it I would 
net ds to ſerve this man! I could not have received jo much ſa- 
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tiafaction from a thouſand times as much done in another manners 
it is then a glorious bounty. In ſhort, let the benefit be ne“ 
ver ſo conſiderable, the manner of con ſerring it 1s-yet the no” 
bleſt part. A man had better be without a benefit, than have 
it conferred upon him with harſhnets of language, countenance, 
or behaviour. It is far better to give a flatdenial, than to keep 


"i a perſon in expectation; a ſpeedy death being a great mercy, 


in compariſon of a lingeing torment. To pay long attendance 


for a benefit, after a promiſe is paſt, is very vexatious, let it be 


ever ſo great; and he that holds me needleſlyin pain, loſes two 
valuable things, time, and the proof of friendſhip. Nay, the 
„ very hint of a man's wants comes many times too late. 1 
would buy myſelf a cloah, ſaid Socrates, if 1 had but money. 
They who were ſenſible he wanted one ſhould have prevented 
the very intimation of that want. We ought to conſider the 
benevolence of the mind, and not the value of the preſent. 
He did not give me much, but then it was freely and generouſly 
done, and as much as he could afford; he preſt it upon me with- 
out aſhing, and watched the opportunity of doing it, and teak it 
as an obligation upen himſe!f. Benefits which come flow, and 
with much entreating, though very great in themſelves, and 
given with aſtentation and pride, are perhaps but of little va- 
lue to the receiver, it being rather an ambition than a bounty. 
SOME favours are to be conferred in 
private *, others in publick. Private be- 
gnefits are the good offices we do a man who 
1 is in diſtreſs, or want, or under reproach; 
and theſe ſhould be known to no body but the perſon to 
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* Some favours in 
private, others in 


publick. 


whom they are done. Nay, if we can poſſibly conceal from 


Xx whence the favour came, it would be better than letting the re- 
ceiver know it; for in many caſes the ſecrecy is the principal 
part of the benefit. A certain good man had a friend, who 
was both ſick and poor, and aſhamed to own his condition; he 
= privately conveyed a bag of money under his pillow, that he 
might ſeem rather to find than receive it. If I but know I. 
1 . give it, it does not ſignify whether he that receives it knows 
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whence it comes. Several people, who are in a very neceſſi- 


tous condition, care not to confeſs it. Publick favours, on the 


other hand, confift of honours, charges, the rewards of great 
actions, and whatever gives a man reputation in the world. 
In a word, a man who would acquit himſelf of all theſe oblt- 
ging duties, mult be wiſe, friendly, and well-bred; as well as 
Soo. -natured, civil, and diſcreet, 


4 O H 9 5 
Ke 
The Worth and Difference of Benefits. 


E have treated alrcady of Benefits in general, the in- 
tention and the natter, together with the manner of 
beſtowing them. It now ccues in courſe, to mention ſome- 
thing concerning the worth of them; which is either valued by 
the good they do us, or by the diſſiculty they fave us, and has 
no other ſtandard than that of a judicious reſpeCt to occaſion 
and circumſtance. Suppoſe I ſave a man from being drowned, 

| the beneſit of life is the ſame to him, by what means, or from what 
hand ſoever it comes: but, yet the obligation may be quite dif- 
ferent. I may do it with ſafety or with hazard; with eaſe or 
inconvenience; willingly or by compulſion ; upon interceſſion 
or without it: I may have a view of profit or vain- glory: I 
may do it by an hundred by-ends to myſelf, or in kindneſs to 
another, and the caſe is greatly altered every way: Two per- 
ſons may part with the fame ſum of money, and yet the bene- 
fit be not the ſame. The one had it of his own, and it was but 
littls out of a great deal; the other, though he ſtood in need of it 
for bimſelf, borrowed it and beſtowed it upon ne. Two boys 
were ſent away to bring a certain perſon to their maſter: the 
ons of them ſeeks up and down for him, and returns quite 
weary, without being able to find him; the other goes to play 
at the wheel of Fortune with his companions, and by chance 


ſces 2 going by, delivers his meſſage to him, and brings 
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him. He deſerves to be puniſhed who found him by chance; 
and he who was at ſo much trouble without ſucceſs ſhould be 
rewarded for his good intention. : 

We ſet a value upon the matter * in * We ſet a value 
ſome caſes, and in other cafes we value the pon the matter, 
attendance and trouble. What is more valu- he attendance or 
able than life, good health, good manners froub/e. 
and good education? and yet ouxphyſicians 
and tutors are paid only for the good they do in their profcſh- 
ons. If we make a cheap purchaſe, it is of no conſequence, 
provided it is a bargain; the ſeller does not oblige you, when 
no other perſon would give him more money for it, When 
a man is in a ſtorm, what money would he not gire to be ſet 


aſhore? even for a houſe in a wilderneſs? a ſhelter from a tem- 


peſt? A fire, or a morſel of meat; to a perſon pinched with 
cold or hunger? A defence from thieves, and ſeveral matters 
of conſequence, that coſt but a trile? And yet we are ſenſible 
that the biicklayers and carpenters are paid by the day for their 
work, and the ſkipper has only his freight for our paſlage. Re- 
ally thoſe things which are looked upon of ſmall conſequence, 
prove often the greateſt obligations; ſuch as comfort under af- 
fiction, ſickneſs, poverty, impriſonment, good advice, prevent- 
ing people from committing fin, and ſuch like things. There- 
fore we ſhould think ourſelves moſt indebted for the nobleſt 
benefits, If a phyſician adds friendſhip and care to the duty 
of his calling, and the tutor to the common manner of his bu- 
ſineſs; in this caſe I ſhould reſpect him as much as my neareft 
relations; for, to be deeply concerned for me, to fit with me, 
and on my account put off other patients, is ſhewing great 
friendſhip; and ſo is it friendly in my tutor, if he is at more 
trouble with me than the reſt of my fellows. In this caſe it 


would not be ſufficient to pay the one his fees, and the*6ther 


his falary; ſor I am doubly indebted to them for their friend- 
ſhip. It is common when we employ the meaneſt mechanics, 
if they do their buſineſs with care and induſtry, to give them 
ſomething more than the bare payment we agreed for; and ſhould. | 

3 3 


we deal more meanly with the perſons who preſerve our life or 
reform our manners? He that beſtows himſelf upon me (if he 
is worth receiving), beſtows the greateſt benefit in his power. 
AAſchines, a poor diſciple of Socrates, made this preſent to his 
maſter, as a matter of great conſequence: he told him, that o- 
thers may have given him much, but I am the only man who has 
left himſelf nothing. Socrates told him, Ie ſbould never repent 
&f that gift, for he would certainly make a liberal return for it; 
ſo that a noble mind can never want matter for generoſity in 
the loweſt fituation of life: for nature has been ſo indulgent 
to us, that if we have nothing of fortune's to beſtow, we may 
give ſomething of our own. 
* fp injur IT ſometimes happens that a benefit is 
n injury fol- 7 which os 
e. 5 owed by an injury; which ever may 
| e firſt, the laſt appears as one writing up- 
om another: the latter hides the former, by preventing it from 
appzaring, but it does not take it away entirely. In ſome ca- 
ſes they may be divided, the one rewarded and the other re- 
venged; or compare them, to find whether I am a debtor or a 
creditor. You have wounded me in my brother, and obliged 
me in my ſerrant; you have deftroyed my ſather, and ſaved 
my ſon: In ſuch a caſe I will allow as much as good-nature, 
piety andjuſtice will bear; but cannot think of ſetting an in- 
jury againſt a benefit. I would pay ſome regard to the time; 
the obligation came firſt; and probably the one might be in- 
tended, and the other unwillingly. I would amplify the be- 
nefit, under theſe conſiderations, and leſſen the injury, and let 
them both be extinguiſhed; I would even forgive the injury, 
ſetting the benefit aſide, but more readily after it; not that one 
benefit can oblige a man to bear all ſorts of injuries; as there 
are ſome caſes wherein we live under no obligation for a bene- 
fit, becauſe it is abſolved by the greater injury. For example, 
a man aſſiſts me in getting free of a Jaw-ſuit, and after that 
commits a rape upon my daughter; that cancels the former 
obligation. A man aſfiſts me by lending me money, and af- 


— 
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terwards ſets my houſe cy fire: Lere the creditor is turned de- 
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b money to my country, I am only obliged 
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tor, where the benefit is over-ballanced by the injury. Ita 
man haughtily upbraid me with a good oſſice he has done me 
though he did it on his own account, or for ſome other reaſon, 
than for my good, it removes the obligation in ſome degree, 
Jam not the leaſt obliged to the perſon who makes me an in- 
ſtrument of his own advantage. He that does me good for his 
own fake deſerves the ſame return from me. 

SUPPOSE a man deſires aplace *, which #*The caſe Ma con- 


he cannot obtain, but upon the ranſom of d:tiznal redemp- 


ten ſlaves out of the gallics: If there be 79 797. 

more than ten, they are not indebted tohim 

ſor redeeming them, but are obliged to him, iſhe mich have 

taken ten more, and leſt theſe; and in caſe of an act of grace, 

a certain number of prifoncrs are to be releaſed, their names 

to be drawn by lot, and I am fo ſortunate as to be one of that 

number; I am obliged partly to providence, and partly to the, 

perſun who put me in a capacity of freedom. 'The chief be- 

neſits are thoſe conceeled in the mind, and not publickly known. 
PARTICULAR Obliga ions and common 


| * Common and per- 
ones“ diſfer widely; 1 a perſon lends 2 


ſonal obligations. 


amongſt others. When the ferry-man would take nomoney 
from Plato, for croſſing the river, he eſteemed it as at honour 
done him, and ſaid, that Plato was in debt. But wien Plato 
came to be ſenſible that he had favoured him no more than c- 
thers, he recalled his words, and ſaid, He could not be indebted. 
fer a benefit in common with athers; what he owed with others 
he would pay with others. wy 
DOME people think that the ne ceſſity of X Necefſtous b- 
wiſhing a perſon well is an abatement to bedtions. 
the obligation of doing him a kindneſs: but 


1 * 


Ih cannot agree with them; I think che obligation greater be- 


cauſe the good- will cannot be altered. It is one thing to ſay, 
That a man could not avoid obliging me, as he was forced to 
it; and another thing, that he could not quit the good intenti- 
on. In the fiift caſe, I am obliged to him that in polgrl the 
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force; and in the other Iam obliged to myſelf. An unutte- 
rable good-will is a very great obligation; and to ſay Nature 
cannot go out of her courſe, does not diſcharge us of what we 


owe to Providence. Can he who changes his mind every mo- 


ment be ſaid to will? And can we doubt the will of the Al- 
mighty, whoſe nature will admit of no alteration? Muſt the 
ſtars quit their ſtations, and fall foul of each other? Muſt the 
Tun ſtand ſtill in the midſt of his courſe, and heaven and earth 
fall again into chaos? Muſt a deſtructive fire ſeize the world, 
and the harmony of the creation be diffolved, and all nature 
{ſwallowed up in a dark abyſs? Will nothing elſe do to con- 
vince the world of their baſe follies? Theſe heavenly bodies, 
it is true, are made for us, partly, and whether we will or no, 
and wearethe better for their motions and virtues: though the un- 
alterable law of God is undoubtedly the chief cauſe. The Divine 
Will is an everlaſting law, and Providence is not moved by any out- 
ward thing; an unchangeable decree; and the impoſſibility of 
change proceeds from God's intention of preſervation; for he 
never changes. Our Heavenly Father diſfers greatly from our 
earthly one. The Almighty, before he made us, provided for 
us: all future events are known to him: man was not made 
by chance; his mind naturally aſpires to the thoughts of hea- 
ven and divine myſteries, and carries him abore the flights of 


fancy. What madneſs is it to contemn or under-value divine 
bleſſings, when we are not capable of enjoying any other with- 


out him! 


CHD Mak I tt pk EC K E de 
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An honeft Man cannot be outdone in Courteſy. 


OM E people reckon it a generous and magnificent ſaying), 


that It is a very great ſbame for a man to be outdone in 


courteſy: It will not therefore be amiſs to examine both the 
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truth of it, and the miſtake. Firſt, there can be no ſhame in 
a virtuous emulation; and, ſecondly, there can be no victory 
Without croſſing the cudgel, and yielding the cauſe. One 


man may have the advantages of ſtrength and fortune, which 
will undoubtedly operate upon the events of good purpoſes, but 
yet without any dimfnution to the virtue. The good-wilt may 
be the ſame in both, and yet one may have the heels of the o- 
ther: for it is not in a good office as in a horſe· race, where he 
that comes firſt to the goal wins the prize. And even there 
alſo, ſucceſs is frequently owing to chance. Where the con- 
teſt is about benefits, and the one has not only a gead. auill, but 


| ſubftance to work upon, and a cer to put the good intention 
in execution; and the other, without having either the means 


or the occa/ion of a requital, and only a good will; if he does 
but affectionately wiſh it, and endeavour it, the latter is no 
more overcome in courage than the hero who expires fronting 
his enemy, ſword-in-hand, and maintains his ſtation without 
flinching. For where Fortune is partial, it is enough that the 
good-will is equal. There are two errors in this propoſition: 
firſt, to imply that a good man may be overcome, and then to 
imagine that any thing ſhameful can happen to, him. All 
thoſe exerciſes where the victory was declared by the confeſſi- 
on of the contendent, were prohibited by the Spartans. The 
three hundred Fabii were never ſaid to be conquered, but Hain; 
nor Regulus to be overcome, though he was taken priſener by 
the Carthaginians. The mind may ſtand firm under the great- 
eſt malice and iniquity of fortune; and yet the giver and recei- 
ver continue upon equal terms; as we reckon it a drawn bat- 
tle, when two combatants are parted, though the cne hag 
loſt more blood than the other. He that knows how to owe 
courteſy, and heartily wiſhes that he could requite it, is in- 
vincible: fo that every man may be as grateful as he pleaſes. 
It is your happineſs to give, it is my fortune that I can only 
receive. What advantage now has your chance over my vir» 
tue? Some men have almoſt philoſophized themſelves out of 
human affections; as Diogenes, who walked naked and uncon- 
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world: for there was more that the one ſcorned to take, than 
the other had in his power to give; and it is a greater gene- 


nor the firc any thing the weaker, for not conſuming an in- 
combuſtible body; nor a ſword ever a whit the worſe for not 
cleaving an impenetrable rock; neither is a grateful mind o- 


vercome for want of an anſwerable fortune. If the two parties 


ſtand upon the ſame level, in point of good affection, the ine- 
quality of the things given and received ſignify nothing. When 
we follow a man as faſt as we are able, it is no ſhame if we 


do not overtake him. Alexander the Great, who uſed to boaſt i 


that he furpaſſed all mankind in benefits, lived to bchold a 
pcor fellow in a tub, from whom he could rake nothing, and to 
whom he could give as lite. 
No is it always neceſſary ſor a poor 
The moſt noble of | Fi * 5 P 
: man to fly to the ſanctuary of an invincible 
Frejents is a wiſe ; : 
mind, to quit ſcores with the bounties of 
friend, | 4 
| a plentiful fortune; but it frequently hap- 


pers, that the returns which he cannot make in kind are more i 


than ſupplied in value and dignity. Socrates was invited by 
Archelaus, a king of Macedon, to his palace; but he excuſed 
himſelf, as he was ſenſible he could not rcquite ſuch a bene» 
it. This perhaps was nct pride in the philoſopher, but craft; 
for ke was afraid of being forced to accept of ſomething which 
might poſſibiy have been unworthy of him: beſides that, he 
was a man of liberty, and loth to: wake himſelf a voluntary 
BHave. "Phe truth of it is, that Archeiius had more need of 
Socrates than Socrates had of Archeläus; for he wanted a man 


to teach him the art of life and: death, and the fill of govern- 


ment, and to read to him the book of nature. Let the world 
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cerned through the midſt of Alexander's treaſures, and was, 
as well in other people's opinions as his own, even above A- 
lexander himſelf, who at that time was ruler of the whole 


 rofity for a beggar to refuſe m«ney, than ſor a prince to be- 
ſtow it. This is a ſurpriſing inſtance. of a ſteady mind; and i 
there is hardly any contending with it; but a man is never , 
the leis valiant for being overcome by an invulnerable enemy; 6 
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therefore judge, whether the philoſophy of Socrates, or. the 
bounty of Archelius would have been the greater preſent. 
A wiſe friend is the nobleſt of preſents, being a ſcar- 
11 city not caſily to be met with, and molt wanted where 
there ſeems to be the greateſt ſtore. The greater a man 
Fr is, the more need he has of him; and the more dithculty there 
is both of finding and of knowing him. Nor is it to be ſaid, 
I cannot requite ſuch a benefattor, becauſe 1 have nothing : 1 
can give good advice; a converſation, which may both be 
uſeful and entertaining to him; freedom of diſcourſe, without 
ot WT fattery; kind attention when he deliberates; and faith invio- 
Z lable, where he truſts; I may deliver him ſrom the errors of 
es his credulity, bring him to the knowledge and love of truth, 
le- 1 and teach him the Stand art of diſtinguiſhing bet ww ixt friends 
en and foes. 657 
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4 4 
to 15 SH * 
55 ze Guelien diſcuſſed, Whether a Man may not give and return 
or * a Lenefit to himfeif? | 
le - | 
of $0 N ſeveral caſes, a man ſpeaks of himſelf as cf another per- 


2Þ ſon; I hate myſelf for that; I may thank myſelf for that; 
e I am angry at myſelf. This way of ſpeaking has raiſed a dif- 
y pute among the Stoicks, Whether a man may not give and re- 
d IH 211rn a benefit to himſelf? For, ſay they, if I may hurt myſelf, 


I way oblige myſelf; and, why. is not that a benefit to myſelf 
5 [WE vhich is fo to another perſon? And why am not Tas criminal 
1 MW in being ungrateful to myſelf, as if I were ſo to another body? 
2 The caſe is the ſame in flattery and ſeveral other vices; as on 
7 the other ſide, it is a point of great reputation for a man to 
1 command himſelf. Plato thanked Socrates tor what he had 


| | learned of him; and why might not Socrates as well thank 
Plato for that which he had favg/t him? That which you want, 
ſays Plato, borrow it of yourſelf. And why way I not as well 
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give to myſelf as lend? If I may be angry with myſelf, I may 
thank myſelf; and if I chide myſelf, I may as well commend | 
myſelf, and do myſelf good as well as hurt; there is the ſame | 1 
reaſon of contraries. Such a man has done himſelf an injury, 
is a very common ſaying: If an injury, why not a benefit? | vx 
But I fay, that no man can be a debtor to himſelf; for the Þ 
beneſit muſt naturally precede the acknowledgment; and —* 


PAY 


8 


Jags 


debtor. can no more be without a creditor, than a huſband Þ * 
without a wife. Unleſs ſomebody give, no body can receive; 5 
and it is neither giving nor receiving, the paſling of a thing 1 
from one hand to the other. What if a man ſhould be un- 
grateful in the caſe? There is nothing loſt; for he that gives Fin 
it has it: and he that gives, and he that receives, are one and a 
the ſame perſon. Now, properly ſpeaking, no man can be 
ſaid to beſtow any thing upon himſelf; for he obcys his na- 9 A 
ture, that prompts every man to do himſelf all the good he f. 
tan. Shall I call him liberal that gives to himſelf; or good - 3 £. 
natured that pardons himſelf; or pitiful that is affected with FF , 
bis own misfortunes? That is nature to myſelf, which is F 


clemency, compaſſion, and bounty to another. To do good + 
to myſelf is a neceſſary thing; but a benefit is an act of free 
will. When a man is beſct by thieves, or fails into a GCN, 3 
is he ever commended for extricating himſelf from them, or | [i 
getting out of it? If I ſhould allow that a man may confer a | 
benefit upon himſelf, yet he cannot owe it, for he returns it | b 
the very inflant he receives it, No perſon gives, owes, or makes | | 
a return, but to another. How can one man do that, to 
which two perſons are requiſite in ſo many reſpects? Giving 
and receiving muſt go backward and forward, betwixt | 
two perſons. If a man may give to himſelf, he may ſell MM 
to himſelf: But to ſell is to alienate a thing, and to tranſ- 
late the right of it to another; now to make a man both the 1 
giver and the receiver, is to unite two contraries. That is a 
benefit, which, when it is given, may poſſibly not be requited; i 
but he that gives to himſelf, muſt certainly receive what he 
grres.> Beſides, that all benefits arc given for the receiver's | 
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ſake, but that which a man does for himſelf, is for me fake of 
the giver. 
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Fa far one Man may be 1 fer a Beiiefit done to another. 


E muſt be very cautious in treating upon this propoſt- 
70 tion; for tho? it be both generous and natural to wiſh 
my friend well; yet, a ſecond-hand benefit does not bind me 
any farthery than to a ſecond-hand gratitude : 80 that a good 
5 I © office done to my friend may give me a good deal of pleaſure, 
q and yet not lay me under the leaſt obligation. If any man 
A think otherwiſe, I muſt aſk him, Where it begins? and how 
d. far it extends? that it may not be boundleſs. Suppoſe the ſon 
1 receives a favour from a man; ; docs it lay the father under any 
13 obligation? Why not the uncle too? the brother? the wife? 
ol me ſiſter? the mother? the aunt? Nay, upon every perſon 
8 4 that has any kindneſs for him? and upon all who eſteem his 
friends? and upon all who eſteem them too? In ſhort, upon 
4 all mankind? In this cafe we muſt have recourſe, as was be- 
fore obſerved, to the intention of the beneſactor; and fix the 
obligation upon him unto whom the kindneſs was directed. 
lk a man mariures my land, or prevents my houſe from fal- 
5 ling, or being burnt, it is a benefit to me, as I am the better 
"8 for it, my houſe and land being inſenſible. But if he fave 
my ſon's life, my ſon is indebted to him for the favour: I am 
very much pleaſed at it, but under no obligation to him. 1 
am as much concerned as I ought to be, in my ſon's health, 


he WT happineſs, and welfare, and in the enjoyment of him; and E 
* WW ſhould be very unhappy if he was loſt; yet it does not follow 
[3 that I am under an obligation, for being either happier or leſs 
4 W miſerable, by another perſon's means. There are ſome bene- 


fits, which, although conferred upon one man, may yet work 
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upon others; as, ſuppoſe ſome perſon ſhould give a poor man 
aſum of money for his own ſake, which conſequently proves 
the relief of the whole family; yet ſtill the immediate recei- 
ver is the debtor for it; for the queſtion is not, Lo whom it 
comes afterwards to be transferred, but who is the principal? 
And upon whom it was firſt betowed? I have as great a va- 
lue for my ſon's life as for my own; therefore, hen you ſave 
Itis, you preferve mine alſo. I will ok: nowledge myſelf oblig- 
ed to you in this caſe; that is to ſay, in my de s name; os 
in my own, and in ſtrictneſs, I am not: but Tam willing to 
make myſelf a voluntary debtor. Suppoie he ſhould borrow 


money, yet upon my paying it, it dogs not make it my debt. 


It would greatly vex me, if he was found in bed with another 


man's wife; yet I am not an adulterer for that. His ſaſety 


gives me great pleaſure; but ſtill this good is not a bene- 
fit. A man may receive advantage from an animal, a 
ſtone, a plant; but there muſt be a will, an intention, to make 
it an obligation. You. fave the ſon, without ſo much as know- 
ing the father; nay, without ſo much as thinking of him; 
and, perhaps, you would have done the ſame thing, even if you 
had hated him. In ſhort, if you meant him a kindneſs, he is 
anſwerable for it; and I may enjoy the fruit of it, without be- 
ing obliged by it. But if it was done for my ſake, then am 
I accountable. Or however, upon any occaſion, I am ready 
to do you all the kind offices imaginable; not as the return of 
a beneſit, but as the earneſt of a friendſhip: which you are not 
to challenge neicher, but to entertain as an act of honour and 
of juſtice, rather than of gratitude. If my father ſhould die-in 


a deſert, and his hody be found by a ſtranger, and he bury it; 


if he did it as to my father, I am obliged to him; but if he 
knew not the body, and he would have done the ſame thing to 
any other body, I am no farther concerned in it, than as a piece 
of public humanity. 

In ſome caſes, an unworthy perſon may be obliged, * for 
* An unworthy the take of others; and the ſottiſh extract 
perſon may be o. of an antient nobility may be preferred be- 
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fore a better man, that is but of yeſterday's bliped for the ſake 


ſtanding. It is no more than reaſonable of thoſe that are 


to eſteem the remembrance of eminent vir- more worthy. 


tues. He who is not in himſelf illuſtri- 


| ous, may yet be imputed ſo in the right of his anceſtors. And 
there is a gratitude to be en: ailed upon the offspring of famous 
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progenitors. Was not Cicero made conſul upon his father's 
account? And did not the eminence of one Pompey raiſe and 
dignify the reſt of his family? What was the reaſon that the 
empire of the world was given to Caligula, a man fo cruel that 
he ſpilt blood as caſily as if he were to drink it? The empire 


was not given to him, but to his father Germanicus: A braver 
man deſerved that for him, which he could never have chal- 


lenged upon his own merit. By what other means was Fabi- 


us Perſicus preferred, than by the bravery of the three hundred 


of his family, who, in defence of the commonwealth, ſo gene- 
rouſly oppofed the enemy? 

EVEN Providence * is favourable to the * The wicked po- 
wicked poſterity of an honourable race. ferity of an bo- 
The counſels of heaven are guided by ju- mourable race are 
ſtice, wiſdom, and mercy. Some. men, favoured by Pra- 
without any reſpect to their predeceſſors, vidence. | 
are raiſed to the throne, on account of their | 
own virtues. Others, for the ſake of their anceſtors, whoſe 


virtues come to be rewarded in their iſſues, though neglected 
in their hfe-times. And it is but equality, that our gratitude 
ſhould extend as far as the influence of their heroical actions 


and examples. 


n , „ 
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The Benefactor muſt have no private Views. 
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HE main point of the matter in view comes now under 
our conſideration, viz. Whether the act of giving or re- 
ceiving be a thing defrable in itſelf, There is a ſect of phi- of 
loſophers that eſteems nothing valuable which is not profitable; W 
and ſo makes all virtue mercenary: An unmanly miſtake, to i- 5 
magine, that the hope of gain, or fear of loſs, ſhould make a N 
man either the more or leſs honeſt, As who ſhould fay, What 
Ball I get by it, and 7 will be an honeſt man? Whereas on the 
- contrary, honeſty is a thing in itſelf to be purchaſed at any 1 
rate, A man ſhould not ſay, It will be à hazard; a charge; IF 
J. ſhall give offence, &c. My bufineſs is to do what I ought 7 
to do: all other confiderations are foreign to the office, It is #7 
my part to attend, when my duty calls me, without ſcrupuliz- 
ing upon forms or difficulties. Shall I ſce an honeſt man at 'F 
the bar, and not lend him all the aſſiſtance in my power, for | 
fear of a court- faction? Or not affiſt him on the highways, | 
when attacked by robbers, for fear of getting myſelf hurt? For 
what other reaſon are men generous, brave, temperate, and 
juſt, but becauſe it carries along with it ſame and a good con- 
ſcience? Let a man therefore alſo be bountiful for the ſame 
reaſon. This doctrine, I am certain, will never agree with 
the ſchool of Epicurus, that voluptuous and effeminate ſe of 
philoſophers: They will tell you, That Virtue is but the vaſſal 
and fervant of Pleaſure. Ne, ſays Epicurus, 7 am not for Plea- 
ſure neither without Virtue. But wherefore Pleaſure then, ſay . 
I, before Virtue? Not that the ſtreſs of the controverſy lies up- 
on the order only; for the power of it, as well as the dignity, 
is now under debate. It is the office of Virtue to lead, to go⸗ 
vern, and to ſuperintend; but the parts you have aſſigned it 
are, to ſubmit, to follow, and to be under command. But this | 


CHAP. xII. SENECA OF BENEFITS. 33 
ſignifies nothing, you will ſay, ſo long as both ſides are agreed, 
that there can be no happineſs withoutVirtue: Take away that, 
ſays Epicurus, and / care as little for Pleaſure as you do. In 
ſhort, the main point is this, whether Virtue itſelf be the ſum- 
mum bonum, or only the cauſe of it? It is not the inverting of 
the order that will elear this point; (though it is a very pre- 
poſterous miſtake, to ſet that firſt which ſhould be laſt.) Iam 
not half ſo much diſpleaſed at the ranging of Pleaſure before 
Virtue, as the comparing of them, and the bringing of two op- 
poſites, and profeſſed enemies, into any ſort of competition. 
THe intent of this diſcourſe is, to ſupport the cauſe of be- 
nefits; and to prove, that it is a mean and diſhonourable thing, 


do give, for any other end, than for the , Give only for 


ſake of * giving. He that gives for an : 
gain, profit, or any by-end, deſtroys 5% the Jas 4 
very intent of bounty; for it falls only up- : | 
on thoſe that do not want; and perverts the charitable inclina- 
tion of princes and of great men, who cannot reaſonably pro- 
pound any ſuch end to themſelves. What does the ſun get 
by viſiting and comforting every corner of the univerſe? Is e- 
very thing created and made for the good of mankind, and e- 
very particular man only for the good of himſelf? We con- 
ſtantly are receiving ſome freſh marks of the bleſſings of Pro- 
vidence. And what deſign can the Almighty have upon us, 
who is ſupreme maſter of every thing? If he ſhould beſtow for 
no one's ſake but his own, what would become of us poor mor- 
tals, who can make him no other return than grateful thanks ? 
Let us therefore be liberal, and, like our heavenly Father, give 
to others as freely as he gives to us, | 

TRE anfwer which * Epicurus will make * Providence is 
to this will be, That God gives no benefits denied by the E- 
at all to the world, but turns his back upon picureans, and aſ- 


| it; and, without any concern for us, leaves ſerted by the 
Nature to take her courſe. But if there Stoicks. 


were not an almighty Ruler and Diſpenſer 
of good and evil, what is the reaſon that the generality of men 
C 


God. 1 dare ſay there never was a man ſo infenfible, as not 
to feel, ſee, and underſtand a Deity in the ordinary methods 


own it: nor is any man fo miſerable as not to be a partaker 
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34 SENECA OF BENEFITS. CHAP. xIn 
. ſhould have ſo long agreed in the paying worſhip to a being 


which can neither aſſiſt nor hear us? Some beneſits are freely be- 
ſtowed upon us; others are granted us upon our prayers, and 
we every day receive ſome freth mark of the infinite mercy of 


of nature; though ſeveral have been ſo ungrateful as not to 


-in that divine bounty. Some benefits, it is true, may appear 
to be unequally divided; but it is no ſmall matter yet that we 
poſſeſs i in common; and which Nature has beſtowed upon us 
in her very ſelf. Whence comes every thing that we have, 
if God is not bountiful? From whom but Him do we enjoy 
all the bleſſings upon earth ? Thoſe innumerable delights, which 


that copious matter for luxury itſelf? For care is taken, not 
only for our neceſſities, but likewiſe for our pleaſure, and for 
the gratifying of all our ſenſes and appetites. Such variety of 
food, made ready, by Nature, to our hands; ſo many fine ri— 
vers, which ferve us both for recreation, plenty and commerce; 
numberleſs pleaſant groves; fruitful and ſalutary plants; the 
viciſſitudes of ſeaſons; and, in ſhort, the whole creation itſelf 
is ſubjected to mankind, for health, medicine, and dominion. 
We can be thankful to a friend for a few acres, or a little mo- 
ney: and yet what ungrateful creatures are we to the Almigh- 
ty Diſpoſer of heaven and earth, for all the great benefits we 
enjoy, of life, health and reaſon! If a man makes us a preſent 
of an houſe, decorated with all the bcautics of nature and art, 
we make a mighty buſineſs of it; and yet how ſoon may it be 
levelled to the ground, by the ſnuff of a candle, a puff of wind, 


or a thouſand other accidents! And is it nothing now to ſleep 


under the canopy of heaven, where we have the globe of the 
earth for our place of repoſe, and the glories of the ſkies to 
divert our fight? Yet how unthankful are we for what we have, 
at the ſame time that we greatly value it! Whence come the 
comforts of light and heat, our breath, and the blood that runs 
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HAF. A1. $ENEEA OF BENEPETS, 35 
in our veins? the cattle and the fruit of the earth that feed us? 
Whence have we the growth of our bodies, the fucceſſion of 
our ages, and the faculties of our minds? So many veins of. 
metals, quarries of marble, and other ſoffils? The ſeed of eve- 
ry thing is in itſelf, and is raifed out of darknefs into action 
and motion by the Almighty Father. Not to mention delici- 
ous proviſions for the ꝓalate, exquiſite perfumes, beautiful ob- 
jects, the delightful charms of mufic, and all the other pleaf- 
ing entertainments, which are thrown in over and above, to the 
common neceſſities of our being. a 

We muſt afcribe all this to“ Nature, God and Nature 
fays Epicurus. And pray why not to God? are one and the 
Are they not one and the ſame power, /ame fower. 
working in the whole and every part ofit? | 
Or, if you call him the Almighty Jupiter, Thunderer, the 
Creator and Preſerver of us all, it comes to the ſame iſſue: 
Some will exprefs him under the notion of Fate; which is on- 


y a connection of cauſes, and himſelf the uppermoſt and ori- 


ginal, upon which all the reſt are founded. The ſeveral funcs 
tions of the Creator are repreſented by the Stoicks under vari- 
ous appellations. When they fpeak of him as the Father, and 
the univerſal fource of all Beings, they call him Bacchus: they 
denote him to be invincible and indefatigable under the name 
of Hercules: and they call him Mercury, when they contem- 
plate him in- the wiſdom, reaſon, order, and proportion of his 
proceedings: So that they never fail of finding him, under 
what name ſoever they couch their meaning. If a man ſhould 
borrow a ſum of money of me, and ſay that he owes it to ano- 
ther perſon, he may change the name, but not his creditor. 
As juſtice, integrity, prudence, fortitude, frugality, are all of 
them the goods of one and the fame mind, fo that which ſoe- 
ver of them pleaſes us, we cannot diſtinctly ſay, That it is this, 
or that, but the mind. | 

Bu r, not to carry this gelen too fr that which God 
himſelf does, we are certain is well done; and we are no lefs 


certain, that he neither wants, expects, nor receives any thing 
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36 SENECA OF BENEFITS. CHAP, X11, 


he divine boun- in return * for all the benefits he beſtows 
ty expects no re- upon us: So that the end of a benefit ought. 
turn. to be the advantage of the receiver; and 
that muſt be our ſcope, without any by- 
regard to ourſelves. It is objected to us the lingular caution 
we preſcribe in the choice of the perſon; for it were a mad- 
neſs, we ſay, for an huſbandman to ſow the ſand: which it 
true, ſay they, you have an eye upon profit, as well in giving 
as in plowing and ſowing. And then they ſay again, That, 
if the conferring of a benefit were deſirable in itſelf, it would 
have no dependence upon the choice of the man; for let us 
give it when, how, or whereſoever we pleaſe, it would ſtill be 
a benefit. This affects not our aſſertion in the leaſt; for the 
perſon, the matter, the manner, and the time, are circumſtan- 
ces-abſolutely neceſſary to the reaſon of the action; there mult 
be a right judgment in all reſpects to make it a benefit. It is 
my duty, to be true to a truſt, and yet there may be a time, 
or a place, wherein I would make little difference betwixt the 
renouncing of it, and the delivering of it up; and the ſame 
rule holds in benefits; I will neither render the one, nor be- 
ſtow the other to the damage of the receiver. A wicked man 
will riſque every thing to do an injury and to compaſs his 
revenge; and ſhall not an honeſt man venture as far to do a 
good office? All benefits muſt be gratuitous; a merchant ſells 
me corn that prevents me and my family from ſlarving, but he 
ſold it for his intereſt, as well as L bought it for mine; therefore 
I am nothing indebted to him for it. He that gives for profit 
gives to himſelf; as a phyſician or lawyer gives advice for a 
fee, and only makes uſe of me for his own ends; as a grazier 
fattens his cattle, to bring them to a better market. This is more 
properly the carrying on of a trade than the cultivating of a ge- 
nerous commerce. 'This for that is rather an exchange than a 
benefit; and he deſerves to be cheated that gives any thing in 
expectation of a return, What then ſhould a man honourably 
propound ? Not profit ſure; that is vulgar and mechanick; and 
he can never be grateful that does not deſpiſe it. And then 
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CHAP. XIT, SENECA OF BENEFITS. 37 
for glory, it is a mighty matter indeed for a man to boaſt of 
doing his duty. We are to give, if it were only to avoid not 
giving: If any thing comes from it, it is clear gain; and at 
worſt, there is nothing loſt; beſides, one benefit well placed, 
makes amends for a thouſand miſcarriages; it is not that 1 
would exclude the benefactor neither, for being the better for 
a good office he does for another. Some people do us a kind- 
neſs only for their own ſakes; others for ours; and ſome again 
for both. He that does it for me in common with himſelf, if 
he had a proſpect upon both in the doing of it, I am obliged 
to him for it, and very glad that he had a ſhare in it. Nay, 
if it did not give me pleaſure, that what was of infinite fer- 


vice to me, was ſo likewiſe to himſelf, I ſhould be very un- 


grateful, a 
No W to ſpcak of gratitude and ingrati- * All men love 
tulle; no perſon was ever fo debaſed as not gratitude and de. 
to approve of one, and abhor the other; reſt the reverſe. 
the one deſerving to be eſteemed, and the 5 
other hated. We are quite out of patience when we hear of 
an ungrateful perſon, and deteſt him; we exclaim, That inhus 
man raſcal, ts be guilty of ſos black an action; but never ſay, 
That thoughtleſs fool, for omitting a virtue which might be pro- 


| ftable to him. This diſcovers plainly the ſenſe we have of 


both the impulſe of reaſon and conſcience. Epicurus ima- 
gines God is without power and arms; above fear, and not to 
be feared. He places him between the orbs, lonely and idle, 
out of the reach of mortals, and neither heeding our prayers 
nor minding our affairs; and pays him only ſuch regard as is 
generally ſhewn to parents. If a man ſhould now alk him, 


: } Why there ſhould be any reſpect at all, if we are not obliged 


to him? or why ſhould there be that great reverence to his 
fortuitous atoms? He would ſay, That it is on account of their 


majeſty and wonderful nature, and not for any expeCtation 
from them. So that by his own confeſſion a thing may be de- 
ſtrable for its value. He adds, gratitude is a virtue which is 


generally attended with profit; and what virtue is there with- 


C 3 
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out profit? Yet the virtue js to be eſteemed for itſelf, and not 
for the profit received from it only: Undoybtedly gratitude for 
benefits received is the moſt effeCtual method to receive great- 
er ones; and by being grateful to one friend we encourage ma- 
ny; but theſe advantages fall in by the by; and were I certain 
that doing friendly offices would ruin me, I would ſtill purſue 
them. He that pays attention to a friend in time of ſickneſs, 
in hopes to receive a legacy: I would look upon him like a ra- 
ven taking an advantage of a weak ſheep, to pick out the eyes 
of it. When we conſider the fincerity of an action, without 
paying any regard to the advantage we receive from it other- 
wiſe, we never give withſo mych judgment or care; for our un- 
derſtandings are corrupted with pleaſure, hope, and fear. 


* * 
VVV 
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In many Caſes a Man may be reminded of a Benefit, but it is ne- 
ver ta be upbraided, and ſeldom to be challenged, 


ERE the world as honeſt and wiſe as it ſhould be, 
there would be no neceſſity for caption or precept 
for our behaviour in our ſeyeral ſtations and duties; as both 
girer and receiver would aft properly of thcir on accord: the 
one would be generous, and the other thankful; and the only | 1 
way to put a man in mind of one ſervice, would be to repeat | 
it. But as the cale is, we muſt rake other methods, and ſtudy 
the eaſe and relief of mankind. 5 5 
* Several kinds of „ner are many ſorts of o upgrateſul 
4 8 people, ſo there muſt be different methods 
ingratitude. Ry 4 © 5 
8. 00 okt treating them, either by ſkill, advice, 
admonition, or reproof, according to the temper of the perſon, 
and the degree of the offence, providing the good of the recei- 
vers be the principal ſtudy, There is a kind of ingratityde 
which may be cured, and g kind which cannot be cured; there 


* 


eRAr. XII. SENECA.OF DENEFI TS, 39 
is a proud,/a deceitful, a diſclaiming, a heedleſs, a forgetful, a 
ſlothful, a ſpiteful ingratitude; and the application muſt be 
ſuited to the perſon we have to deal with. A gentle nature 
may be reclaimed by advice, reproof, or authority: in ſuch a 
caſe, a ſather, a huſband, a friend may be of ſervice. There 
are ſome indolent, lazy people, who ſeem afleep all their lives, 
and muſt be pinched hard to rouſe them. Theſe people are 
7 detwixt grateful and ungrateful; they will neither deny an o- 
= bligation, nor return it, and only want to be puſhed on. I will 
© uſe all my endeavours to prevent a man from ill-doing, but 
particularly a friend, and eſpecially from doing ill to me. I 
will remind him of his obligations by new benefits: If that 
does not ſucceed, I will next give him good advice: If that has 
no effect, I will proceed to reproof; and if every method fails, 
I ſhall ſet him aſide, and leave him in his ingratitude, with- 
out making him diſlike me; for I will never ſpend time in diſ- 
puting with any perſon in that caſe. | 

BEING induſtrious to oblige “ ſtrikes * A defire to a- 
#þon the memory and conſcience of an un- ige. 
grateſul perſon, till he becomes grateful: If 
the firſt good oſſice will not have any effect, try a fecond, and 
a third. No perſon can be fo unthankful, but at ſome time 
he will be made ſenſible on ſome occaſion, either through 
thame or example. Even wild beaſts, lions, tygers, are gain- 
ed by kind uſage: and it is common for one obligation to draw 
on another; it is not natural for a man to leave his own work 
uniinithed, 1 will go through with it, as I have helped him fo 
far. So that over and above the pleaſure and virtue of oblig- 
ing, one good office invites another. This of all hints is per- 
haps the moſt generous and effectual. 
In ſome caſes * it may be more plain, * In ſome caſes 
as in that of Julius Cæſar, when he was a man may be re- 
hearing a cauſe; the defendant finding mindedifa . 
himſelf at a loſs, Sir, ſays he, di you remem- 
ber when' yau commanded in Spain, that You fkrained your ancle, 
aud a ſoldier lent you his cloak for a euſbion, 2% pon the top of 6 
O 4 
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day? I do remember it extremely well, replied Cæſar; and 
when I was ready to die with thirſt, an honeſt fel ow brought 
me a driak of water in his helmet. Does Caſar think, ſays the 
ſoldier, that he would remember that man and that helmet again 
if he ſaw them? Cæſar a little diſpleaſed, anſwered, Perhaps 
I might know the man, but not the helmet: but to what purpcſe 
ig this flory? You are not the man. Pardon me, Sir, replied the 
ſoldier, I am that very man; but it is very like Caſar ſhould not 
know me again, for 1 have been trepanned fince that, and have 


the honour to be cleft with a Spaniſh blade, Cæſar took it as it 


this ſo well: for when he was addreſſed thus by an old ac- 
quaintance, You remember, Czſar,— No, replied Czfar, I 
do not remember what I was. Now, with him, it was better 
to be forgotten than remembered; for an old friend was as bad 
as an informer. It is a common thing for men to hate the au- 
thors of their preferment, as the witneſſes of the mean condi- 
tion they were formerly in, 

So ux people are well enough diſpoſed to be grateful *, but 
they cannot hit upon it without a promp- 
* If, fome people er they e ſchool- boys, 8 1 

had a prompter : 5 8 
treacherous memories; it is but helping 

they e be them here and there with a word, wh 
rd, when 
"hs they ſtick, and they will go through with 
their taſk: they muſt be taught to be thankful, and it is a fair 
ſtep if we can but bring them to be willing, and only offer at 
it. We neglect ſome beneſits, and are not willing to remem- 
ber bers. He who diſowns an obligation is very ungrateful; 
and ſo is he that diſſembles it, or to his power, does nor re- 
quite it; but he who forgets it is worſe than all the reſt. The 
others may be revived by conſcience, or occaſion, but the 
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40 SENECA OF BENEFITS, CHAP. XIIT. 
craggy rock, under the ſhade of a little tree, in the heat of the 


I:ft an eye at the battle of Munda, where that helmet alſs had 


was intended; and it was a prudent and genteel manner of 
refreſhing his memory. But Tiberius would not have taken 


very memory of it is loſt in this. Thoſe eyes which cannot 
endure the light are weak, but thoſe that cannot fee it are ſtark 
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CHAP. XIII. SENECA OF BENEFIT'S. 4! 
blind. It vexes me to hear people ſay, Alas! poor man, he 


has forgotten it: as if that were an excuſe. for ingratitude, 
which is the very reaſon of his not remembering it: for if he 
were not ungrateful, he would not be forgettul, and Jay that 
out of the way, which ſhould be always uppermoſt, and in 
view. He that thinks of requiting a benefit as he onght, is 
not in the leaſt danger of forgetting it. Some benctits are ſo 
great that we cannot but remember them; but thoſe which are 
teſs in value and more in number, we frequently Jet flip out 
of our minds. We confeſs readily enough, That ſuch a man 
has been the making of us; ſo long as we are in poſſeſſion of 
the benefit he has done us; but new appetites deface old kind» 
nefles, and we carry our proſpect forward to ſomething more, 
without confidering what we have already obtained. All that 
we have received we no longer remember, but look forward 
to what may vet come. A benefit is ſoon forgot, when both 
out of ſight and of uſe. | 

SOME pcople, when they do a good ollice, are continually 
boaſting + of it to all Companies. A fooliſh 1 * 7 
and a dangerous vanity; of a doubtful 2 
friend to make a certain enemy: For theſe , craic 

* benefits. 

reproaches and contempts will ſet every 


one a talking; and people will conclude, that theſe things 


would never be, if there were not ſomething very extraordi- 
nary in the bottom of it. When it once comes to that, every 
calumny faſtens to it, and the moſt incredible falſhood will, 
in ſome part or other of it, paſs for a truth. Our great 
miſtake is this, that we generally make the moſt of what we 
give, and the leaſt of what we receive; but we ihould do quite 
the reverſe. It might have been more, but he had ſeveral to o- 
blige; he could not well ſpare any more; he will make it up 
ſome other time, are the common excuſes. So far thould we 
be from publiſhing our bounties, that we ſhould not even hear 
them mentioned, without ſweetening the matter; as, F it 
were in my power to do him the leaft ſervice, 1 ſhauld be very 


glad of it, for I we him far more than that comes to. And 
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braiding him, and telling him, Hit had not been me, friend, 
you would have been undone: I beg that you would have done 


with that, anſwered the gentleman, or elſe leave me in the 


eondition I was in when you found me: 1 gratefully acknowledge 
that you ſaved my life; but it is worſe than death to be thus 
eanflantly upbraided with it: It lacks as if you had ſaved me on- 
ly fer a ſpectacle. I would fain forget the misfortune that J 
was once a priſoner, without being daily led in triumph. 
On! the fo'ly and pride of a great for- 

+ Some baunties 7 P 6 

| i tune, that delights in + exceſſes, diſgraces 
&re beſtotcd with 

F every thing he: does, and turns benefits in- 
inſolence. „„ | 

| to injuries! Upon ſuch terms as theſe, 
who would receive any thing from it? The higher it raiſes us 
the more ſordid it makes us. Whatſozver it gives it corrupts. 


What is there in it that ſhould thus puff us up? By what ma- 


gic is it that we are fo transformed, that we do no longer 
know ourſelves? Is it impothble for greatneſs to be liberal 
without inſolence? The benefits that we receive from our ſu- 
periors are then welcome, when they come with an open hand, 
and fo as to prevent our neceſſities. It does not make the be- 
neſit the greater, by raiſing a great noiſe and buſtle about it; 
en the contraty, it makes that odicus to us which would be o- 
therwiſe delightful, and the benefactor is greatly leflened- by 
tie oftentation of his goad deeds. If at any time a man beg. 
ged money from Tiberius, he would refer him to the ſenate, 
where all the petitioners, were to deliver up the names of their 
creditors. His end perhaps was, to deter men from aſking, 
by expoling the condition of their fortunes to an examination. 


But it was however a benefit, turned into a reprehenſion; and 


he made a ——_— of a bounty. 

| 5 Bur it is not ſ enough to for- 
1 In what caſe a man may bear reproaching a man with a 
le reminded of a bereft. beneſit; for there are ſome that 
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this too with all truth and humanity, not having the leaſt air 
of a compliment. One of Cſar's friends having ſaved a man 
of quality in the triumviral profcription, was frequently up- 
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will not ſo much as allow it to be challenged. For, ſay they,.a 
go:d man will make a return of himſelf, and a wicked man, 
not though he be aſked: It is a kind of injury to be too quick 
with the latter; for, to call upon him too ſeon, reproaches 
him, as if he would not have done it otherwiſe. Nor would 
I recall a benefit ſrom any man, fo as to force it; but, only to 
receive it. If I let him alone, I make myſelf guilty of his 
ingratitude; and fpoil him for want of plain dealing. A dif- 
obedient ſon is reclaimed by a father; a diſſolute huſband by a 
wife; and one friend excites the languiſhing kindneſs of ano- 
ther. What numbers of men are loſt, for want of being re- 
minded! So long as I am preſſed, I will rather defire a fayour 
than ſo much as take any notice of a requital; but if my liber- 
ty, my family, or my country be at ſtake, my zeal and indig- 


nation ſhall over- rule my modeſty, anch the world ſhall then un- 


derſtand, that I have done all I could, nct to ſtand in need of 


An ungtatefu! man. And, in concluſion, the necellity of re- 


ceiving a benefit ſhall overcome the ſhame of recalling it, In 
ſome caſes, it is not only allowable to remind the receiver of 
a beneſit, but even EY both parties are the better by it. 


888 D EIS d ee * * 
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In what Manner a wicked Man ought to be reguited, or abliged. 


A Wicked man is quite incapable of ſome benefits; o- 
thers are beſtowed upon him for ſeeondary reaſons, and 
not for his own ſake, There are likewiſe certain offices of hu- 
manity, which are only allowed him as he is a man,, regard. 
leſs either of virtue or vice. To paſs over the firſt, point; the 
ſecond muſt, be handled carefully, and with diſtinction, and 
not without fame ſeeming exceptions to the general rule: as 
tft, there is no choice or intention in the caſe, hut. it is a good 
oihce done him for ſome by-intergf, or by chance: ſecondly, 
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there is no judgment in it neither, for it is to a wicked man. 
1 In ſhort, it is not properly a beneſit, without theſe circumſtan- 
_ ces, at leaſt not to him. I reſcue a friend from thieves, and 
ö the other eſcapes for company; I diſcharge a friend's debt, 
and becauſe they were both in a bond, the other comes off 
too. 'The third is very extenſive, and varies according to the 
degree of generoſity on the one fide, and of wickedneſs on the 
other. Some benefactors will do more than they are bound 
to do: and ſome men are fo lewd, that it is dangerous to do 
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them the leaſt good; no not ſo much as by way of return, or Ic 
requital. | : ST 
„ Ir the bad, as well as the good, + are to 4 


be ſharers of the benefactor's bounty, we h 


_ | ; FEY A . 
grateful man ought to diſtinguiſh betwixt a perſonal and 


| | . a common benefit ; bet wixt what is given for - 
| 1 company, and what for merit. Secondly, we know the per- Ks 
| 104 ſon to be ungrateful or not, and can reaſonably conclude, that 5 
[i 9 this vice is incurable. Thirdly, we muſt conſider how far we 80 
l 1 >. are obliged by promiſe. The firſt two points are cleared both 3 3 
; it ik in one. We cannot juſtify any particular kindneſs for one 3 ſe 
$1 ik whom we conclude to be a hopeleſly wicked man: fo that the #Þ 1 
I ö il force of the promiſe is the ſingle point in the queſtion. Iam 9 
10 to blame if I knowing:y make a promiſe of a good office to a 3 
WH wicked or ungrateful man; and I am to blame nevertheleſs, if a] 
8 J did it otherwiſe: but muſt yet make it good (under due qua= Y,, 
Iifications) becauſe I promiſed it; that is to ſay, matters con- JT. 
tinuing in the ſome tate, for no man is anſwerable for acci- p 
dents. I will rife at ſuch an hour, I will dine at ſuch a place; Nt: 
but I will do neither of them, if I fall ſick, or it be tempeſtu- e 
oous. I promiſe to aſſiſt a friend in a quarrel, or to plead his 10 
| cauſe; but when I come into the field, or court, it happens to 1 
19 be my father, or brother: I promiſe to accompany him in a ir 
4:18 journey; but there is no travelling on the road for robbers; my h: 
4 ſon is fallen ſick, or my ſpouſe in labour: Theſe circumſtances 1 
| are ſufficient to diſcharge me; for a promiſe is void in its own Mit 


nature, when contrary to Jaw or duty. A wiſe man's counſels 
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are certain, but events are not ſo. And yet if I have made à rath 
promiſe, I will in ſome degree puniſh the temerity of making 
it, with the damage of keeping it, unleſs it turn very much to 
my ſhame or detriment; and then I will be my own conſeſſor 
in the point, and rather be once guilty of denying, than always 
of giving. A benefit is quite different from a debt: It is one 
thing to oblige an unworthy perſon, and another to truſt a bad 
pay- maſter: the one is a bad man, and the other ny an ill 
manager. 

PHiL1iP king of Macedon took great notice of a brave fel- 
low in the army,and ſhewed him the reſpect he had for him. 
This ſoldier being at ſea, was caft away on a coaſt where an 
hoſpitable man took him up, almoſt expiring, carried him to 


his houſe, and maintained him a month at his own expence, 


till he was quite well, and provided him at parting with a vi- 
aticum. The ſoldier made many fair promiſes of making re- 


gquitals for all this civility at his return, when he had the ho- 


nour of ſceing his maſter again. When he goes to court, he 


7 gives Philip an account of the wreck, without mentioning the 
man who had ſaved his life, and ſolicits the eſtate of his pre- 
7 ſerver. Philip, like many other princes in the time of war, 


who give without thinking, granted his requeſt, reflecting at 
the ſame time, how impoſſible it was to pleaſe all the people 


| who would aſk favours of him. When the generous man had 


all taken from him, he was not ſo ſmooth-tongued as to re- 


turn his majeſty thanks for not taking his perſon alſo, but wrote 


| a frank ſpirited letter to the king, relating the whole ſtory. 
Philip was fo enraged at the ſoldier's ingratitude, that he in- 


ſtantly commanded the eſtate to be reſtored to the former 6wn- 
er of it, and the ungrateful fcllow to be branded with a hot i- 
ron for an example to others. In this caſe, was it right for 
the king to keep his promgſe ?/ in the firſt place, he was not 
indebted to the ſoldier; and in the ſecond place, it would 
have been injuring the perſon who had behaved ſo friendly; 
and in the laſt place, a very bad example to people in general: 
it would have been little leſs than interdiction of fire and wa- 
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ter to the wretched, to inflidt ſuch a penalty upon giving them 
relief. There ſhould always be an exception; as if things 

| Hand as they were, if can, if I may. | 

22. WF oo Stool it be my fate to receive *a be- | 
„ nefit Trom A Perſon who betrays his court | 
9 try afterwards, I fhould think myſelf obli- | 


3 wy - ged to him for ſuch a requital as might be [ 
e * confiſtent with my public duty. I 'would | 


not aſſiſt him with money or credit, to le- 
vy or pay ſoldiers, nor arms; but I would not refuſe to gra- 
tify him at my own expence with fuch curioſities as michs 1a- 
tisfy him one way, and not hurt him another; I would not do 
any thing that might aſfift or be an advantage to his party. 
But with regard to a benefactor, that afterwards became mine 
and my country's enemy, and alſo an enemy to all mankind, | 
what ſhould TI do in this caſe? I muſt conſider the difference W 
betwixt the wickedneſs of a man, and the cruelty of a beaft; 
betwixt a particular or Himited pafſion; and a ſanguinary rage, 
that reaches even to the danger and deſtruction of human ſo- 
ciety. In the firft place I would elear myſelf of him, and 
have nothing more to do with him; but if he once comes to 
delight i in blood, and be outrageous and cavetous, to invent || 
torments, and take delight in them, the law of nature frees me | 
from ſuch an obligation. But this is a wickedneſs fo ſeldom 
met with, that it may be ſet down amongſt the wonders of na- 
ture. We muſt therefore confine our fubject to ſuch men as F- 
we deteft with horror; ſuch men as we frequently ſee in camps, | 
courts and feats of juſtice: I will return what I have received 
from fuck wicked moaſters, without making any advantage of g 
their wickednefs. 
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Tarov com we daily abuſe + the goodneſs 
of the Almighty, he does not withdraw his 
merciful hand. How many wretches en- 
joy the comfort of fight, and all the bleſ- 
er of providence notwithſtanding their ungratitude for ſuch 
benefits! Weexclaim, Such a knare is better uſed than J am! 


+ Even 10 the 
"viched, Prov 
dence is merciful. 
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li- even from the ungrateful, though they queſtion from whence 
be they come. The wiſdom of heaven does every thing for the 
uld | good of the world, and the giſts of nature are granted promiſ- 
le- cuouſly to men; and it 1s the will of the Almighty, that the 
ra- wicked ſhall fare the better for the good, than the good fare 
ſa- the worſe for the wicked. Indeed a wiſe prince may beſtow 
do W honours upon the deſerving; but in dealing a public dole, 
ty. there is no reſpect paid to the manners. of the man; but 2 
ine traitor, or thief, will ſhare in common with a good and an ho- 
nd, neſt perſon. If a good and a wicked man ſail both in one ſhip, 
nee , the wind mult be equally favourable to both. The good and 
aft; wicked ſhare equally of the common benefits of laws, privi- 
ge, 7 ledges, communities, letters, and medicines z nor was it ever 
ſo- f known for a man to ſuppreſs a ſovereign remedy, to prevent 
and 1 a wicked perſon from being cured with it. Cities are built 
sto for both good and wicked, and the fame remedy effects both 
ent alike. In ſuch caſes we muſt eſtimate the people; there is 
me a great difference between chuſing a man, and not excluding 
om him: the law is free to the rebellious as well as the obedient: 
na- and there are ſome benefits, that could not be allowed to any, 
1 a8 if every perion had not them alfo. The ſun was made for the 
PS convenience of the world, and for the providential order of the 
ved fſeaſons, and not for me alone; yet my private obligation for 
e of it is the ſame. He who is . not to oblige the un- 
| grateful and wicked, muſt determine to oblige nobody, for we 
nets are all ungrateful, none of us are good. 
his Wr have been all this time talking how A wicked nian 
en. far a wicked man may be obliged, and the cannet receive 4 
- Stoicks tell us at laſt, that he cannot be ob- benefit. 
UC 


And even extend our complaints to providence. How many 
good men have their crops blaſted, while the wicked enjoy 


plenty! we complain ſuch a perſon has uſed me very ill. In 
this caſe, what ſhould we do, but what the Almighty himfelf 


has done? we ſce-Providence does not withhold her benefits, 


iged at all: for they conclude that he is in- 
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48 SENECA OF BENEFITS. CHAP: XIV, 
capable of any good, and conſequently of receivingany benefit, 
One advantage he has, he cannot be ungrateful, if he cannot 
be obliged: for if he does not receive favours, he need not re- 
turn any. A good man and an ungrateful man are a contraſt; 
ſo. that there is no ingratitude at this rate. A wicked per- 
ſon's mind is compared to a vitiated ſtomach; the beſt nou- 
riſhment turns to the diſeaſe, and he corrupts all he receives. 
But allowing this to be the caſe, a wicked man may ſtill be fo | 
far obliged, as to appear ungrateful, it he makes no return for 
benchts reccived: for though the benefit be not perfect, yet it 
is ſomething like it. There are goods of mind, body, and for- 
tune. Fools and wicked men are incapable of the former; 
the reſt they may be allowed. You will fay, why ſhould I 
call a perſon ungrateful, for not returning what I do not allow 
to be a benefit? I anſwer, that if it is received as a beneſit, 
and not returned in that light, it 1s ungrateful; for that which 
paſſes for an obligation amongſt wicked men, is an obligation 
confined upon them; and they may pay each other in their 
own coin; the money is current, whether it be gold or leather, 
if it be authorized. Cleanthes carries it ſtill further: he that 
is backward in doing a kind office, ſays he, though it be no 
benefit, would have acted the ſame if it had been one; and is 
as guilty as a thief is who has ſet his booty, and is ready arm- 
ed and mounted, with a deſign to ſeize it, though the blood 
is not yet drawn. Wickedneſs is formed in the heart, and the 
matter of truth is only the difcovery and putting it in execu- 
tion. Though a wicked perſon cannot either beſtow or re- 
ceive a benefit, becauſe he has no inclination to do good, and 
when virtue takes poſſeſſion of him, he is no longer wicked; 
yet we generally call it one, as when we call a man illiterate, 
that is not learned, or a perſon naked who is not well cloath-. 
ed, though the one can read, and the other nas cloaths on. 
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CH AF. Av. | 
A View of the Parts and Duties M a Benefattor. 


HE three chief points in the queſtion of benefits, are, 
firſt, a proper choice in the object, ſecondly, in the mat- 
ter of our generoſity; and, thirdly, a thankful happineſs in the 
manner of our expreſſing it. But there are ſtill other conſi- 
derations, which are incumbent upon the benefactor, and de- 
ſerve a place in this diſcourſe. 
Ir is not ſufficient to do a favour, and with a good grace 
* 

too, unleſs we repeat it, without *murmur- * Confer obligaths 

ing or upbraiding. It is a common caſe 

Ye a ons cheerfully, 

to charge the receiver with ingratitude, .. "i oe 
3 ; . without repining 
when the indiſcretion and levity of the gi- oy | 
ver is generally more blameable; for all rng 
circumſtances ſhould be duly conſidered, to complete the ac- 
tion. We meet with ſome ungrateful people, but we are the 
cauſe of more being ſo by our forwardneſs, change of tem- 
per, and reproaches. And this is the caſe: we intendedly 
give moſt to thoſe who are able to give much again. We give 


to the proud and covetous, that will never be thankful, for 


their deſires are never to be ſatisfied. People always wiſh to 
be better than they are; a tribune would be a prætor; a præ- 
tor a conſul; without reflecting upon what he was, but 
wiſhing for greater honour. People are ſtill confidering, hall 
T lofe this or that benefit ? If it be loſt, the error lies in beſtow- 
ing it ill; for it is as good as conſecrated, if rightly placed; 
if we are deceived in another perfon, let us not be deceived in 
ourſelves too. A good man will mend the matter, and ima 
gine the beſt ; he will ſay, probably he has forgot it ; perhaps 
he could not, * may yet make a return. A creditor who waits 
with patience, may in time make a good paymaſter of a bad 
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one; perſevering in goodneſs will get the better of a bad diſ- 
poſition; as care and induſtry will make a barren ſoil fruitful. 
A perſon may ſtill enjoy the ſatisfaction of having done a good 
office, though the man it be done to proves ungrateful. 
- 5 * o „ 

aan. Ir we ſee other people wicked, * it is 

no reaſon that we mult be ſo too; we muſt 
nie to do good. 
| not be inhuman, becauſe others are un- 


grateful. It is no merit to give and to loſe; but to continue 


doing ſo is an indication of a noble mind: and in reality the 


other's is the greater loſs; the one loſes his benefit, but the 


other loſes himſelf. The ſun ſhines upon the ſacrilegious and 


profane, as well as the righteous. We ſee people diſappoint- 
ed daily in their wives, and yet matrimony goes on: he that 
loſes one battle, hazards another. The ſailor goes to ſea again 
after a wreck. A noble mind does not conſider the profit he 
is to receive from a good office, but has a ſatisfaction in doing 
his duty. Though the world is wicked, we ſhould continue 
to do good, even among wicked men. It is better never to 
receive a kindneſs, rather than never to confer one: though 
the ſin of not making a return for a benefit is the greate/?, that 
of not beſtowing one is the carlieſt. We cannot have a better 
example than God Almighty himſelf, who is continually be- 
ſtowing his mercies upon us, not only for our neceſſities, but 
alſo for-our pleaſures; as fruits and ſeaſons, ſun-ſhine and 
rain, veins of metal and water: all theſe bleſſings are enjoyed 
by the wicked as well as the good; and for no other purpoſe 
but the common benefit of receivers. How then can we who 
receive all things for nothing from the divine Providence, be 
mercenary one to another? It is common to ſay, I gave ſuch a 
perſon ſo much money, I wiſh ] had thrown it into the fire: yet 
the banker, after having had a bad ſecurity, ventures again; 
and the merchant, after a piracy. A man who will do no 
good after he meets with a diſappointment, muſt do nothing 
at all. We raiſe a new houſe after one is burned; and pur 
the plough into the ground after an unfruitful year. Can 
there be greater obligations than thoſe which parents confer 


* 
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upon their children? But were they to leave them in their in- 
fancy, it would be all to no purpoſe. Benefits, like grain, 
muſt be followed from the ſeed to the harveſt. I will leave 
no place for ingratitude. I will follow and ſurround the re- 
ceiver with benefits; ſo that, let him turn which way he will, 
his benefactor ſhall be preſent, even while he endeavours to 
avoid his own memory. I will give to one man, becauſe he 
alks for it; to another, becauſe he does not deſire it; to a 
third, becauſe he is a good man; and to a fourth, becauſe be 
is wicked. I will requite a good man, and beſtow a good of- 
fice upon a bad man; the one becauſe it is my duty, the other, 
that I may owe him nothing. It is diſagreeable to hear a per- 
ſon complain that he has met with an unthankful man: if he 
had met with no more than one, he has been either very care- 
ful or very fortunate. But even care is not ſufficient; for 
there is no way to avoid lofing a benefir, but by not beltowing 
it; and to omit my duty to prevent another from abuſing 1t. 
It is another's fault if he is ungrateful, but it is mine if I do 
not give him an opportunity to be grateful. I will confer o- 
bligations on many men, to find one grateful. Were we to 
do nothing for fear it did not ſucceed, all buſineſs would be 


at an end. I will endeavour to believe every thing, before 1 


give a man over, and do all in my power to avoid loſing both 
a friend and a good office. I do not know but he may take the 
ebligation in a wrong light; it may have eſcaped his memory by 
hurry of buſineſs, or he may have miſſed his opportunity : I will 
excuſe human weakneſs by ſaying, That one man's memory is 
not ſufficient for every thing; it is limited, and can only hold 
ſo much; and when full, muſt let ſome eſcape, to take in 
ſomething elſe; and the laſt benefit is always moſt in our me- 
mory. In youth we forget the obligations of our infancy; and 
when men, thoſe of our youth. If nothing will prevail, let 
him keep what he has; but let him avoid returning evil for 
good, and making it a dangerous affair for a man to do his 
duty. I would as ſoon aſſiſt a beggarly ſpendthriſt with mo- 
D 2 
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ney, as do a good office to ſuch a man. Be the caſe as it will, 
reproach will never have a good effect upon an ungrateful 


perſon; if he is hardened in his wickedneſs, he will pay no 


attention to it, and if he is not, it turns a doubtful modeſty 
into depraved impudence: beſides, he will take an opportuni- 
ty to pick a quarrel with them. 

No time ſhould 8 _ BENEFACTOR » is neither to up- 
nn ing 4 raid a benefit, nor put it off: : the one is 
ber oi 18% hateful, the other tireſome. We mult not 
, hold men in hand, as phyſicians and ſur- 
geons do their patients, keeping them longer in pain and fear 
than is neceſſary, to make the cure appear of more conſe- 
quence. A generous man gives readily, and receives in the 
ſame manner, but never exacts. He is happy in the return, 
and judges favourably of it, let it be what it will, and is con- 


tented with thanks alone. It is more trouble with ſome peo- 


ple to get the benefit after it is promiſed, than a promiſe of 
it; there muſt be ſuch a number of friends made in the caſe. 
One is defired to ſolicit another; and he muſt be ſolicited to 
move a third; and a fourth muſt be beſought to receive it; ſo 
that the author has the ſmalleſt ſhare in the benefit. When 
it comes free, it is welcome; and eſpecially if it be of ſuch a 
nature as to give pleaſure both at receiving and afterwards; 
which will be the caſe if we do nothing for another perſon 
which would not be en to ourletves. 
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| CHAP. XVI. 
In what Manner the Receiver ſhould behave himſelf. 


HERE are certain rules in common between the recet- 
ver and the giver: we mult do both chearſully, that the 
giver mayer receive the fruit of his beneſit in the very act of be- 
ſtowing it. It gives one great ſatisfaction to ſee a friend pleaſ- 
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ed; but far more to make him ſo. The intention of the one 


is to be ſuited to the intention of the other; and there muſt 
be an emulation betwixt them, whether ſhall be moſt oblig- 
ing. Let the one ſay, that he has received a benefit, and let 
the other perſuade himſelf that he has not returned it. Let 
the one ſay, I am paid, and the other, I am yet in your debt: 
let the benefactor acquit the receiver, and the receiver bind 
himſelf. The frankneſs of the diſcharge makes the obligation 
the greater. It is in converſation as in a fennis-court ; bene- 
fits are to be toſt like balls; the longer the reſt, the better are 
the gameſters. The giver, in ſome reſpect, has the odds, be- 
cauſe, (as in a race) he ſtarts firſt, and the other muſt uſe his 
utmoſt efforts to overtake him. The return muſt be larger 
than the firſt obligation, to come up to it; and it is a kind of 
ingratitude, not to return it with intereſt. In money-matters, 
it is a common thing to pay a debt out of courſe, and before 
it is due; but we account ourſelves to owe nothing for a good 
office; whereas the benefit increaſes by delay. That man 
who can neither ſee, hear, ſmell, feel, nor taſte, is undoubt- 


edly in a very wretched condition: but he is far more ſo who, 


wanting a ſenſe of benefits, loſes the greateſt comfort in na- 
ture, in the happineſs of giving and receiving them. He who 
takes a benefit as it is meant, is in the right: for the bene- 
factor has then his end, and his only end, when the receiver is 
grateful. | 

THE more glorious part, in appearance, is that of the giver; 
but the recciver * has undoubtedly the , 1 

: wer 

harder game to play, in many regards. I Bir 1h 
would not accept of a benefit from every | 
perſon, eſpeciallythoſe upon whom I would 
not beſtow one. For why ſhould not J ſcorn to receive a be⸗ 
neſit where I am-aſhamed to owe it? And I would yet be 
more tender too, where I receive than where I give; for it is 
a torment to be in debt where one has no mind to pay; as it 
is the greateſt delight imaginable to be engaged by a friend, 
for whom 1 ſhould: yet have a kindneſs, if I were never ſo. 


game to play. 
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much diſobliged. It is a pain to an honeſt man, and a gene- 


rous mind, to lie under a duty of affection againſt inclination. 
I ſpeak not here of wiſe men, who love to do what they ought 
to do; that have their paſſions at command; that preſcribe 
laws to themſelves, and keep them when they have done; but 
of men in a ſtate of imperfection, that perhaps are very wil- 
ling to be honeſt, and yet are over-born by the contumacy of 
their affections. We ſhould therefore be careful to whom we 
become obliged; and I would be yet much ſtricter in the 
choice of a creditor for benefits than for money. In the one 
caſe, it is but paying what I had, and the debt is diſcharged : 
in the other, I do not only owe more, but when I have paid 


that, Iam ſtill in arrear: and this law is the very foundation 


of friendſhip. I will ſuppoſe myſclf in priſon, and a wicked 
villain offers to lay down a ſum of money for my redemption. 
Firſt, ſhall I make uſe of the money or no? Secondly, if I do, 
what return ſhall I make him for it? To the firſt point, I will 
take it; but only as a debt, not as a benefit, that ſhall ever 
tie me to a friendſhip with him: And, ſecondly, my ac- 
knowledgment ſhall be only correſpondent to ſuch an obliga- 
tion. It is a ſchool-queſtion, Whether or no Brutus, that 
thought Cæſar not fit to live, (and put himſelf at the head of 
a conſpiracy againſt him) could honeſtly have received his life 


from Czfar, if he had fallen into Cæſar's power, without exa- 


mining what reaſon moved him to that action? How great a 
man ſoever he was in other caſes, he was undoubtedly out in 
this, and very much below the dignity of his profeſſion. For 
a Stoick to fear the name of a king, when yet monarchy is the 
beſt ſtate of government; or there to hope for liberty, where 
ſo great rewards are offered both for tyrants and their ſlaves; 
for him to imagine, ever to bring the laws to their former 
ſtate, where ſo many thouſand lives had been loſt in the con- 
teſt, not ſo much whether they ſhould ſerve or no, but who 


" ſhould be their maſter: He muſt certainly have been very 


much out in the nature and reaſon of things, to imagine, that 


another would not ſtart up in his ſtead,” when there was yet a 


or 
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Tarquin found, after ſo many kings that were deſtroyed, either 
by ſword or thunder: And yet the reſolution is, that he might 
have received it, but not as a benefit; for if that was the caſe, 


any man may take my life that pleaſes. 


Fapius Perſicus, a man who * led a ve- A benefit re- 


ry infamous life, ſent a conſiderable ſum fufed for the pers 


of money to Græcinus Julius, (who was af= /on. 


terwards put to death by the order of Ca- 


ligula, out of a pure malice to his virtue) as a contribition 
towards the expence of plays and other public entertainments 
but Julius refuſed itz and ſome of his friends, who had an 
eye upon the preſent, aſked him, Why he did not accept of it? 
Do you imagine, anſwered he, that I will take money, where 1 
would not ſo much as take a glaſs of wine? Some time after 
this, a much greater ſum was ſent him by one Rebilus, a man 
of the ſame character, for the ſame purpoſe as the former pre- 
ſent. I muſt beg to be excuſed, ſays he to the mellenger, Jor 7 
world not accept wy any thing from Perſicus. 

A CERTAIN Pythagorean * having bar- 4 Pythagorean 
gained with a ſhoe-maker for a pair of /cruple. 
ſhoes, and going a few days after to pay 
for them, found the ſhop ſhut up. After having knocked a 
long time at the door, he was thus addrefſed by a man who 
was paſling in the ſtreet: You may knock there for ever, friend, 
before you make the man you want hear, for he is dead. And 
when our friends are no more, we hear no' longer any news. of 
them; but yours, who are to live again, will ſbiſt well enough 
(alluding to the Pythagorean doctrine of tranſmjgration). As 
ſoon as the philoſopher heard this, he went away, very. well 
content for faving his money: At laſt his conſcience began to 
check him, and he thus reflected as he went along: Though 


the man be dead to others, he is alive to thee; pay him what 
thou art indebted to him. Thus ſaying, he returned back a- 


gain, and thruſt the money through the chink of the door in- 
to the ſhop, Whatever we owe, it is our part to find where 
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to pay it; for the debt is ſtill the ſame, whether the creditor 


be good or bad. | 
+ A forced bene» © Ir a tyrant or a ſuperior force + me to ac- 
AS: :- cept a benefit, and it would be dangerous 


| to refuſe; it is rather obeying than receiv- 
ing, and the neceſlity deſtroys the choice. The way to know 
what I have a mind to do, is to leave me at liberty, whether 
I will do it or no; but it is yet a benefit if a man does me a 
kindneſs in ſpight of my teeth; as it is none, if I do any man 
good contrary to my inclination. A man may both hate, and 
yet receive a benefit at the ſame time; the money is never the 
worſe becauſe a fool refuſes to take it, who is not acquainted 
with coins. It matters not how the thing be taken, provided 
it be good for the receiver, and fo intended. Nay, the recei- 
ver may be obliged, and yet be ignorant of it: but there can 
be no benefit, which is unknown to the giver. Neither will 
I, upon any terms, receive a benefit from a worthy perſon that 


may do him a miſchief: it is the part of an enemy, to ſave him». 


ſelf, by doing another man harm. 

HowEvER, let us be ſure to keep a 
grateſul mind t. It is not enough to ſay, 
W hat requital ſhall a ſlave offer to his pa- 
tron, or a poor man to his prince; when it is the glory of gra- 
titude, that it depends only upon the good will. In what man- 


I Keep a grate- 


ner ſha?l I be grateful to the man who ſaves my life, gives me 
liberty, which is more than life, defends my fame, or delivers 


me from beggary? I will receive, cheriſh, and rejoice in the 
benefit. Take it kindly, and it is requited: not that the debt 
itfelf is diſcharged, but it is neverthelcfs a diſcharge of the 
conſcience. I will yet diſtinguiſh betwixt the debtor that is 


undone by fire, or thieves, and another that becomes inſolvent 


by expences upon gaming and whores: nor do I take this gra- 


_ titude for a payment; but I preſume there is no danger of be- 


ing arreſted for ſuch a debt. 
Wu ought to be chearful + and 1 in 


8 In the returning the return of benefits, but not preffing. 
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There is as much greatneſs of mind in be- of benefits,. ue 
ing indebted for a favour, as in doing one: ud not be im- 
an unſeaſonable return is as-blameable as portunate, but 
no return at all. A man who is haſty in chearful. 
returning benefits, appears tired of being | 
indebted to his friend. It is commendable to ew a readi- 
neſs to return a. good office, but to do it as a diſcharge is 
quite different, and appears like throwing off a tireſcme bur- 
den. A benefactor ſhould, without conſidering the opinion 
of the world, ſay when he would chuſe to reccive it; if a man 
is conſcious that he is right, he may be ſatisſied; he cannot 
be miſtaken in himſelf, but another perſon may. A. perion 
who is very anxious to return a benefit, imagines the other is 
the ſame to receive it. If it be more acrevabls to him that 
we ſhould keep it, why do we refuſe, and preſume to diſpoſe, 

of his treaſure, who may call it in, or let it lie as he pleaſes? 
It is as blameable to receive what I ſhould not, as not to give 
what I ſhould: the giver has the right of chaſing his own time 
for receiving. 

SOME people have an ab beck i in + In either giv- 

+ receiving and conferring benefits, which ing or receiving 
is ridiculous. The ſame rule aniwers both benefits there 
ſides, as in the caſe of a father and a fon, miiſt be no pride. 
huſband and wife, friend and acquain- 
tance, where the duties are known and common. There are 
ſome people who will not receive a benefit publicly, and thank 
you privately; there muſt be no witnefles to it. This is not 
ſo much a ſcruple of modeſty, as a kind of ingratitude, and 
denying the obligation. Some men receive favours with ſo. 
much indifference, that it might be ſuſpected the obligation 
lay on the other fide: as who ſhould ſay, Well, I will take it, 
as it muſt beſo. Others in ſuch a careleſs manner, as if they 
ſcarcely knew any thing of the matter; whereas you ſhould 
rather enlarge it, by ſaying, How many have been obliged by 
it! there never was ſo kind; fo ſeaſonable a favour. Furnius 
gained very much upon Auguſtus by a ſpeech upon getting 


- 
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his father's forgiveneſs for ſiding with Antony: This grace, 
fays he, is the only injury Cæſar ęver did me: for it has put 
me under a neceſſity of living and dying ungrateful. It is more 
ſafe to affront ſome people than to oblige them; the more de- 
ſerving a man is, he is the worſe ſpoken of; as if ſhewing an 
open hatred to their benefactors argued that they were under 
no obligations. Some people are ſo moroſe and ill-tempered, 
that an obligation, or return, offends them, which is a diſ- 
couragement both to kindneſs-and gratitude. The not con- 
ferring a benefit, or receiving one, are equally a miſtake. A 
perſon who refuſes a freſh obligation; appears to be offended 
with a former one: and yet ſometimes I would neither re- 
ceive nor return a benefit, if I could. | 


OCR r K MC: K G ne gs OR 
E XVI. 
Of Gratitude. 


O preach up gratitude, is pleading the cauſe both of 

God and. man; we can neither be religious nor ſocia- 
ble without it. There is a great pleaſure in the thoughts of 
it, as well as in the action itſelf; when I can ſay to myſelf, J 
efleem my benefattor ; what would I not do to ferve him, if I had 
it in my power ? Suppoſe I could not make a return, the inten- 
tion would give me pleaſure. A man is not the worſe pilot 
becauſe he is on dry ground; leſs brave becauſe his hands are 
bound; leſs an artiſt becauſe he has not his tools with him; 
or leſs a muſician if he wants his inftruments. If I have on- 
ly a deſire to be grateful, TI am ſo. If I am under the hand of 
the executioner; if I be upon the wheel; or am burnt limb 
by limb, and my whole body dropping into the flames, a good 
conſcience will ſupport me under all difficulties, even in death 
itſelf: nay, it is comfortable even when death approach- 
es us; for when we come to that point, how attentive are we 
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to recollect all our benefactors, that we may ſet our minds in 
order, and leave the world in a fair manner! We cannot en- 


joy reputation, peace, or ſafety, if we are ungrateful: and it 
is not the leſs defirable, becauſe it is attended with many ad- 


wn 1 vantageous benefits. If the ſun, moon, and ſtars had no o- 
er ther buſineſs than to paſs over our heads, without any effect 
d, | upon our minds or bodies, health, fruits or ſeaſons, a man 
Wo | could hardly lift up his eyes towards the heavens without ve- 
by neration and ſurprize, to- ſee fo. many millions of brilliant 
\ © lights, and to obſerve their courſes and reyolutions, even with- 
d out any regard to the common good of the world. But when 
1 it is conſidered, that providence and nature are at work with 


the wonderful force and operation of their influences and mo- 
tions while we ſleep, we muſt acknowledge that their orna- 
ment is the ſmalleſt part of their value, and that they are more 
to be reſpected for their virtue than grandeur. Their chief 
uſe and intent is matter of life and neceſſity; though they 
may appear more conſiderable to us for their beauty and ma- 
jeſty. And ſo it is in the caſe of gratitude; we eſteem it more 
for ſecondary ends than for itſelf alone. : 
| IT is impoſſible to be grateful without Oppoſition muſt 
contemning thoſe things which put the nf prevent 1 
common people out of their ſenſes. We from being grate» 
muſt be baniſhed, beggared, expoſed to re- ful. 
proaches, lay down 'our lives; nay, loyalty 
often ſuffers the puniſhment due to rebellion, and treaſon is 
rewarded as fidelity. As the benefits of it are great and ma- 
ny, fo are the dangers, which muſt be the caſe in all other 
_ virtues, more or leſs: and it would be hard if this ſhould be 
more painful and fruitleſs: ſo that if we ſhould go on ſmooth- 
ly, we muſt determine to make our paſſage to it, even thro? 
the moſt rugged and thorny paths, and ſtill keep grateful, for 
the ſake of virtue, above any intereſt we could receive; gra- 
titude both gains us new friends, and preſerves old ones. We 
ſhould not fiſh for one benefit with another; and expect to get 
more by beſtowing a little: or to oblige for any ſort of expe- 


1 


n 


imaginary, and the other real, 
uV ho immediately upon returning one benefit, expects another. 


cheap virtue. 
ſluggard may be ſo without labour. And yet there is a pro- 


dience, but becauſe it is right that I ſhould do fo, and becauſe I 
love it to ſuch a degree, that I: could not be prateful, without 
appearing the contrary, and could 'not return a benefit without 
having it ſuppoſed I did an injury; ſtill T woult be grateful, in 
ſpite of infamy itſelf. I eſteem that man who ventures his 


fame to preſerve the conſcience of an honeſt man; the one is 
He cannot be called grateful, 


A perſon who is grateful through fear, or for profit, is like a 


weman who is honeſt on account of reputation only. 

. . * As gratitude is a plain, eaſy and chea 
* Gratitude ig a 8 ane, P 
by ., 3 virtue, fo it is alſo a neceſſary one: ſo 
1 cheap, that a covetous man may be grate- 
ful without expence; and ſo eaſy, that the 


per time, place, and occaſion, when a benefit had better be dif- 


owned than returned, 

e.. 7 : WE are to underſtand that gratitude * 
| ; or a favour is a different affair from re- 
at (46d 8 turning it: a good intention is ſufficient 
sin one caſe, bug the effect is iteceſſary in 
. the other. Though a patient dies under, 
_ the band of a phyſician; yet if he has done 
his beſt, he 1s abt to be blamed; the ſame with a general of 
the army, if a battle is loſt; and an advocate, if his client loſe 
the cauſe; in this caſe, the one acquits himſelf, though the o- 
ther receives no benefit from it, That man who is always rea- 
dy and willing, and uſing his endeavours to return a good of- 
fice, is a grateful man, though he fails in his intentions, and 


does more than a perſon who makes an immediate return, with- 


out any trouble to himſelf. If I ſell my eſtace to ranſom a 
friend who is taken priſoner; I go to ſea in tempeſtuous wea- 
ther, or on a coaſt where pirates are troubleſome; if before I 
arrive my friend is at liberty, my friendſhip ſhould be as much 
eſteemed, as if I had redeemed him; and the caſe would have 
been the ſame, if I had been taken and robbed myſclf, A 
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erſon's countenance will diſcover whether he 1s grateful or 
not; an honeſt man is confident and chearful, and enjoys true 
ſciendſhip; a grateful man is always pleaſed with the good he 
bas done, and an unthankful perfon is only once pleaſed with 


what he has received. An opportunity of doing a good office is 


a beneſit of itſelf to a worthy man; he will never be ungrate- 
ſul who attends to'the preſent, and remembers what is paſt. 
But of this caſe no body can judge; for a man may be grateful, 
without making a return, and ungrateful with it. We ſhould 
put the moſt favourable conſtruction upon every thing which 
bears a doubt: a perſon who has an inclination to be quarrel- 


ſome, will make exceptions at words and looks. For my part 


J intend to be juſt to all; when I caſt up my accounts, and 
ſee what I owe, and to whom, I will make returns to each as 
I find it convenient; I will be grateful to God, and every per- 
ſon I have been obliged to, even thoſe whom my friends have. 
been obliged to. I muſt in honour be grateful for what I 
have received: and if it be not yet full, it is ſome pleaſure 
ſtill, that I may hope for more. For the requital of a favour, 
there muſt be virtue, fortune, means, and occaſion. 

As it is poſhble for a man “ to be over- | 
righteous, why may not a perſon alſo be o- 
ver-thankful? it is not uncommon to ſcrew 
up juſtice to the pitch of an injury. There 
is a troubleſome exceſs, very near ingrati- 
tude, and not eaſy to be diſtinguiſhed; but that there is a good 
intention at the foundation of it, however diſordered, (for it 
is effectually but kindneſs out of the wits) we ſhall talk * 
under the title of Gratitude Miſtaken. 


A man may be 
over-thankful as 
well as over-righ- 
Feous. 


- : 
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: CHAP. XVIII. 
Gratitude Mytaken, 


IERE is a ſort of fantaſtical ingratitude in refuſing a 

kind office, becauſe we would not be obligated for it; 
and ſomething related to that nicety of honour on the other 
fide, of being too grateful; only differently ſituated, and the 
moſt excuſable ingtatitude of the two. Some people, by way 
of kindneſs, wiſh miſchief to their benefactors, that they 
may have it in their power to relieve them. 'Thoſe people 
with each other beggared, baniſhed, or diſeaſed, like extrava- 
gant lovers, who take it for a proof of their regard, to have an 
opportunity of aſſiſting them. Where is the difference between 
ſuch wiſhing and curſing, ſuch kindneſs and deadly hatred? 
you will ſay, that the intention is good, but miſapplied. If 
ſuch a perſon is in my power, or in the hands of his enemies, 
creditors or the common people, and nobody but myſelf have 
it in their power to reſcue him; let his life, liberty, and cha- 
racter lie all at ſtake, and nobody but myſelf able to aſſiſt him; 
and for what reaſon? becauſe I have been obliged to him, and 


would return the obligation. If it is gratitude to the man 


you would requite, to wiſh him a jail, chains, ſlavery, war and 
poverty, what do you call ingratitude? Beſides, this manner 
of proceeding is in itſelf wicked, haſty, and unſeaſonable; for 
a perſon who moves too faſt is as blameable as he who does 
not move at all; (not to mention the injuſtice) for if I had 
not been obliged, I would not have wiſhed it. There is a 


time when benefits are neither to be received nor requited. 


To inſiſt on returning a favour when I do not defire it, is un- 
genteel, and more fo, to oblige me to receive it. How ſevere 


would it be, to demand a requital, who is ſo ready to return 


it! To wiſh a perſon in diſtreſs that I may have it in my pow- 
er to relieve him, is wiſhing him to be wretched; to wiſh he 


— 
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may be in need of aſſiſtance from any body, is againſt him; 
or to with he may ſtand in need of me, is ſerving myſelf; fo 
that the buſineſs is not ſo much a charity to my friend, as the 
cancelling of a bond: nay, it is half the defire of an enemy, to 
wiſh a perſon in diſtreſs, to have the pleaſure of relieving himz 
let me rather wiſh he may be happy and powerful, and I under 
obligations to him. We are naturally compaſſionate, merci- 


'F ſul and humane; may gratitude excite us to be more ſo. 


AN honeſt man is not to be guilty of a | t Ie js: af ne 
crime, to make way for a good office; as 232 
; i "= D Sd may 
if a pilot wiſh for a ſtorm, that he may follow it 
ſhew his ſkill; or a general wiſh his army : 
routed, that he may ſhew himſelf a great commander in regain-" 
ing the day. This is like throwing a man into the river, to 
take him out again; to cure an illneſs or a wound is certainly 
an obligation; but to be the occaſion of that illneſs or wound, 
on purpoſe to cure it, is obſtinate ingratitude. To an enemy 
it would be cruel, and much more fo to a friend; for the do- 
ing him a kindneſs will not balance the hurt of putting him 
im a ſituation to require aſſiſtance. Let it be rather a ſcar 
than a wound; but to have neither would be beſt. Rome 
would have been little obliged to Scipio, if he had lengthened 
the Punic war, with an intention that he might finiſh it at 
laſt; or to the Decii, for dying for their country, if they had 
firſt brought it to the extremity of requiring their devotion. 
It may be a commendable contemplation, but a bad with, . 
gneas could never have been ſurnamed the Pious, if he had de. 
© ſired to ſce his country ruined, with an intention of having the 
honour'to take his father out of the flames. It is a ſhame for 
a phyſician ts irritate a diſtemper, and put his patient to pain, 
to gain credit by the cure. If a perſon ſhould openly impre- 
cate captivity, poverty, danger or fear, upon a man who has 
been ſerviceable to him, would he not be condemned by the 
whole world? And where is the difference? the one is an o- 
pen declaration, the other a private wiſh. Rutilius, in his e- 
xile, was told for his comfort, there would ſoon be a civil war, 
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which would bring all baniſhed men home again. He anſwers 
ed, God forbid, it would give me more pleaſure to have my 
country bluſh for my baniſhment, than mourn fer my return. 


There is more honour in being indebted chearfully, than to 


pay diſhoneſtly. It is the deſire of an enemy to take a town, 


that he may preſerve it, and to be victorious that he may for- | 
give; but the cruelty comes before the mercy; beſides, it is 


injuring both God and man, ſer the man mult be firſt afflicted 
by heaven, to be aſſiſted by me. By which means we impoſe 
the cruelty upon God, and take the mercy to ourſelves; which 
at beſt is but a curſe, which makes way for a bleſling; the 


with alone is hurtful; and if it does not ſucceed, it is becauſe | 


beaven has not heard our prayers; and if it has the deſired ef- 


fect, the fear alone is a torment : it is more defirable to have 


afirm and unſhaken ſecurity. A deſire to have it in your pow- 
er to oblige me is friendly, if I ſhould ever have occaſion for it; 
but it is cruel to with me wretched, that I may need your aſ- 


Gſtance. It is much kinder and humane to wiſh I may never 


want the occaſion of obliging, nor the means of doing it, nor 


have reaſon to repent of what I have done. 


BYERS PRE oC PEPE YR VE NN h 
CHA © A101. 
Of Ingratitude. 


XPF all crimes, ingratitudeis the moſt inexcuſable in others, 


and unpardonable in ourſelves. It is in the preateſt 
degree impious; it obliges us to fight againſt our children, 
and- our altars. There ever was, and will be, criminals ef all 
kinds; as murderers, tyrants, traitors, adulterers, thieves, and 
ſacrilegious people; but there is ſcarcely a notorious crime 
without a mixture of ingratitude. It deſtroys the pillars of 
ſociety, and diſunites mankind, and ſo far is this great wick- 
edneſs from ſurpriſing us, that thankfulneſs would be the great- 
eſt wonder. Men are prevented from it by induſiry, expence 
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buſineſs, ſlothfulneſs, or diverted from it by luſt, ambition, 
envy) levity, pride, fear, raſhneſs; nay, by the ſhame of own- 
ing what they have received. All this time the ungrateful 
man can ſay nothing in defence of himſelf; for neither pains 
nor fortune are neceſſary to diſcharge this duty; beſides, the 
igward vexation and anxiety when a man's conſcience makes 
his own reflexions diſagreeable to him. 
WHEN we rail againſt the ungrateful, J e are all un- 
we include all mankind J; even thoſe thankful. 
who complain are ungrateful. I do not 
ſpeak of thoſe who do not ſtick up to the rules of virtue only, 


but mankind in general is degenerated and loſt, We live 


unthankfully in this world, and go murmuring and ſtraggling 
out of it, diſpleaſed with our lot; whereas on the contrary we 


| ſhould be thankful for the bleſſings we have enjoyed, and be 


ſatisfied with what Providence has beſtowed upon us. A lite 
tle more time may prolong our lives, but not render them hap- 
pier; and when it pleaſes the Supreme Being to call us out 
of this world, we mult readily obey his will; and yet all this 


time we are quarreling with the world for what we find in 
-ourſelves, and are ſtill more ungrateful to heaven than to 


each other. What benefit can be great to the man who deſ- 
piſes the favours of his Maker? We deſire to be ſtrong as ele- 
phants, ſwift as bucks, and light as birds; we complain that 
we have not the fight of eagles, the ſagacity of dogs, the age 
of ravens; nay, are diſſatisfied that we are mortal, and have 
not the knowledge of futurity. We are diſobliged becauſe 
we are not gods upon earth, without thinking of the comforts 
we enjoy 1n the ſituation we are placed. We overtake the 
ſwifteſt creatures, and ſubdue the ſtrongeſt; we out-wit the 
craftieſt, and reclaim the fierceſt; we are within one degree 


of heaven, and yet are not contented with that, and would e- 


ven with to be any other creature: we are not pleaſed becauſe 
we cannot draw the united excellencies of all other creatures 
into Qurielves. We ſhould rather be grateful to that Goodneſs 
which has ſubjeCted the whole creation to our uſe. 
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+ Cauſes of In- 


reſerves any thing to himſelf, we think he does 


but wiſhes for more. 


CHAP. XIX. 

SELF-CONcEIT, pride, envy, covetouſ- 
neſs, &c. are the principal + cauſes of in- 
gratitude. It is a common ſaying, Indeed 
be did this or that for me, but it was ſo little, or too late, that 
bad as well not have had it: if 1 had not got it, ſome other 
perſon muft; it was no diſadvantape to him. Indeed our in- 
gratitude is ſo great, that he who gives us all we poſſeſs, if he 
us an injury. 
The diſappointment of Julius Cæſar's infatiable companions 
coſt him his life; yet he kept nothing to himſelf, but the li- 
berty of diſpoſing of it. There is no benefit ſo great, but it 
is in the power of malice to leſſen it; nor any ſo ſmall, but 
a good interpretation may enlarge it. No man who views a 
benefit on the wrong fide, or makes a bad handle of a kind of- 
ſice, can ever be grateful. A covetous perſon is naturally 
ungrateful, becauſe he is never ſatisfied with what he poſſeſſes, 
Some people pretend that it is not in 
their power to make a proper return, and others who have a 
proud heart, are aſhamed to return an obligation, becauſe it 
is owning that they have received one. 
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_ gratitude. 


+ 1} is inhuman 
not to return good 
fer good; and to 
return evil for 


good is deviliſh. 


fit for another, but it is deviliſh to return 
evil for good. There are too many peo- 
ple of thas ſort, who the more they owe the 
more they hate. Nothing can be more 
dangerous than to oblige theſe kind of peo- 
ple: they wiſh the credizor out of tlie way, when they are con- 
ſcious of not paying the debt. The ſhame of an abuſed bene- 
fit is a mortal hatred. When people are wanting favours, 


how they will cringe, and be all ſubmiſſion, with promiſes ne- 


ver to forget the obligation; but after it is granted, the tone 
is altered, and we hear no more of the favour; it is by degrees 
quite forgotten. While we want a favour, nothing is ſo dear to 
us; nor any thing cheaper, when we have received it. A 
man may as well reſuſe to return a ſum of money-which was 
intruſted with him, as not to make a return for a good office, 


Ir is inhuman + not to return one bene- 
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without aſking it. When we forget the benefit, we alſo for- 


get the author of it. People generally conſider their own in- 
tereſt; one man is grateful for his convenience, another i is un- 
thankful for the ſame reaſon. 

Tas complaint of + ingratitude reaches + There are un- 
all ſorts of people; ſome are ungrateful to 7hankful gover- 
their country, and their country no Jeſs un- ners, as well. as 


_ grateful to others. The ſon wiſhes for the wunthankful men. 


death of his father, the huſband for that 
of his wife, &c. 

Burr how can gratitude be expected in an age where there 
are many people craving, all ready to receive and none to give? 
in an age licenced for all wickedneſs and vanity, as Juſt, glut- 
tony, covetouſneſs, pride, envy, impudence, floth, contumacy, 
levity, raſhneſs, fear, private diſcord, and publick evils, vain 
and fruitleſs wiſhes, empty confidence, ſhameleſs impieties, 
ſickly affections, rapines, and the violation of every thing ſa- 
cred and profane: obligations are purſued with poiſon and 
ſword; benefits are turned into crimes; and that blood ſedi- 
tiouſly ſpilt, for which every honeſt man ſhould expoſe his own. 
Thoſe who ſhould be the preſervers of their country, are the 
deſtroyers of it; the ſword gives the law, and mercenaries 


take uparms againſt their maſters. Among theſe turbulent and 


unruly motions, we cannot hope to find honeſt or good faith, 


which is the greateſt of all wiſhes. A conquered city is a lively 


image of human life; there is neither mercy, religion, nor 
modeſty; and we may well forget our benefits, if we forget 
our lives. There are numerous examples of ungrateful peo- 
ple, and likewife of ungrateful governments. Certainly Ca- 
tiline was ungrateful, when his malice was not ſatisfied with 
maſtering his country, but he aimed at the total deſtruction 
of it, by calling in an inveterate enemy from beyond the Alps, 
to ſatisfy their long-thought of revenge, by ſacrificing the 
lives offo many noble Romans as might appeaſethe ghoſts of the 


flaughtered Gauls. Marius too was ungrateful, who, when 


raifed from a common ſoldier to a counſel, un the world 
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for civil bloodſhed and maſacres, and was himſelf the ſign for | 
execution: every man whom he met in the ſtreets, and did 
not ſtretch out his hand to him, was murdered. Sylla likewiſe 
was ungrateful, who when he had ſwam in human blood to 
the gates of the city, carried his outrage into it, and moſt 
cruelly cut two whole legions to pieces, not only after the 
victory, but after quarter was perfidiouſly given them. Good 
heavens! that ſuch a man ſhould eſcape not only with impu- | 
nity, but even receive a reward for ſuch villany! Pompey was 
ungrateful too, who after three conſulſhips, three triumphs, 
and numerous honours, uſurped before his time, ſplit the common 
wealth into three parts, and brought it to ſuch a paſs, that 
they could not hope for ſafety, but by ſlavery. Only, for- 
ſooth, to abate the envy of his power, he took other partners 
with him into the government, as if that which was not law- 
ful ſor any one, might have been allowable for more; dividing 
and diſtributing the provinces, and breaking all into a trium- |} 
virate, reſerving ſtill two parts of the three in his own family: 
And was not Cæſar ungrateful alſo? though, to give him his 
due, he did not break his word: he was merciful in his vice 
tories, and never ſlew any man cowardly: let us therefore for- 
give each other. Only one word more for the ſhame of un- 
grateſul governments, and then we ſhall have done. Was not 
Cicero exiled and plundered? Camillus baniſhed? and Scipio 
diſmiſſed ? but all this is nothing to thoſe who are fo fooliſh, | 
as to diſpute even the goodneſs of heaven, which, without ha- |! 
ving the leaſt view of our making any return, continues load- | 
ing even the moſt ann and repin ing with benefits, 
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CHAP. XX. 
There can be no Law againſt Ingratitude. 


NE would imagine that nature had ſufficiently provided 
O againſt ingratitude, without need of any other law, by 
making it ſo dangerous to itſelf, and ſo deteſtable to other peo- 
Every ungrateful man is his own enemy, and it ſeems 
ſuperfluous to force a man to be kind to himſelf, and to fol- 
low his own inclinations. Human nature is more diſtracted 


and divided by this vice than by any other. We can neither 


be happy nor ſafe without the exerciſe and the commerce of 
mutual offices; for it 1s ſociety alone that ſecures us: take us 
one by one, and we are a prey even to brutes, as well as to one 
another; nature has brought us into the world naked and de- 
fenceleſs; we have not the paws or the teeth of bears and li- 
ons to make ourſelves terrible: but by the two bleſſings of rea- 
ſon and union, we ſecure and defend ourſelves againſt violence 
and fortune. Man by this is rendered maſter of all creatures, 
otherwiſe he would hardly be a match for the weakeſt of them. 
We are comforted by this in ſickneſs, in age, in miſery, in, 
pains, and in the moſt grievous misfortunes. If mankind had 
not theſe bleſſings, they would ſoon be deſtroyed. There is 
indeed no law eſtabliſhed againſt this atrocious crime; but yet 
we cannot ſay that it remains unpunithed, for there certainly 
cannot be a greater penalty than the publick hatred ; beſides, - 
we loſe the moſt valuable bleſſing of life, in the not beſtowrikg 
and receiving of benefits. Ingratitude would diſcredit the ob- 
ligation, if it were to be puniſhed by a law; for a benefit is not 
to be lent, but given: and if we have no return at all, there 


is no juſt cauſe of complaint: for if there were any danger in 
being ungrateful, gratitude would be no virtue. The ſevereſt: 


puniſhments are inflicted on thoſe who are guilty of rebellion, _ 
murder, and ſacrilege; but ingratitude is puniſhed no WERE 
E 3 
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but in the ſchools; all farther pains and infliftions being whol- 
ly remitted to Divine Juſtice. And, if people may be judged 
of by their countenances, the ungrateful man is never without 
a canker at his heart; his mind and aſpect is fad and ſolicitous: 
whereas the other is ever chearful and mild. 

As there are no laws ꝗ extant againſt in- 
gratitude; ſo it is impoſſible to contrive a- 
ny that ſhall reach it in every circumſtance. 
If it were actionable, there would not be 
courts enough in the world to try the cau- 
ſes in. There can be no appointing a day for the requiting 
of benefits, as for the payment of money; nor any eſtimate u- 
pon the benefits themſelves; but the whole matter reſts in the 
conſcience of both parties: and there are ſuch various degrees 
of it, that the ſame rule will never ſerve all. Beſide that, to 
proportion it, as the benefit is greater or leſs, will be both 
impracticable and without reaſon. My life may be ſaved by 
one good turn; my freedom by another, or perhaps my very 


+ There is neither 
nor can be any 
lau againftingra- 
?itude. 


4 foul! How 1s it poſſible for any Jaw to ſuit a puniſhment to 


an ingratitude, under theſe differing degrees? We cannot fay 
in benefits as in bonds, Pay what you owe, How ſhall a man 
pay life, health e Torn in kind? There can be no ſet rule 
to bound that infinite variety of caſes, which are more properly 
the ſubject of humanity and religion, than of law and public 
juſtice, There would likewiſe be diſputes about the benefit 
itſelf; which muſt totally depend upon the courteſy of the 
judge; for no law imaginable can ſet it forth. An eſtate is gi- 
ven me by one man; and a ſword lent me by another, which 
preſerves. my life, Nay, the very ſame thing done different 
ways alters the quality of the obligation. The caſe is greatly 
altered by a look, a word, or a tone. In what manner ſhall 
we judge then, and determine a matter which does not depend 
upon the fact itſelf, but upon the force and intention of it? 
Some things are reckoned beneſits, not for their value, but be · 
cauſe we deſire them. And there are far more raluable offices 
which we do not reckon upon at all. If ingratitude were lia- 
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all alike. What if a man follows a good office with an 1nju- 


| Pare them, and weigh the one againſt the other? There is a- 


ble to a law, we muſt never give but before witneſſes, which 
would deſtroy the dignity of the benefit. : And then the pu- 
niſhment muſt either be equal, where the crimes are unequal, 
or elſe it muſt be unrighteous: ſo that blood muſt anſwer for 
blood. He who is ungrateful for my faving his life, muſt for- 
feit his own. And what can be more inhuman, than that be- 
nefits ſhould conclude in ſanguinary events. My life is ſaved 
by a perſon, and I am ungrateful for it: Sha ll 1 be puniſhed 
in my purſe? That is too little; if it be teſs than the benefit, 
it is unjuſt, and it muſt be capital to be made equal to it. 
There are moreover certain privileges granted to parents that _ 
can never be reduced to a common rule: their injuries may be 
cognizable, but not their benefits: the diverſity of caſes is too 
large and intricate, to be brought within the proſpect of a law: 
fo that it is far more equitable to punith none, than to punith 


ry; whether or no fhall this quit ſcores? or who ſhall com- 


nother thing yet, which perhaps we do nat dream of: net one 
man would eſcape, and yet every man would expect to be his 
own judge. In a word, we are all ungrateful; and the num- 
ber does not only take away the ſhame, but authorizes and 
protects the wickedneſs. 

SOME people are of opinion, that there ſhould be a law a- 
gainſt ingratitude; for, ſay they, it is common for one city to 
upbraid another, and to claim that of poſterity which was be- 
ſtowed upon their anceſtors: but this is only clamour without 
reaſon. Others think it a diſcouragement to good offices, if 
men ſhall not be made anſwerable for them: but I ſay on the 
other ſide, that no man would accept of a benefit on thoſe 
terms. He that gives, is ptompted to it by goodneſs of mind, 
and the generoſity of the action is leſſened by the caution 
for it 1s his defire that the receiver ſhould pleaſe himſelf, and 
owe no more than he thinks fit. But, what if this might oc- 
caſion fewer benefits, ſo long as they would be franker? Nor 
is there any hurt in putting a check upon raſhneſs and profu- 
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ion ; In anſwer to this; men will be careful enough whom 
they oblige, without a law: and it is impoſſible for a judge 
ever to ſet us right in it; or indeed any thing elſe, but the 
faith of the receiver. By this means the honour of a benefit 
15 preſerved, which is otherwiſe prophaned, when it comes to 

be mercenary, and made matter of contention. We have no 
need of any unneceſſary provocations to make us wrangle, we 
are ready enough of ourſelves. In my opinion, it would be 
well if monies might paſs upon the ſame conditions with other 
benefits; and the payment remitted to the conſcience, without 
formalizing upon. bills and ſecurities: but human wiſdom 
has rather adviſed with convenience, than virtue; and choſen 
rather to force honeſty, than expect it. There muſt be bonds, 
_ witneſſes, &c. for every paultry ſum of money; which is juſt 
a plain confeſſion of fraud and wickedneſs; when more credit 
1s given to our ſeals than to our minds; and caution taken leſt 
he that has received the money ſhould deny it. There 1s 
therefore no other difference bewixt the benefactor and an u- 
ſurer, but that there is nobody ſtands bound in the caſe of the 
benefactor. 
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| Of a Happy Life, and in what it con ſiſts. 


2 % 4KOTHING is more deſired by mankind than a hap- 
N © py life, and yet very few know in what that happi- 

neſs conſiſts. We live however in a blind and ea: 

* A* ger purſuit of it; and the more progreſs we make in 
a wrong way, the farther we are from our journey's end. Let 
us therefore in the firſt place conſider, What it is we would de- 
fire to have, and ſecondly, how we may obtain it with the 
greateſt facility. If we be right, we ſhall daily find how much 
we improve, and if we follow the cry or the track of people 
who are out of the way, we muſt expect to be miſled, and to 
continue our days in wandering and error: For which rea- 
ſon, we ſhould take along with us a ſkilful guide. This jours 
ney is quite different from others, where the highway brings 
us to our deſired place; or if we ſhould happen to loſe our 
way, where the inhabitants might ſet us right again: But, ow 
the contrary, the common road is here the moſt dangerous, 
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and the people miſguide us rather than help us. Let us there- 
fore not be led by example, but conduct ourſelves by reaſon. 
Our caſe in human life is very ſimilar to that of a routed ar- 
my; one ſtumbles firſt, and then another falls upon him, and 
ſo they follow one upon the neck of another, till the whole 
field comes to be but one heap of miſcarriages. And the miſ- 
chief is, that the number of the multitude carries it againſt truth 
and juſtice, ſo that we muſt leave the crowd, if we would be 
happy; for the queſtion of a happy lie is not to be decided by 
vote: nay, ſo far from it, that plurality of voices is ſtill an ar- 
gument of the wrong; the common people find it eaſter to be- 
- Heve, than to judge, and content themfelves with what is uſu- 
al; never examining whether it be good or no. By the com- 
mon people is intended the man of title, as well as the common 
mechanic; for I diſtinguiſh them by the mind, which is the 
proper judge of the man, not by the eye. Worldly happineſs, 
I know, makes the head giddy; but when a man comes to 
himſelf again, he will confeſs, That he wiſhes every thing un- 
done that he has done; and that he things he prayed Fu were | 
worſe than thoſe he feared. | 
Tur real happineſs of liſe, is to be | 

q Real * free from pereuybations; to underſtand our | 
duties towards God and man; to enjoy the prefent, without | 
any anxious dependence upon the future: not to amufe ohr- 
ſelves with either hopes or fears, but to be content with what 
we have, which is abundantly ſufficient; for he that is ſo | 
wants nothing. The greateſt bleſſings of mankind are within 
us, and within our reach; but we ihut our eyes, and like peo- 
ple in the dark, we fall foul upon the very thing we ſearch for, 
without finding it. Tranzuillity is a certain equality of mind, 
which n condition of fortune can either exali or depreſs. No- 
thing can make it leſs, for it is the ſtate of human perfection: 
It raiſes us as high as we can go, and makes every man his 
- own ſupporter; whereas he may fall, who is borne up by any 
thing elſe. He that judges aright, and perſcveres in it, enjoys 
a perpetual calm: he takes a true proſpect of things; he ob- 


- 
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ſerves an order, meaſure, a decorum in all his actions: he has 
a benevolence in his nature; he ſquares his life according to 
reaſon; and draws to himſelf love and admiration. Without 
a certain, and an unchangeable judgment, all the reſt is but 
fluctuation, When a man is ſteady in his reſolution, he is un- 
doubtedly in the right. Liberty and ſerenity of mind muſt 
neceſſarily enſue upon the maſtering of thoſe things which ei- 
ther allure or affright us; when, inſtead of thoſe flaſhy plea- 
ſures, (which even at the beſt, are both vain and hurtful toge - 
ther) we ſhall find ourſelves poſſeſſed of everlaſting and tranſ- 


1 porting joys. It muſt be a ſound mind that makes a happy 


man; there muſt be a conſtancy in all conditions; a care for 


worldly things, but without trouble; and ſuch an indifferency 


for the bounties of fortune, that we may live contentedly ei- 
ther with them or without them, There muſt be neither re- 
pining nor quarrelling, nor floth, nor fear; for it makes a dif- 
cord in a man's life. The joy of a wife man is uninterrupt- 
ed; he 1s chearful and ſerene in every condition, and at all 
ſeaſons. This noble diſpoſition is born within him, therefore 
it will never leave him. It is a ſolicitous life, that is egged 
on with the hope of any thing, though never ſo open and eaſy; 
nay, though a man ſhould never ſuffer any kind of dlſappoint- 
ment. I do not ſpeak this, either as a bar to the fair enjoyment 
of lawful pleaſures, or to the gentle flatteries of reaſonable ex- 
pectations: but, on the contrary, I would have men to, be al- 
ways in good humour; provided that it ariſes from their own 
ſouls, and be cheriſhed in their own breaſts. . Other delights 
arc trivial; they may ſmooth the brow, but they do not fill 
and affect the heart. Real joy is a ferene and fober motion; 
and they who take laughing for rejoicing are greatly deceived: 
The ſeat of it is within, and there is no chearfulneſs like the 
reſolution of a brave mind, that has fortune under its feet. He 
that can look death in the face, and bid it welcome; open his 
door to poverty, and bridle his appetites; this1s the man whom 
Providence has eſtabliſhed in the poſſeſſion of inviolable de- 
lights. The pleaſures of the vulgar are ungrounded, thin, 
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76 SENECA OF A HAPPY LIFE, 
and ſuperficial; but the other are ſolid and eternal. As the 
body itſelf is rather a necęſſary thing than a great, ſo the com- 
forts of it are but temporary and vain; beſide, that without 
extraordinary moderation, their end is only pain and repent- 
ance, Whereas, a peaceful conſcience, honeſt thoughts, vir- 


tuous actions, and an indifference for caſual events, are bleſ- | 
ſings without end, ſatiety, or meaſure. This conſummated | 
ſtate of felicity is only a ſubmiſſion to the dictates of right na - 


ture: Wiſdom and virtue is the foundation of it: together 


with the knowledge of what we ought to do, and the confor. : 


mity of the will to that knowledge. 


Wo Pe ee Re Ne race 
C H AP; II. 
Wi hn and Virtue are the Foundation of Human Hoppineſs: 
| and firſt of Wiſdom, 


S we reckon wi/dom and virtue to be the foundation of 
human happineſs, we ſhall treat upon theſe two points, 
in order as they lie. Firſt then of wi/dom; and not in the la- 


titude of its various operations, but only as it has a N to 


good life, and the happineſs of mankind. 
tMhat wiſdom is. Wispou is a right underſtanding; 


is to be choſen, and what rejected, a judgment grounded up- 
on the value of things, and not the common opinion of them; 
an equality of force, and a itrength of reſolution. It ſets a 
watch over our words and deeds, it takes up with the contem- 
plation of the works of nature; and makes us invincible, by 
either good or evil fortune. It is large and ſpacious, and re- 
quires a great deal of room to work in; it ranſacks heaven 
and earth; it has for its object, things paſt, and to come; 
tranſitory and eternal. It examines all the circumſtances of 
time; hat it is, when it began, and how long it 7% Ul continue: ] 


CHAP. II. 


ſaculty of diſcerning good from evil; what | 
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e HAP. II. SENECA OF A HAPPY LIFE. 77 
and ſo for the mind; whence it came, whence it is, when it begins, 
how long it. laſts, whether or no it paſſes from one form to ano- 
ther, er ſerves only one, and wanders when it leaves us; where 
it abides in the ftate of ſeparation, and what the action of it is ; 
what uſe it makes .of its liberty; whether or no it retains the 
memory of things paſt, and comes to the knowledge of itſelf. It 
is the habit of a perfect mind, and the perfection of humanity 
raiſed as high as nature can carry it. It differs from philoſo- 
phy, as avarice and money: the one deſires, and the other is 
deſired; the one is the effect and the reward of the other. To 


be wiſe is the uſe of wiſdom, as ſceing is the uſe of eyes, and 


well-ſpeaking the uſe of eloquence, He that 1s perfectly wiſe 
is perfectly happy; nay, the very beginning of wiſdom makes 
life caſy to us. 'To know all this is not ſufficient, unleſs we 
print it in our minds by daily meditation, and ſo bring a good- 
will $0 a good. habit. We muſt alſo practiſe what we preach : 
for philoſophy 3 is not a ſubject for popular oftentation ; nor 
does it reſt in words, but in things: It is not an entertain- 
ment taken up for delight, or to give a taſte to our leiſure 
but it faſhions the mind, governs our actions, tells us what we 
are to do, and what not. It fits at the helm, and guides us 


through all hazards : nay, we cannot be ſafe without it, for e- 


very hour gives us an occaſion to make uſe of it: It informs 
us in all the duties of life, piety to our. parents, faith to our 
friends, charity to the miſerable, judgment in counſel; it gives 
us peace, by dreading nothing, and riches, by coveting nothing, 
A WISE man is not prevented from doing his duty in any 
condition of ꝓ life. He tempers his for- 
tune if it be good, and maſters it if it be + 4 wiſe man 
bad: if he has an eſtate, he will exerciſe does his duty in 
his virtue in plenty; if none, in poverty; all conditions. 
if he cannot do it in his country, he will 
do it in baniſhment; if he has no command, he will do the 
office of a common ſoldier. Some people have the ſkill of 
taming the wildeſt beaſts: they will make an elephant kneel 
to his keeper, a lion embrace him, and a tiger kiſs him. This 
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is the caſe of a wiſe man in the extremeſt difficulties; let them 
be never ſo terrible in themſelves, when they come to him 
once, they are perfectly tame. They who aſcribe the inven- 
tion of agriculture, navigation, architecture, &c. to wiſe men, 
may perhaps be in the right, that they were invented by wiſe 
men; but they were not invented by wiſe men as wiſe men; 


for wiſdom does not teach our "fingers, but our minds: fid- 


ding and dancing, arms and fortifications, were the works of 
laxury and diſcord; but wiſdom inſtructs us in the way of na- 
ture, and in the arts of unity and concord; not in the inſtru- 


ments, but in the government of life; nor to make us live | 


only, but to live happily. She teaches us what things are good, 
what evil, and what only appear fo; and to diſtinguiſh betwixt 


true greatneſs and tumour, ſhe clears our minds of droſs and | 


vanity: ſhe exalts our minds to heaven, and carries them down 
to hell. She diſcourſes the nature of the ſoul; the pe wers 
and facultics of it; the firſt principles of things; the order of 
Providence: She exalts us from things terreſtrial, to things 
celeſtial; and receives the truth of all: She ſearches nature, 


gives laws to life; and tells us, That it ſegnifies nothing to 


know God, unleſs we cbey him: She looks upon all accidents as 


acts of providence; ſets a true value upon things; delivers us 


from opinions, and condemns all pleaſures that are attended 


with repentance. She allows nothing to be good that will not 


be ſo ſor ever; no man to be happy, but he that needs no o- 


ther happineſs than what he has within himſelf, This is the N 


happineſs of human life; a happineſs that can neither be cor- 
rupted nor extinguiſhed: it enquires into the nature of the 
heavens, the influence of the ſtars; how far they operate upon 
our minds and bodies; which thoughts, though they do not 
form cur manners, yet oy raiſe and diſpoſe us 107 glorious 
things. 
. for 1 Every one acknovlcdges That right 
= ein. of reaſon * is the perfection of uman nature: 
© PAP and wiſdom only the dictate of it. The 
greatneſs that ariſes from it is ſolid and 
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CHAP, 11. SENECA OF A HAPPY LIFE,” 79 
immoveable; the reſolutions of wiſdom being free,” abſolute} 
and conſtant; whereas folly is never long pleaſed with the 
ſame thing, but ſtill ſhifting of counſels, and fick of itſelf 
There can be no happineſs without conſtancy and prudence; 
ſor the wiſe man is to write without blot; and what he likes 

once he approves for ever: He admits of nothing that 1s either 
evil or ſlippery; but marches without ſtaggering or ſtumbling, 
and is never ſurprized. He lives always true and ſteady to 
himſelf, and whatſoever befalls him, this great artificer of both 
fortunes turns to advantage. He that demurs, and heſitates, 
is not yet compoſed: but whereſoever virtue interpoſes upon 
the main, there muſt be concord and content in the parts. 
For all virtues are in agreement, as well as vices are at vati- 
ance. A wiſe man, in what condition ſoever he is, will be 
ſtill happy, for he ſubjects all things to himſelf, becauſe he ſub- 
jects himſelf to reaſon, and governs his actions by counſel, not” 
by faſhion. He is not moved with the utmoſt violences of 


fortune, nor with the extremities of fire and ſword; whereas 


a fool is afraid of his own ſhadow, and ſurpriſed at ill acci- 
dents, as if they were all levelled at him. He does nothing 
unwillingly, for whatever he finds neceſſary, he makes it his 
choice. He propounds to himſelf the certain ſcope and end 


of human life: he follows that which conduces to it, and a- 


voids that which hinders it. Whatever his lot be, he is con- 


tent with it, without withing for what he has not; though he 


would rather abound than want. The great buſineſs of his 
life, like that of nature, is performed without tumult, or noiſe; 
He neither fears danger nor provokes itz but it is his cau- 
tion, not any want of courage; for he looks upon captivity, 
wounds and chains.only as lymphatical and falſe terrors. He 
pretends not to compleat whatever he undertakes; but to do 
that well which he does. Arts are but the ſcrvants, wiſdom 
commands; and where the matter fails, the workman is not 
to blame. He is cautious in doubtful caſes, temperate in 
proſperity, and reſolute in adverſity; Rill making the beſt of 
every condition, and improving all occaſions to make them 
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80 SENECA OF A HAPPY LIFE, CHAP. 11, 
ſerviceable to his fate. Somie accidents there are, which I con- 
feſs may affect him, but not overthrow him; as bodily pains, 
loſs of children and friends; the ruin and deſolation of a 
man's country. One muſt be made of iron, not to be ſenſi- 
ble of theſe ealamities; and beſide, if one were not to feel 
them, there would be no virtue in bearing them. ; 

43 2 IN the ſchool of wiſdomy, there are 
. i-th, hl 4 three degrees of proficients. The firſt ace 
„ thoſe who come within the ſight of it but 
dom. 

T not up to it: they have learned what they 
ought to do, but they have not put their knowledge in prac- 
tice: they are paſt the danger of a relapſe, but they have ſtill 
the grudges of a diſeaſe, though they be out of the danger of 
it. By a diſeaſe, I underſtand an obſtinacy in evil, or an ill 
habit, which makes us over-eager upon things which are ei- 


ther not much to be deſired, or not at all. A ſecond ſort are 


thoſe who have ſubjected their appetites for a ſeaſon, hut are 
yet in fear of falling back. - A third ſort are thoſe who are 
clear of many vices, but nat of all. They are not covetous, 
but perhaps they are paſſionate; not luſtful, but perchance 
ambitious; they are firm enough in ſome caſes, but weak in 
others; there are ſeveral who deſpiſe death, and yet ſhrink at 
pain. There are diverſities in wiſe men, but no inequalities; 
one is more affable; another more ready; a third, a better | 
ſpeaker; but the felicity of them all is equal. It is in this as 


in heavenly bodies; there is a certain ſtate in greatneſs. 


4S+ 


” ' A w1sE man 4 may have occaſion for 
In ſoame caſes, a advice in ſome caſes in domeſtic affairs, as | 
wiſe man may of a phylician, or an attorney: but in great- 
need advice. er matters, the bleſſing of wiſe men reſts in 
the joy they take in the communication of 
- their virtues. Were there nothing elſe ir it, a man would 
apply himſelf to wiſdom, becauſe it ſettles him in an uninter- 
rupted peace of mind, 
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Without Virtue there can be no Happineſs. 


HE only immortal thing which belongs to mortality is 
virtue, that perfect good, the only compliment of a hap- 
py life: it is the knowledge both of itſelf and others; it is true 
greatneſs of mind, not to be dejected with bad fortune, nor 
elevated with good; it is ſociable, free, ſteady, without fear, 
gentle, peaceable in itſelf, full of inexpreſſible pleaſure, and 
is eſteemed for itſelf alone. A man may be a good governor, 
a good phyſician, a good grammarian, and yet not a good man. 
All outward appearances are only acceſſaries; for the ſeat of 
it is a holy and pure mind, conſiſting of a conformity of acti- 
ons, which cannot be expected while our paſſions diſtract us. 
Yet a perſon may be allowed to change colour and counte- 


nance, and bear ſuch impreſſions as are a kind of natural force 185 


upon the body, though not under the dominion of the mind: 
But all this time his judgment muſt be ſteady, he ſhall act 
with reſolution, and not be divided between the motions of 
his body and mind, It is not an immaterial affair, I know, 
whether a man lies upon his bed at eaſe, or is tortured up- 


on a wheel; and yet the ſtate of eaſe may be the worſt, if en- 


joyed with infamy, and the torment preferable, if we ſuffer with 


honour. It is the virtue of the action, and not the action it- 


ſelf, which makes it good or bad; he that is led in triumph 
may be greater than his conqueror. When we come to ſet 
more value upon our fleſh than our honeſty, we are loſt; but 


I would not run into dangers and inconveniencies except 


where the man and the brute come in competition: and in 
this caſe, rather than forfeit my faith, reaſon, or credit, I will 
run all hazards. To have tender parents, dutiful children, 
and to live under a juſt and well-ordered government, are great 
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bleſſings. Now, would it not grieve a virtuous man to ſee 
his children ſlaughtered, his father reduced to ſlavery, and 
his country over-run by a cruel enemy? The ſimple loſs of a 
bleſſing is very different from having it ſucceeded by a great 
miſchief over and above. The loſs of health is followed with 
ſickneſs; and the loſs of ſight with blindneſs; but in the loſs 
of children and friends it is net ſo; virtue fills the mind, and 
removes the deſire of what we have not. If the fountain is 
ſafe, what matters it whether the water be ftopped or not? 
Does a great number of friends make a man wiſer, or does 
the loſs of them make him more fooliſh? So he is neither 
more happy nor miſerable. Grief, pain, or ſhort life, are ac - 
ceſſions which have no effect upon virtue. It does not con- 
ſiſt in the things we do, but in the action. Infamy, pover- 
ty, or a deſpicable body, cannot obſcure the beauty of virtue; 
it will ſhine through all oppoſitions, and he who obſerves 
nearly the ſtate of the wicked man, will diſcover the canker 
at his heart, through all the cazzling ſplendour of fortune 
and greatneſs. We ſhall then perceive how childiſb it is to 
fix our minds upon mean and trifling things. Where is the 
difference between old men and children, but the one deals in 
paintings and ſſatues, the other in babies? So that men are the 
moſt expenſive fools of the two. 
WERE it but poſſible to behold the mind of a Be man, 
; 8 as it is illuſtrated with virtue; the beaut 
"17 The dignity of and the majeſty + of it, which 1s a 4 
1 782880 not ſo much as to be thought of without 
love and veneration; would not a man bleſs himſelf at the 
ſight of ſuch an object, as at the encounter of ſome ſuperna- 
tural power? A power ſo wonderful, that it is a kind of charm 
upon the ſouls of thoſe who are truly affected with it. There 
is ſo ſurpriſing a grace and authority in it, that even the great- 
eſt ſinners approve of it, and ſet up for the reputation of be- 
ing accounted virtuous themſelves. They covet the fruit in- 
' ded, and the profit of wickedneſs, but they are aſhamed of 
the imputation of it, and hate it. It is by an impreſſion of 
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nature, that all men have a reverence for virtue: Though they 
do not practiſe it, yet they know it: Nay, for the countenance 
of their very wickedneſs, they miſcal it virtue. They call 


their injuries benefits, and expect a man ſhould thank them 


for doing him a miſchief; they. cover their moſt notorious 1- 


niquities with a pretext of juſtice. He who robs upon the 


highway had rather find his booty than force it. Aſk any of 
them who live upon rapine, oppreſſion, or fraud, if they would 
not rather enjoy a fortune honeſtly acquired, and their conſci- 
ences will not allow them to deny it. Men are vicious only 
for the profit of villainy; for at the ſame time that they com- 
mit it, they condemn it. Nay, ſo powerful is virtue, and fo 
gracious 1s providence, that every man has a light ſet up with; 
in him for a guide: which we do all of us both ſee and ac» 
knowledge, though we do not purſue it. It 1s this which 
makes the criminal upon the rack happier than the execution; 
er, and ſickneſs better than health, if we bear it without-yield- 
ing or repining : It overcomes ill fortune, and moderates good; 


for it marches betwixt the one and the other, with an equal 


contempt of both. It (like fire) turns all things into itſelf ; 
our actions and our friendſhips are tinctured with itz and 
whatever it touches becomes amiable. That which is frail 
and mortal, riſes, and falls, grows, waſtes, and varies from 
itſelf; but the ſtate of divine things is unchangeable: and ſo 
is virtue, let the matter be what it will. It is never the worſe 
for the difficulty of the action, nor the better for the eaſineſs 
of it. It is the ſame in a rich man as in a poor; in a ſickly 
man, as in a ſound; in a ſtrong, as in a weak; the virtue of 


the beliegers is not greater than that of the beſieged. I muſt 


own, there are {ome virtues which a good man cannot be with- 


out, and yet he had rather have no occaſion to employ them. 


Were there any difference, I ſhould give the virtues of pati- 

ence the preference to thoſe of pleaſure; for it is nobler to 

break through ditheulties, than to temper our delights. But, 

though the ſubject of virtue may poſſibly be contrary to na- 

9 as to be burnt, or wounded; yet the virtue itſelf, of an 
EA | 
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invincible patience, is according to nature. We may ſeem 
perhaps to promiſe more than human nature is able to per- 
form; but we ſpeak with a reſpect to the mind, not to che 
body. [ | | 
Ir a man does not live up to his own rules, it is eme 
i WY EXE! 10% Vet to have virtuous meditations, “ and 
good purpoſes; even without acting: the 
very propoſal of a gcod courſe of life is 
| generous, though beyond the power of hu- 
man weakneſs to accompliſh. There is ſomething of honour 
even in the miſcarriage; nay, in the ſacred contemplation of 
it: I would receive my own death with as little trouble, as I 
would hear of another man's; I would bear the ſame mind, 
whether I be rich or poor, whether I gain or loſe in the 
world; waat I have, I will not either ſordidly ſpare, or pro- 
digally ſquander away; and I will reckon upon benefits well 
placed, as the faireſt part of my poſſeſſion: not valuing them 
by number, or weight, but by the profit and eſteem of the re- 
ceiver; accounting myſelf never the poorer for that which I 
give to a worthy perſon. What I do ſhall not be done for o- 
ſtentation, but conſcience. I will eat and drink to ſatisſy 
nature, but not to gratify my palate, or only for the pleaſure 
of filling myſelf: 1 will be placable and mild to my enemies, 
and chearful to my friends: If I can foreſee an honeſt requeſt 
which a friend is going to make of me, I will prevent him, by 
granting it without aſking: I will eſteem the whole world as my 
country, and the gods both as the judges and witneſſes of my 
words and actions. I will live and die with this teſtimony, 
that I loved honeſt ſtudics, . and a good conſcience; that T 
preſerved my own property, and never incroached upon ano- 
ther perſon's. I will govern my life and my thoughts as if 
the whole world were to ſce the one, and read the other; for, 
it is needleſs to conceal any thing from my neighbour, when 
the Omniſcient is privy to all our thoughts and actions. 
VIRTUE is divided into two parts, contemplation and 


is accepted r the 
Eve. 


CHAP. III. SENECA OF A HAPPY LIFE. | 35 : 
action *. The one is delivered by inſtitu- 
tion, the other by admonition: one part 
of virtue conſiſts in diſcipline, the other 
in exerciſe; for we muſt firſt learn, and 
then practiſe. The ſooner we begin to 


* Virtue is di- 
vided into con- 
templation and 
action. 


apply ourſelves to it, and the more haſte we make, we ſhall 


the longer enjoy the comforts of a rectiſied mind; nay, we 
have the fruition of it in the very act of forming it; but it 
is a different kind of delight, I muſt own, that ariſes from the 
contemplation of a ſoul which is advanced into the poſſeſſion 
of wiſdom and virtue. If it be ſo great a comfort to us to 
paſs from the ſubjection of our childhood, into a ſtate of li- 
berty and buſineſs; how much greater will it be, when ve 
come to caſt off the boyiſh levity of our minds, and rank our- 
ſelves among the philoſophers? We are, it is true, paſt our 
minority, but not our indiſcretions; and, which is ſtill worſe, 
we have the autharity of ſeniors, and the weakneſſes of in- 
fants; for every little thing frights the one, and every trivial 
fancy the other. Whoever ſtudies this point well will find, 


that the more terrible ſome things appear, the leſs are they to 


be feared. It would be reproaching providence, to think a diſ- 
honeſt thing good; for good men ſuffer many inconvenien- 
cies; but virtue, like the ſun, goes on ſtill with her work, be 
the air ever ſo cloudy, and finiſhes her courſe: extinguiſhing 
alſo all other ſplendours and oppoſitions; inſomuch that cala- 
mity 1s no more to a virtuous mind, than a ſhower into the 
ſea, Thar which is right is not to be valued by quantity, 
time, or number, a life of a day may be not leſs honeſt than 
that of an hundred years: but yet virtue may haye more room 
to ſhew itſelf in one man than in another. One man may 
perhaps be in a ſtation to adminiſter unto kingdqms and cities; 
to contrive good laws, create friendſhips, and do benehcial 
ollices to mankind: It is another man's fortune to be ſtrait- 
ned by poverty, or put out of the way by baniſhment; and 


yet the latter may be as virtuous as the former; and may have 


as great a mind, as exact a prudence, as inviolable a juſtice, 


#3 
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and as large a knowledge of things both divine and human; 
without which it is impoſſible for a man to be happy. For 
virtue is free to every one, as well ſlaves as princes : It is pro- 
fitable to the world, and to itſelf, at all diſtances, and in all 
conditions; and there is no difficulty can excuſe a man from 
the exerciſe of it; and it is only to be found in a wiſe man, 
though there may be ſome faint reſemblances of it in the com- 
mon people. All virtues are reckoned to be equal by the 
Stoicks; but yet there is great variety in the matter they have 
to work upon, according as it is larger or narrower; illuſtri- 
ous, or leſs noble; of more or leſs extent; as all good men 
are equal; that is to ſay, as they are good; but yet one may 
be old, another young; one poor, another rich; one eminent 
and powerful, another unknown and obſcure. Several things 
which have little or no grace in themſelves, are made gloricus 
and remarkable by virtue, Nothing can be good but what 
gives greatneſs and ſecurity to the mind. Virtue dwells not 
upon the tip of the tongue, but in the temple of a purified 
heart. He becomes covetous of life, and what belongs to it, 
who depends upon any other good; and this expoſes him to 
unbounded paſhons. Virtue 1s free and indefatigable, and ac- 
companied with concord and gracefulneſs: whereas pleaſure is 
mean, ſervile, tranſitory and ſickly, and ſcarce outlives the 
taſting of it: it is the good of the belly, and not of the 
man, and only the felicity of brutes. Who does not know 
that fools enjoy their pleaſures, and that there is great variety 
in the entertainments of wickedneſs? Nay, the mind itſelf has 
its variety of perverſe pleaſures as well as the body; as inſo- 
lence, pride, lazineſs, ſelf-conceit, and the abuſive wit of 
making a jeſt of every thing; whereas virtue weighs all this, 
and corrects it. It is the knowledge as well of others as itſelf; 
and the very will itſelf may be taught; which will cannot be 
right, unleſs the whole habit of the mind be right, from 
whence the will comes. It is by the impulſe of virtue that 
we love virtue, ſo that the very way to virtue lies by vir- 


Fs 
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tue, which takes in alſo the laws of human life at the ſame 


view. 


Wi muſt not value ourſelves upon a ſingle noble action, 
but upon the whole habit of the mind. 1 7 
Some people do one thing bravely, but not t be all on 
another; they will ſupport themſelves un- Sher 


der poverty, and flinch at infamy. We | 
deſpiſe the man in this caſe, and praiſe the action. The ſoul 


is always in the wrong place, till it be delivered from the cares 
of human affairs: we muſt labour and climb the hill, if we 
would arrive at virtue, whoſe ſeat is upon the ſummit of it. He 
who maſters avarice, and is truly good, ſtands firm againſt 
ambition: he looks upon his laſt hour as the equity of a com- 
mon fate, and not as a puniſhment: he who ſubdues his car- 
nal luſts ſhall eaſily keep himſelf untainted with any other: 
So that reaſon does not encounter any of the vices ſeparately, 
but beats them all down at once. He who valnes himſelf up- 
on conſcience, is regardleſs of ignominy. Socrates beheld 
the approach of his infamous death with the ſame conſtancy 
as he had before practiſed towards the thirty tyrants: the very 
dungeon was conſecrated by his virtue: as Cato's repulſe was 
Cato's honour, and the reproach of the government. He that 
is wiſe will take delight even in an ill opinion that is well got- 
ten; it is not virtue, but oſtentation, when a man will have 
his good deeds publiſhed; and to be juſt where there is ho- 


nour to be gotten is not ſufficient, he muſt continue ſo, in 
ſpight of danger and infamy. 


Boer virtue cannot lie concealed , for | 
A 1 I Virtue caunet 
the time will come that ſhall raiſe it again be bid 
(even after it is buried) and deliver it from © 3 
the malignity of the age that oppreſſed it: immortal glory is 
the ſhadow of it, and keeps it company whether we will or no; 
but the ſhadow ſometimes goes before the ſubſtance, and ſome- 
times follows it; and the later it comes, the larger it is, when 
even envy ſhall have yielded to it. Democritus was long taken 
for a madman, before Socrates had made himſelf famous in the 
| | F 4 
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world. How long was it before Cato could be underſtood ?, 
Nay, he was contemned, dejected, affronted; and people ne- 
ver knew the value of him till they had loſt him: Had it not 
been for the ſufferings of mad Rutilius, his integrity and cou- 


rage would have been forgotten. I ſpeak of thoſe who have 
been made famous by fortune for their perſecutions: and there 
were others alſo who were never taken notice of till they were 
dead; as Metrodorus and Epicurus, who were almoſt unknown 
in the very towns where they lived. Some virtues require to 
be ſpurred on, and others checked. In patience, perſeverance, 
and reſolution, we ſtand in need of encouragement ; but in li- 
berality, and temperance, we are to check ourſelves, for fear 
of falling. Upon this diviſion of the matter, I had rather ſteer 
the ſmoother courſe, than paſs thro' the experiments of ſweat 
and blood: I know it is my duty to be content in all conditi- 
ons; but yet if it were in my option, I would make choice of the 
faireſt. When a man ſtands in need of fortune, his lite is de- 
pendent upon every moment, is ſuſpicious, timorous, anxi— 
ous, and afraid of all accidents. How is it poſſible for the 
man who ſhrinks at every motion of pleaſure or pain, to bear 
his lot, whatever it be, without repining, and chearfully re- 
fgn himſelf to Providence? Virtue raiſes us above griefs, 
hopes, fears, and chances; and makes us not only patient, but 
willing, as being ſenſible that whatever we ſuffer is according 
to the decree of God. What will become of him that is 0- 
vercome with pleaſure, ſo deſpicable and weak an enemy, 


when he has to ſtruggle with torments, neceſſities, dangers, 


and even the diſſolution of nature itſelf? A man may fortu- 
nately acquire riches and honour nay, they come to him with- 
out ſo much as looking aſter them; but virtue is the work of 
induſtry and labour; and certainly it is worth the while to 
purchaſe that good which brings all others along with it, A 
good man is happy within himſelf, and independent upon 
fortune; he is friendly, affectionate, and diſcharges all the 
duties of a chriſtian with honeſty and integrity. 
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CHAP. IV, 
Philoſophy the Guide of Life. 


F the underſtanding and the will are really the greateſt fa- 
culties of the reaſonable ſoul, it mult neceſſarily follow, 
that virtue and wiſdom, with all the improvements of theſe two 
faculties, mult alſo be the perfection of our reaſonable being: 
and in courſe the ungueflionable foundation of a happy life. 
Providence has annexed a bleſſing to every duty, and we may 
be the better, even in this life, by every inflitution- of hea- 
ven; every temptation, either of appetite or fortune which is 
not ſubject to our reaſon: and virtue is a ſovereign remedy 
ſor aflictions. So that if we either fear or hope tor any thing, 
it is our own fault; for theſe two affections are the foundati- 
on of all our miſeries. From this general view of the foun- 
dation of our peace, we ſhall paſs on to a particular conſidera- 
tion of the means by which it may be attained; and of the 
oppoſition to it; we ſhall begin with that philo/ophy which prin- 
cipaliy regards the manners, and inſtructs us in the pleaſures 
of a calm and virtuous life. 
+ PniLosoPHyY is divided into ratio- + Philoſophy is 


rational, moral, 


us with propriety of arouments and words 
PEOPTICLY 05. n ? and natural. 


and the faculty of. diſtinguiſhing, that we 
may not be impoſed upon. The ſecond concerns our morals. 


The third ſearches the works of nature. Arguments fall un- 
der rational philoſophy; the cauſes of things under natural, 


and actions under moral. Moral philoſophy is again divided 
into matter of fuſice, which ariſes from the eſtimation of men 
and things; and into actions and afedions; and if any of 


theſe fail, it puts all the others out of order: for if our paſ- 


ſions tranſport us, it can be of no value to underſtand the or- 
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der of things; and to maſter our appetites can be of no uſe, 
unleſs we underſtand all the circumſtances of our proceedings, 
It is one thing to be acquainted with the dignity and rate of 
things, and another to know the ſmell, nicks and ſprings of 
action. Natural philoſophy ſpeaks of things corporeal and in- 
corporeal; the examination of canſes and effefs, and the me- 
ditation on the cauſe of canſes : Rational Philoſophy is divided 
into 7heforick and lagich, the one reſpects ſenſe, order, and 
words; the other treats only of words, and the meaning of 
them. Socrates places all philo/ophy in morale; and wiſdom in 
diſtinguiſhing good and evil. It is the law of life, and inſtructs 
us in all caſes what to do, and to hit the mark at any diſtance, 
like good markſmen. It is of incredible force; in the weak- 
neſs of man, it gives us the ſecurity of a /p:irtt : it is a remedy 
to us in ſickneſs; for eaſe of mind is beneſicial to the body, 
A phyſician may preſcribe exerciſe and diet, and ſuit his me- 
dicine to the diſorder; but it is philoſophy alone which muſt 
make death contemptible; for it is a remedy to all diſorders. 
In poverty, it gives us ſuch a ſtate of mind as makes riches 
appear ſuperfluous; by philoſophy we are armed againſt every 
difficulty: poverty oppreſſes one man, envy others; and ſome 
are diflatisfied with providence in the condition of mankind. 
But it incites us to relieve the needy, the priſoner, the in- 
firm, the condemned; to make the ignorant ſenſible of their 
errors, and rectify their affections. It rouſes us when we are 
ſaint and heavy, obliges us to inſpect and govern our man- 
ners, binds up the loauſe, humbles the obſtinate, frees the 
mind from the ſlavery of the body, and raifes it to the medi- 
tation of its divine original. Time deſtroys honours, monu- 
ments, and all the works of pride and vanity; but a reputa- 
tion of wiſdom is venerable to poſterity; and thoſe who were 
neglected or envied in their life-times are in their. memories 
reſpeQed, and exempted from the laws of created nature, 
which has ſet bounds to every thing elſe. It would be ridi- 


eulous if right reaſon did not inſpire a virtusut mind with ge- 


r 
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nerous reſolutions, when the very ſhadow of glory bears a mari 
of honour through all dangers, deſpiſing fire and ſword. 

PHIL OSO HX is not profitable to the 
public only,+ one wiſe man aſliſts another, 
even in the exerciſe of their virtues; the 
one has occaſion for the other's help, both 
for advice and converſation, for they inſpire a deſire of ſupe- 
riority in doing good offices. We are not yet ſo perfect, but 
that many new things may be difcovered, which may be a ma- 
terial advantage in inſtructing each other. It is the ſame with 
good men and their virtues, as with wicked men, who are 
contagious to each other. As men of letters are the beſt of 
friends, ſo they are the moſt uſeful ſubjects; they are proper 


+ One wiſe man 
is taught by ano- 
ther. 


judges of the bleſſings they enjoy under a well ordered. go- 


vernment, and of what 1s due to a magiſtrate for their protcc- 
tion and freedom. They are men of learning and ſobriety, 
free from pride and inſolence, reproving the vice, without 
reproaching the perſon who is guilty of it; for they have lear- 
ned wiſdom without envy or pride. What we obſerve in high 
mountains is ſimilar to philoſophers; they appear taller near to 
us than they do at a diſtance. They are raiſed above other 
men by a ſubſtantial greatneſs; they do not endeavour to ap- 


pear higher than other men, but are ſatisfied with their own 


ſtature, and think themſelves high enough when they are out 


of the reach of fortune. Their laws are ſhort, ro they bind 


all, for they are comprehenſive, 

WE are indebted to the bounty of nature for life, but + 
philsfophy teaches us to live well, which 
in reality is a greater benefit than life it- 
ſelf. Philoſophy is the gift of heaven al- 
ſo, as to the faculty, but the ſcience muſt 
be attained by induſtry. Virtue and wiſdom requires a tu- 
tor, for no man is born wiſe; but vicious courſes are learred 
without the help of a maſter. Phileſephy gives us a reſpect 
for the Almighty; charity to mankind; and good agreement 
with cach other; It ſhews things plainly which appeared ter» 


+ Ie are faught 
4% live well by 
philsfophy. 
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rible, refutes our errors, aſſuages our luſts, reproves covet- 
ouſneſs, reſtrains luxury, and works upon our tender nature 
wonderſully. I could never hear Attalus, ſays Seneca, ſpeak 
upon the vices of the age, and errors of life, without feeling 
compaſſion for mankind: and I thought it more than human, 
when he diſcourfed on poverty: To have more than we uſe, ſays 
he, ig more than we require, and is a burden to the poſſeſſor. 
When he expreſſed this, the recollection of my ſuperfluous 
fortune put me out of countenance; and when ſpeaking a- 
gainſt vain plcaſures, he advanced ſo much in commendation 
of a pure mind, a chaſte body, and the happineſs of a ſober 
table, that any perſon preſent could not avoid admiring con- 
tinence and moderation. His lectures had ſo good an effect 
upon me, that for ſome time after I denied myſelf particular 
delicacies which I formerly made uſe of; but in a little time 
took to them again, but ſo ſparingly, that it was very little 
ſhort of entire abſtinence. 

To ſhew how much more ſerious I wag 
upon my entrance on philoſophy, ſays our 
author, than in my advancement; Sotian 
my tutor gave me a ſtrange regard for Py- 
thagoras, and afterwards for Sextius: the former avoided ſhed- 
ding of blood upon his metempſychois, and made men afraid 
of it, left they ſhould offer violence to the ſouls of their de- 
parted friends. Whether there be a tranſmigration or not, ſays 
he; if there be, no harm is done ; if falſe, it is frugal; there is no- 
thing gained by barbarity, but perhaps robbing a wolf or vulture 


Young people are 
ready to take good 


zmpreſſions. 


of a ſupper. And on another account Sextius abſtained ; he 


would not have men innured to cruelty of mind, by deſtroying 
and torturing living creatures; beſides, that nature had pro- 


_ vided plentifully for the ſuſtenance of mankind without ſhedding 


blood. 

Tris had ſo great an effect upon me, that I debarred my- 
ſelf from eating ficth; and in a year it became pleaſant to me 
to be without it; I found my mind more eaſy, and ſtill re- 
main in the ſame opinion, yet I gave it over, for this reaſon; 
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the forbearance of ſome ſorts of fleſh was looked. upon by the 
Jews as ſuperſtition; and leaſt it ſhould be ſuppoſed I abſtain- 
ed from it for that reaſon, my father prevailed on me to fol» 


low my old cuſtom; but I did it with great reluctance. This 


is an inſtance how ready youths are to take good impreſſions, if 
there is a friend near to induce them. Philoſophers are the 
tutors of mankind z if they have diſcovered remedies for the 
mind, it is our buſineſs to make them uſeful to us. Itis with 
the greateſt veneration I reflet on Cato, Lelius, Socrates, 
Plato; their names are ſacred to me. Philoſophy is the health 
of the mind; let it be the firſt conſideration, and the health 
of the body the ſecond, which may be more eaſily got: a ro- 
buſt conſtitution, a ſtrong arm, or the {ki]l of procuring thoſe, 
do not belong to a philoſopher. Some things he does as a w/e 
man, and other things as men in general: but if he runs, or 
caſts the fledge, it is very hurtſul to impute to his wiſdom 
what is common to the moſt ignorant. His ſtudy is not to 
fill his coffers, but his mind; he is ſenſible that gold and fil- 
ver were mingled with dirt, till they were ſeparated by ambi- 
tion and covetouſneſs, His life is regular, without fear, ſtea- 
dy, ſecure; in all extremes he 1s firm, and bears the lot of his 
humanity with a divine temper. 'The ſplendour of' fortune 
and philoſophy is very different; the one ſhines with a bor- 
rowed light, the other with an original one; it makes us im- 
mortal and happy, for learning will laſt longer than palaces or 


monuments. A wiſe man's houſe, though narrow, is ſafe; 


it is without either noiſe or furniture; nothing in it either 
mercenary or vendible, nor any buſineſs of fortune; for ſhe 
has nothing to do where ſhe has nothing to look after. Na- 
ture has marked out this road to heaven, as both ſafe and plea- 
ſant; there is no occaſion for ſervants, pomp, nor equipage, to 
make our paſſage good; no money or credit is needful upon 
the journey; the graces of an honeſt mind are ſufficient, and 
will make us happy at the end of it. 
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To give you my opinion of the /:5eral 
ſeiences , I do not eſteem thoſe which in. 
clude money or gain; yet they are ſo fr 
uſeful, as they only prepare the under. 
' ſtanding, without detaining it" They are 
only the. rudiments of wiſdom, and to be learned when the 
mind is capable of nothing better; the knowledge of which is 
better worth keeping than acquiring; they do not attempt to 
make us virtuous, but to diſpoſe us to be ſo. 'The grammarian's 
buſineſs lies in a ſyntax of ſpeech; or if he proceed to hiftory 
or the meaſuring of verſe, he is at the end of his line: but of 
what ſignification is congruity of periods, computing of ſyl- 
lJables, or modifying of numbers, to the more important af. 


F The liberal ſci- 
ences are matters 

curiofi ty more 
tban virtue. 


fair of calming our paſſions, or repreſſing our luſts? The phi- 


£/opher proves the body of the ſun to be large, but we muſt 
enquire of the mathematician for the true dimenſions of it: 
if geometry and muſic do not teach us to maſter our hopes and 
fears, all the reſt is to little purpoſe. Of what ſignification 
is it to rae whether Homer or Heſiod was eldeſt? or whether 
Helen or Hecuba was talleſt? We are at great trouble to trace 
Ulyfles in his wanderings; but the time would be better ſpent 
to look into ourſelves, and ayoid wandering. We are toſſed 
xvith tempeſtuous paſſions, aſſaulted on one fide with terrible 
monſters, and on the other hand tempted by Sirens. Inſtruct 
me in my duty to my country, father, wife, and mankind. It 
is of no conſequence to me, whether Penelope was honeſt or 


not; inſtruct me how to be ſo myſelf, and to live accord- 
ing to that knowledge. What the better am I for putting 


together ſo many parts in muſic, and raiſing an harmony out 
of ſo many different tones? Inſtruct me to tune my affections, 
and to hold conſtant to myſelf. Geometry inſtructs me how 
to meaſure acres; inſtruct me how to meaſure my appetites, 
and be fenfible when I have enough: inſtruct me to divide 
with my brother, and to rejoice at the welfare of my neigh- 
bours. You inſtruct me in what manner I may hold my own, 
and keep my eſtate; but I would rather be taught how to be 
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content, if I loſt all. You will ſay, it is hard for a man to be 
deprived of the fortune of his family. It is true, this eſtate was 
my father's; but to whom did it belong in the time of my 
great-grand-father? Nay, to what nation did it then belong? 
The aftrologer tells me of Saturn and Mars in oppo/etion, but 
let them be as they will, their poſitions and courſes are 
ordered by an unalterable decree of fate. They either point 
out or ſignify the effects of every thing: if the former, what 
are we the better for knowing what muſt unavoidably happen? 
or what does it avail us, to foreſee what we cannot prevent? 
The event will be the ſame whether we know or not. 

He ſhould not be too curious about 7 : ; 

1 | o be Curious æ- 

words who deſigns the inſtitution of hu- 1 
man life. It is not ſuitable to his digni- “ 1% t 7 
ty to be anxious about ſounds and ſyllables; % bie deni of 
y i a philoſopher. 
and trifling things, to place wiſdom in affairs more difficult 
than great. If he be eloquent, it is not his buſineſs, but his 
good fortune. Artful diſputations are the ſport of wits only, 
that play upon the catch, and deſerve to be contemned rather 
than refolved. Would I not be eſteemed a madman, to fit 
diſputing about words, when the enemy has already made the 
breach, the town fired over my head, and the mine ready to 
play, which will blow me up into the air? Is this a time for 
fooleries? I ſhould rather fortify myfelf againſt death, and un- 
avoidable neceſſities; I ſhould make myſelf ſenſible thar the 
good of life does not conſiſt in the length of it, but in a pro- 


per uſe of it. When ] go to ſleep it is uncertain if I ſhall e- 


ver awake; and when I am awake, whether I ſhall ever lie 
down in my bed to ſleep more, When I go out, whether I 
ſhall return; and when 1 am at home, if ever I ſhall go a- 


broad again. It is not at ſea only that life and death are ſo 


near each other; it is every where the fame, though not ſo 
much obſerved. We have nothing to do with trifling and im- 
pertinent queſtions, but rather to ſtudy how to free ourſelves 


from ſadneſs, fear, and the burden of ſecret luſts: let us lay 
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aſide our moſt ſolemn levities, and haſten to a good life. 
Should a meſſenger who is ſent for a midwife ſtand gazing at 
a play-bill upon a poſt? or a perſon wait for the dreſſing of 
his wig when his houſe is on fire? Our country is invaded, 
our houſes are on fire, our goods taken away, our children in 
danger; to theſe we might add, the misfortunes of thipwrecks, 
earthquakes, and the moſt terrible things. This is not a time 
to be trifling idly; the cure of the mind is our duty, rather 
than the pleaſure of it; but we have not the works of wiſdom, 
only the words; and turn philoſophy, which was given for a 
remedy, into a pleaſure, What can be more ſimple, than for 
a man to compoſe his ſtile, and negle his manners? We are 
ſick, have ſores, and muſt be cut and lanced, and every man 
has as much buſineſs within himſelf as a phyſician has in a 
common plague. In ſhort, it is not poſſible to avoid misfor- 
tunes; but if they cannot be overcome, they may be ſweeten- 
ed, and by philoſophy our lives may be made happy. 
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CHAP . 
The Force of Precepts. 


HERE appears ſo great a connection betwixt philoſophy, 

| wiſdam, and good advice, that it can be of no conſe- 
quence to divide them. Philgſaphy is a limited wiſdem, and 
' good advice a communication of that wiſdom, for the bene- 
fit of other people as well as ourſelves, and to reach even to 
peſterity. The wiſdom of the antients, reſpecting the govern- 
ment of liſe, was no more-than particular precepts directing 
what to do, and what to avoid: Men were better in a ſtate of 
ſimplicity, for when they became more learned, they took leſs 
care of doing gcod; plain and open virtue is now a difficult 
ſcience, and we are inſtructed rather to diſpute than to live. 
When wickedneſs was ſimple, ſimple remedics were ſufficient, 
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againſt it; but ſince it has taken root, wong remedies are 
neceſſary. Wy 

| Some people embrace good advice as * Good advice it 
* ſoon as they hear it; but they will ſtill »/zful to the beſt 
.require quickening by precepts. In ſome of us. 

caſes we are backward, and in other caſes 
forward and raſh: There is no ſubduing the one humour, or 
raiſing of the other, unleſs the cauſes are removed; which are 
falſe fear and falſe adminiſtration. All men are ſenſible of 
their duty to their country, friends, and viſitants: and yet when 
he is called upon to draw his ſword for the one, or to aſſiſt the 
other, he is divided betwixt his fears and pleaſares. A man 
in keeping a wench is ſenſible how much he injures his wife; 
yet he is overcome by his luſt, ſo that to give good advice 18 
not ſufficient, except we can remove that which prevents it 
from having a good effect. If a man does what he ſhould do, 
he will not do it regularly and conſtantly, without knowing 
why. And if he does right only by chance, he may alſo do 
ill by chance. A rule may direct us what to do, and yet we 
may fall ſhort in the way of doing it. An expenſive enter- 
tainment may in one caſe be eſteemed extravagant, and in an- 
other diſcreet and honourable. Tiberius Cæſar was preſented 
with a large mullet, which he ſent to market to be ſold: ha- 
ving company at that time with him, he told them, They 


world ſee that either Apricius or Octavius would purchaſe this 
ſh. Accordingly Octavius was the purchaſer, and gave thir- 


ty pounds ſterling for it. Now it made a very great differ- 
ence between Octavius, who bought it for his own luxury, 
and the other, who bought it for a preſent to Tiberius. Rules 
are uſeleſs if they do not teach us what opinion we ſhould 


have of the matter in diſpute; whether it be riches, poverty, 


hckneſs, diſgrace, baniſhment, &c. We muſt therefore exa- 
mine them ſeparately, not what they are called, but what they 
really are. And ſo for the virtues: it is to no purpoſe to va- 
lue prudence, temperance, fortitude, « or jultice, if we are not 
ſenſible what virtue is. 
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+ The advantage USEFUL rules 1 are of great conſe- 
of advice. quence, and are a better help towards a 
0 happy life than whole volumes of cautions 
not readily found. We ſhould conſtantly meditate upon thoſe 


_ precepts, as the beſt rules to manage our lives. Admonition 


is only blowing the coal, but when thoſe precepts are con- 
tracted into ſentences, they ſtrike the affections, move the 


ſtrength of the mind, and excite virtue. We already have 


the thing, but know not where it lies. The underſtanding 
is nouriſhed and enlarged by precepts; the offices of juſtice 
and prudence are guided by them, and they induce us to do 
our duty. A precept delivered in proſe has not fo much ef- 


fect as in verſe. Even covetous people, when they hear a 


ſharp ſentence againſt avarice, how they will admire it, and 
defpiſe riches. When we find the affections ſtruck, we ſhould 
follow the blow, not with /y{[ogifms or quirks of wit, but with 
grave or fleady reaſms; alſo with reſpect and kindneſs ; for 
there is a bleſſing attends difcourfes wholly intended for the 
benefit of the hearer: and reaſonable diſcourſes are the moſt 
efficacious, People ſhould be informed, why ſuch and 
ſuch things are done; for weak underſtandings have occaſion 
for an explanation of what 4s good, and what is bad, To 
love, give, and follow good advice is a great virtue; if it does 
not make us honeſt, it prompts us to it at leaſt, As the moſt 
agreeable muſic ariſes from difcords, and ſeveral parts make 
but one harmony; ſo a wife man ſhould gather many aQs, 
precepts, and examples, to inform his own life. We have a 
charge from our fore-ſathers to avoid three things, hatred, en- 
uy, and contempt ; for in being too careful not to ufurp upon 
others, we ſometimes are liable to be impoſed on ourſelves. 
Some people are afraid of others, becaufe it is likely others may 
be afraid of them: but we ſhould fecure ourſelves on all hands: 
Hartery is as dangerous as contempt, We ought not to ſay in 


caſe of advice, This I knew before: we know many things which 


we do not think of; ſo that it is not ſo much the buſineſs of a 
monitor to teach as to remind us of our duty. A man often o- 
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verlooks what is juſt before his eyes; at another time he is 
careleſs, or pretends that he does not ſee it. We are all ſen - 
ſible, that friendſhip is ſacred, notwithſtanding that we violate 
it: even the greateſt libertine expects his own wife ſhould be 
chaſte. 

Tax molt uſeful ſervice we can do to + The oa 
mankind, is to give them + good advice, ſervice we can do 
which may ſucceed with /ome, if given to to mankind is to 
many. He does a very great thing, who give Cd EVI; 
places a man in the poſſeſſion of himſelf, | 
Wiſdom ſhews itſelf in the life more than in precept; it diſ- 
covers itſelf in a firmneſs of reſolution, and inſtructs us to act 
as well as tall; and to make our words and actions ſuitable, 
If fruit from a tree of our own planting be moſt agreeable, 
what pleaſure muft the increafe of good manners of our own 
forming give us? It is a great ſign of good ſenſe for a man to 
be always like himfelf. Some people keep a frugal table, and 
throw money out upon building; narrow at home, and pro- 
fuſe abroad. This unſteadineſs is idle, and the effect of a diſ - 
ſatisſied and uneaſy mind, whereas every wife man lives by 
rule. From hence arifes diſagreement of purpoſes; we either 
do not propoſe to ourſelves what we would be at, or we do not 
purſue it, but go from one thing to another: neither do we 
change, but return to the very thing which we had both con- 
demned and left. 

In whatever we take im hand, + let us + Three points to 
conſider our own ſtrength; the undertak- be conſidered in 
ing next; and thirdly, the people with all car wndertak- 
whom we are concerned. The firſt point ings. 
is the moft important; for we are apt to 
ſet too great a value upon ourſelves, and imagine we can do 
more than we are really capable of. One man ſets up for a 
ſpeaker, and as foon as he opens his mouth, he is out; ano- 
ther overcharges his body, or eftate; a baſhful man is not fit 


for buſineſs; ſome areè too tif: for the court; ſome very ready 


2 
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to fly out in their anger; ſome run into ſrolicks, if any thing 
merry fall in their way, and would rather break their necks 
than loſe a jeſt. It would be better for thoſe people to retire 


from buſineſs, than purſue it. Let him who is naturally paſ- 


ſionate, and impatient, avoid every provocation, and thoſe af- 


fairs alſo which multiply and draw on more; and thoſe alſo 
from which there is no retreat. When we come off at plea- 


ſure, and fairly hope to bring our matters to a concluſion, it 
is well enough. If it ſo happen that a man be tied up to bu- 
ſineſs, which he can neither looſen nor break off; let him i— 
magine thoſe ſhackles upon his mind to be irons upon his legs: 
they are troubleſome at firſt, but when there is no remedy 


but patience; cuſtom makes them eaſy to us, and neceſſity 


gives us courage. We are all flaves to fortune; ſome in 
coarſe and ſtrait chains, and others in looſe and golden ones: 
nay, and they that bind us, are flaves too themſelves; ſome to 
honour, others to wealth; ſome to offices, others to contempt; 
ſome to their ſuperiors, others to themſelves; nay, life itſelf 
1s a ſervitude; Let us make the beſt of it then, 'and with our 
philoſophy mend our fortune. Difficulties may be ſoftened, 
and heavy burdens diſpoſed of to our eaſe. Let us covet no- 
thing out of our reach, but content ourſelves with things 
hopeful, and at hand; and without envying the advantages of 
others: For greatneſs ſtands upon a craggy precipice; and it 
is much ſafer and quieter living upon a level. How many 
great men are forced to keep their ſtation upon mere neceſſi- 
ty, becauſe they find there is no coming down from it but 
headlong! Theſe men ſhould do well to fortify themſelves a- 
gainſt ill conſequences, by ſuch virtues and meditations, as 
may make them leſs {olicitous for the future, The ſureſt ex- 
pedient in this caſe is to bound our deſires, and to leave no- 
thing to fortune which we may keep in our own power. Nei- 
ther will this courſe wholly compoſe us, but it ſhews us, at 
worſt, the end of our troubles. 
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; We ſhould be very careful in * propoſ= , We * he ; 
ing nothing but what is hopeful: and ho- ropoſe any ot 
neſt: For it will be as troubleſome to us PIOF 2 
PR but what is hope- 
not to ſucceed, as to be aſhamed of the ful and on 
ſucceſs. Let us therefore keep all evil de- f 
ſigns from our hearts; that we may lift up pure hands to hea- 
ven, and aſk nothing which may hurt another perſon. Let 
us pray for a good mind, which wiſh will injure no man. I 


will never forget that I am a man, and will conſider, that if 


I am happy at preſent, it will not laſt always; if unhappy, I 
may be «herwiſe if I chuſe. I will carry my life in my hand, 
and freely give it up when it ſhall be demanded. I will be 
careful of being a ſlave to myſelf, for it is a ſhameful, a perpe- 
tual, and the heavieſt of all ſervitudes; and this may be done 
by moderate defires. I will ſay to myſelf, As 7 ſhall ſoan leave 
this earthly frame, for what do 1 labour ſo much, when ſo little 
Suficeth nature? He ſhould ſet certain days aſide for the trial 
of his virtues, who would be ſenſible of his magnanimity. Let 
him mortify himſelf with faſting, coarſe cloaths, and hard 
lodging; and then ſay to himſelf, I this all that I was afraid 
of A man may thus prepare himſelf againſt hazards in a ſtate 
of ſecurity, and fortify himſelf againſt want in plenty. It 
you would have a man reſolute when he comes to the puſh, 
train him up to it before-hand. The ſoldier does duty in peace, 
that he may not be unaccuſlomed to arms when war comes. 
How many great and wiſe men have made experiments of their 
moderation by a practice of abſtinence, to the higheſt degree 
of hunger and thirſt; and convinced themſelves, that a man 
may fill his belly, without being beholden to ſortune; which 
never denies any of us wherewith to ſatisfy our neceſſities, 


though ſhe be never ſo hungry? It is as eaſy to ſuffer it always 


as to try it once; and this numbers of ſervants and poor peo- 
ple do conſtantly. He muſt peither truſt to good fortune, nor 
ſubmit to bad, who would live happily: he muſt be continu- 


5 


ally upon watch, for fear of aſſaults: he muſt ſtick to himſelf, »- 


without any dependence upon other people. When the mind: 
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is tinctured with philoſophy, there is no room for grief, anxi- 
ety, or ſuperfluous vexations. It is prepoſſeſted with virtues, 
to the neglect of fortune, which brings us to a degree of fſe- 
curity not to be diſturbed. It is eaſier to give advice than to 
take it; and a common thing for one paſhonate man to con- 
demn another. We may be ſometimes earneft in adviſing, 
but not violent or tedious. Few words, with gentleneſs and 
efficacy, are beſt; the miſery is, that the wife do not need 
counſel, and fools will not take it. A good man likes it; it 
being a mark of ill-nature and folly to hate reproof. I would 
never be otherwiſe than plain and free to a friend; and rather 
fail in the ſucceſs, than be wanting in the matter of faith and 
truſt. There are ſome precepts that ſerve in common, both to 
the rich and poor, but they are too general; as, Cure your a- 
varice, and the work is done. It is one thing not to deſire mo- 


ney, and another thing not to underſtand how to uſe it. In 


the choice of the perſons we have to do withal, we ſhould ſee 
that they be worth our while; in the choice of _ our buſineſs, 
we are to conſult nature, and follow our inclinations. He 
who gives ſober advice to a witty droll, muſt except to have 
every thing turned into ridicule. As if you phileſephers (ſays 
Marcellinus) did not love ycur whores and your guts as well as 
ether people; and then he tells you of ſuch and ſuch as were 
taken in the manner. We are all ſick, I muſt own, and the ſick 
are not proper to play the phyſicians; but it is yet lawful for 
2 man in an hoſpital to diſcourſe cf the common condition, 
and diſtempers of the place. He who ſhould pretend to teach 
2 madman how to ſpeak, walk, and behave himſelf, were not 
he the madder man of the two? He that directs the pilot, 
makes him move the helm, order the fails ſo or ſo, and make 


the beſt of a ſcant wind, after this or that manner. And fo 


ſhould we do in our counſels. Tell me not what a man ſhould 
do in health or poverty; but ſhew me the way to be either 
ſound or rich. Teach me to maſter my vices: for it is need- 
leſs to tell me, while I am under their government, what I 
muſt do when I am clear of it. Precepts will help us for- 
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ward, and tutor us how to behave ourſelves, in caſe of an ava- 
rice a little caſed, a ſluggiſh humour quickened, a temerity 
reſtrained, and a luxury moderated. The military oath is the 
main tie of a ſoldier, and is an engagement upon him both of 
religion and honour. In like manner, he that pretends to a 
happy life, muſt firſt lay a foundation of virtue, as a bond up- 
on him, to live and die true to the cauſe. Felicity is not to 
be found in the veins of the earth, where we dig for gold, nor 
in the bottom of the ſea, where we fiſh for pearl; but in a 
pure and untainted mind, which, if it were not holy, were not 
fit to entertain the deity. The man who would be truly hap- 
Py, mult think his own lot beſt, and ſo live with men, as con- 
ſidering that God beholds him, and fo ſpeak to God, as if men 


heard every thing he ſaid. | 
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HE certain taſtimony and reward of a good life 1s peace 
of conſcience, which fortifies a man againſt fortune, 
when he has ſubdued his paſhons; placed his treaſure and his 
ſecurity within himſelf; learned to be fatisfied with his con- 
dition; and that death is no evil in itſelf, but only the diſſo- 
lution of the mortal frame. He who has dedicated his mind 
to virtue, and to the good of human ſociety, of which he is 
a member, has conſummated all that is either profitable or ne- 
ceſſary for him to know, or do, toward the eſtabliſhment of 
his peace, All mankind have within them a judge and a 
witneſs of all the good and ill they do; which inſpires us with 
great thoughts, and adminiſters ſalutary counſels to us. We 
are ſtruck with a reverential awe upon beholding the heads of 
rivers, ſprings of medicinal waters, caves, and whatever is re- 
markable in nature. We muſt acknowledge, when we ſee a 
8 4 
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man who is quite compoſed in the midſt of the greateſt tu- 
mults, and is regardleſs of all manner of misfortunes, that a 
beam of the divinity moves within him. This leads us to the 
diſquifition of things divine and human; what the world was 
before the diſtribution of the firſt matter into parts; what power 
it was that drew order out of that chaos, and gave laws to every 
particle thereof; what that ſpace is beyond the world, and from 
what cauſe the ſeveral operations of nature proceed. Shall a- 
ny man behold the ſplendourand orJer of the world; ſuch num. 
berleſs particles of matter connected in one maſs; ſuch a di- 
verſity of things, which are yet diſtinguiſhed; the world en- 
lightened, and the diſorders of it fo ſurpriſingly regulated; 
and ſhall he not contemplate the Author and Diſpoſer of all 
this? and whither we ourſelves ſhall go, when our fouls ſhall 
be freed from the bondage of our fleſh? We ſhall behold the 
whole creation conform to the diQtates of Providence, and fol- 
low God both as a governor and as a guide. A great, a good, 
and a right mind, is a kind of divinity lodged in fleſh, and may 
be poſſeſſed as well by a ſlave as a king; it came from hea- 
ven, where it muſt alfo return; and it is a kind of heavenly 
happineſs which a pure and virtuous mind enjoys, in ſome de- 
gree, even upon earth: whereas temples of honour are but 
empty names, which probably owe their beginning either to 
ambition, or to violence. I am ſtrangely tranſported with the 


thoughts of eternity; nay with the belief of it; for I very 


much regard the opinion of great men, eſpecially when they 
promiſe things ſo much to my ſatisfaction: for they do promiſe 
them, though they do not prove them. The meditation of the 
immortality of the ſoul makes me contemn this life, in expec- 
tation of a better. But ſtill, though we are ſenſible we have 
a ſoul, yet we cannot conceive what it is, or from whence it 
proceeds: This only we underſtand, that all the good or il} 
we do is under the dominion of the mind; that a clear con- 
{ſcience ſtates us in an inviolable peace: And that the preateſt 
happineſs in nature is that which every man may beſtow ups 
on bimſelf. The body is but the clog and priſoner of the 
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mind; toſſed up and down, and perſecuted with puniſhments; 
violences, and diſeaſes; but the mind itſelf is ſacred, and e- 
ternal, and free from the danger of all actual impreſhon. 
A MAN who lives conſcientiouſly *need 
not regard what people ſay. The common 5 
people take haughtineſs and boldneſs for 1 
the marks of magnanimity and honour; 2 r*. 
and if a man be ſoft and modeſt, they look upon him as 
an caſy fop; but when they come once to obſerve the dig- 
nity of his mind, in the equality and firmneſs of his actions; 
and that his external calmneſs is founded upon an internal 
peace, the very fame people have him in eſteem and ad- 
miration. Virtue is approved of by all, though purſued by 
few; we ſee where it is, but we dare not venture to come at 
it: and the reaſon is, we over-value that which we mult quit 


* Every mans 


to obtain it. A good conſcience fears no witneſſes, but a 


guilty conſcience is ſolicitous, even in ſolitude. If we do 


nothing unjuſtly, let every body know it; but if otherwiſe, it 


matters not whether any other perſon know it, provided I know 
it myſelf: and unhappy is the man who ſlights that witneſs. 
Wickedneſs, it is true, may eſcape the laws, but not the con- 
ſcience: for a private conviction is the firſt, and the greateſt 
puniſhment of offenders; ſo that the fin plagues itſelf; and 
the dread of vengeance purſues even thoſe who eſcape the' 
ſtroke of it. It were ill for good men, that iniquity may ſo 
ealily evade the law, the judge, and the execution, if nature 
had not ſet up torments and gibbets in the conſciences of ſin- 
ners. The guilty wretch is continually afraid, and while he 
is in expectation of being puniſhed, he puniſhes himſelf; and 
whoſoever expects it deſerves it. Although he is not detected, 


yet he is afraid of being ſo. His fleeps are troubled, and he 


cannot ſpeak of another perſon's wickedneſs, without recollect- 
ing his own: whereas a good conſcience is never diſturbed.” 
Thoſe are the only certain, and profitable delights, which a- 
riſe from the conſcience of a well-ſpent life: we ought to be 
acedleſs of what people ſay, fo long as we have peace of con- 
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ſcience: but if our paſſions be feditious, we have need of no 
other tumult to keep us awake. An uneaſy mind will not ob- 
tain reſt by the compoſure of the bed, or the poſture of the 
body: there is an impatient ſloth, that may be rouzed by ac- 
tion, and the vices of lazineſs muſt be cured by buſineſs. Im- 
menſe riches, cannot beſtow. real happineſs upon a man; for 
fortune may take away what ſhe has given me, but ſhe ſhall not 
tear it from me; and ſo long as it does not grow to me, I can 
freely part with it. He who would perfectly know himſelf, 
mult ſet aſide his riches, honour, and rank, and examine him- 
ſelf naked; without being put to learn from others the know- 
ledge of himfelf. 

A MAN ought not too ſuddenly to believe "himſelf: we 
ought therefore ta examine *, watch, and 
inſpect our hearts, for we ourſelves are 
* our own flatterers: We ſhould every night 
himſelf alk ourſelves, What virtue have 7 e 
#6 day? What paſſion oppoſed? What weakneſs gvercome ? What 
temptation reſiſted? If we thus daily queſtion ourſelves, our vi— 
ces will ſoon abate. What a calm repoſe will he enjoy who 
acts thus, and is a ſpy upon his own manners! It is cuſtomary 
with me every night (ſays our author) as ſoon as the candle is 
put out, to run over all the actions of the paſt day, and let no- 
thing eſcape; for, why ſhould I be afraid of beholding my 
own errors, when I can admenith, and forgive myſelf? was 
rather too hot in ſuch a diſpute: my opinion gave offence, and it 
did no good, fo that it might very well have been ſpared: The 
thing was true; but all truths are not always to be ſpoken; 1 
wilh { had been ſilent, for there is no contending cither with fools 
or fuperiers. I have done ill, but T ſhall not be guilty of the like 
again. Would mankind but thus look into themſelves, it would 
be very much to their advantage. What can be more reaſo- 
nable than this daily review of a life which we know not how 
ſoon may be ended? Our fate is ſet, and the firſt breath we 
draw, is only the firſt motion toward our laſt: One cauſe de- 
pends upon another; and the courſe of all things, public and 
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private, is but a long connexion of providential appointments. 
There is a great variety in our lives, but all tends to the ſame 
iſſue. Nature may uſe her own bodies as ſhe pleaſes; but a 
good man has this conſolation, that nothing periſhes which he 
can call his own. It is a great comfort that we are only con- 
demned to the ſame fate with the univerſe; the heavens them. 
ſelves will fade away as well as our bodies; nature has made 
us paſſive, and to ſuffer is our lot. While we are in fleſh, e- 
very man has his chain, and his clog, only it is looſer, and 
lighter to one man than to another; and he is more at eaſe 
that takes it up, and carries it, than he that drags it. Weare 
born to loſe, and to periſh; to hope and to fear, to vex qur- 
ſelves and others; and there is no antidote but virtue geln 
2 common calamity; for the conſcience contains the founda- 
tion of true felicity. 
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4 good Man can never be miſerable, nor a wicked Man hap 19.5 


HERE is not a more inſeparable connexion of cauſe and 
effect, in the ſcale of nature, than in the caſe of happi- 

neſs and virtue: nor any thing that more naturally produces 
the one, or more neceſſarily preſuppoſes the other. For, what 
is to be happy, but for a man to content himſelf with his lot, 
in a cheerful and quiet reſignation to the appointments of the 


Almighty? Every action of our lives thould be governed with 


a reſpect to good and evil: and it is only reaſon that diſtin- 
guiſhes: by which reaſon we are in ſuch a manner-influen- 
ced, as if a ray of the Divinity were dipt in a mortal body; 
and that is the perfection of mankind. We have not, I own, 
the ſagacity of hounds, or the eyes of eagles; nor if we had, 
could we pretend to value ourſelves upon any thing which we 
have in common with brutes. What the better are we for 
that which is foreign to us, and may be given and taken away? 
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As the beams of the ſun enlighten the earth, and yet remain 
where they were; ſo is it in ſome proportion with an holy 
mind, that illuſtrates all our actions, and yet adheres to its o- 
riginal. Why is not a horſe as well commended for his glo- 
rious trappings, as a man for his pompous additions? Does 
not a hon appear more fierce and terrible in his natural free. 
dom, than when chained? ſo that every thing in its pure na- 
ture pleaſes us beſt. A good man cannot be diſcredited by 
the want $f health, riches, nobility; nor a wicked man juſti- 
fied by being poſſeſſed of all theſe. That is the ſovereign bleſ- 
ting, which makes the poſſeſſor of it valuable without any thing 
elſe, and him that wants it contemptible, though he had all 
the world beſides. If a ſhip be ſtrong and tight, and a nim- 
ble ſailer, that renders her valuable, not her gilding, carving, 
and painting. It is not the richneſs of the ſcabbard that makes 
a {word good, but the edge and tg per of the blade: and ſo a 
man is rendered conſiderable by his virtue, not by his riches. 


* A good man 
makes himſelf ſer- 


ſerviceable to mankind: 1t he can, to ma- 
; . ny; if not, to fewer: if not ſo neither, to 
viceable to man- : f : 
bind. his neighbours; but however, to himſelf. 
There are two republicks, a great one, 
which is human nature; and a leſs, which is the place where 
we were born; Some ſerve both at a time; ſome only 
the greater, and ſome again only the leſs: The greater 
may be ſerved in ſolitude, and contemplation; and per- 
haps that way better than any other; but nature intended 
that we ſhould ſerve both. A good man may ſerve the pub- 
lick, his friend, and himſelf, in any ſtation: If he be not for 
the ſword, let him take the gown; if the bar does not agree 
with him, let him try the pulpit; if he be ſilenced abroad, let 
him give advice at home; and diſcharge the part of a faithful 
friend, and a temperate companion. When he is no longer 
a citizen, he is yet a man; but the whole world is his coun- 
try, and human nature never wants matter to work upon: But 
if nothing will ſerve a man in the civil procrement, unleſs. he 
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be prime miniſter; or in the field, but commander in chief, he 


himſelf is to blame. Where the ſoldier cannot uſe his hands, 
he fights with his looks, his example, his voice; and flinches 


not even when his hands are cut off; and does ſervice too with 
his very clamour: ſo that in any condition whatſoever, he (till 
diſcharges the duty of a good patriot. Nay, he who ſpends 
his time well, even in a retirement, gives a great example. 


We may enlarge indeed, or contract, according to the circum- 


ſtance of time, place, or abilities, but above all things we 
mult be ſure to keep ourſelves in action; for he who is floth- 
ful, is dead even while he lives. Never was any ſtate ſo deſ- 


perate as that of Athens under the thirty tyrants, where he 


who behaved honeſtly was puniſhed; and the ſenate was turn- 
ed into a college of hangmen: and yet Socrates at that time 
preached temperance to the tyrants, and courage to the reſt : 


and afterwards died an eminent example of faith and reſoluti- 
on, and a ſacrifice for the publick good. 


A wISE man ſhould not ſtand ſhifting * The mind is not 
and fencing with fortune“, but oppoſe her fedted by the 
valiantly; for he is ſufficiently convinced, injuries of for- 
that ſhe cannot hurt him. She may de- une. 
prive him of his ſervants, poſſeſſions, dig- 1 
nity; aſſault his body, put out his eyes, cut off his wade, and 


ſtrip him of all the external comforts of life. But all this is 


nothing more than the recalling of a truſt, which he has re- 
ceived upon condition of delivering it up again when demand- 
ed. He looks upon himſelf as precarious, and only lent to 
himſelf, and yet he does not value himſelf ever the leſs, becauſe 
he is not his own, but takes ſuch care as an honeſt man ſhould 


do, of a thing that is committed to him in truſt. When he 


who lent me myſelf chuſes to recall me, it is not a loſs, but a 
reſtitution; and I muſt willingly deliver up what was moſt 
undeſervedly beſtowed upon me. And I ought to return my 
mind ketter than it wis when I received it. 
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£ N *WHEN Megara was taken, Demetrius 
n aſked Stilpo the philoſopher, What he had 
* 11 loft He replied, Nothing, for I had all 
that 1 could call my 6wn about me. And 
yet the enemy had then taken poſſeſſion of his country, his 
children, and his riches. But he looked on theſe only as ad- 
ventitious things, and under the command of fortune: Now 
he that neither loſt any thing, nor feared any thing in a pub- 
Eck ruin, but was ſafe, and at peace, in the middle of the flames, 
and in the heat of a military intemperance and fury; what 
violence, or provocation imaginable can put ſuch a man as this 
out of the poſſeſſion of himſelf? Walls and caſtles may be mi- 
ned and battered; but there is no art, or engine, that can ſub- 
vert a ſteady mind. 7 have made my way, ſays SHlpo, through 
Fre and blozdd; I know not what is become of my children; but 
theſs are tranfitory bleſſings, and ſervants that are condemned to 
change their maſters; what was my own before is my own flill: 


Jome have loft their eftates, others their beloved miſtrefſes ; their 
pofts and offices; the uſurers have laſt their bonds and ſecuri- 
Hes; but, Demetrius, for my part, I have ſaved all: and do not | 
imagine, after all this, either that Demetrius is a conqueror, | 
or that Stilpo is ſubdued: it is only thy fortune has been tos 
hard for mine. Alexander took Babylon; Scipio took Car- 


thage; the Capitol was burnt: But a generous mind cannot 
be diſcompoſeds by any fire or violence. This character muſt 


not be reckoned a chimera neither; for inſtances of this ele- 


vated virtue are to be ſound in all ages, though not many of 
them. A good man does his duty, be it ever ſo painful, ha- 
zardous, or great a loſs to him; and it is not all the riches, 
the power, and the pleaſure in the world; no not any force 
or neceffity, that can make him wicked: He conſiders what he 
1s to do, not what he is to ſuffer, and will keep on his courſe, 
though the way ſhould be filled with racks and gibbets. And 
in this inſtance of Stilpo, who, when he had loſt his country, 
his wife, his children, the town on fire over his head, himſelf 
eſcaping with the utmoſt difficulty out of the flames; I have 
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, [3 /faved all my effefts, ſays he, my courage, my juſtice, my tompe.. 
France, my prudence; eſteeming nothing his own or valuable; 7 
j and ſhewing how much more difficult it was to overcome one <A B 
ſingle wiſe man, than a whole nation. To be unconcerned | 
at misfortunes, is a certain mark of a brave mind. The upper 
region of the air admits neither clouds nor tempeſts; the thun- 
„der, ſtorms, and meteors are formed below; and this is the 
F f difference betwixt an exalted and a mean mind; the former is 
= venerable, modeſt, compoſed, and always quiet in its ſtation; 


n 


6 

a the latter is rude, and tumultuary. In a word, i is the con- 
8 ſcience that pronounces upon the man, whether he be happy, 
5 or miſerable. But, though ſacrilege and adultery be generally 
bs condemned, what numbers are there ſtill, who do not ſo much as 
„ & bluſhat the one, and who glory in the other! For nothing is 
2 more common than for great thieves to ride in triumph, when 
” the little ones are puniſhed. But, though a wicked man may 
J. chance to eſcape at the bar, yet the conſcience never fails to 
ir 8 puniſh him very ſeverely. 
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The certain Cure of all Misfortunes is the Contemplation of Di- 
vine Providence. 


HOEVER obſerves the world, and the order of it, 
will find all the motions in it to be only viciſſitude of 
falling and riſing ; nothing being extinguiſhed, and even thoſe 
things which ſeem to us to perifh, are in reality but changed, 
The ſeaſons go and return; day and night follow in their 
courſes ; the heavens roll, and nature continues her work. 
All things ſucceed in their turns; ſtorms and calms ; the law 
of nature will have it fo, which we muſt follow, and obey, eſ- 
felt teeming every thing that is done to be well done: So that 
ww; | what we cannot mend, we muſt ſuffer, and wait upon Provi- 
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dence without repining. A cowardly ſoldier follows his com- 


mander groaning, but a generous man reſigns himſelf to God 
without the leaſt uneaſineſs; and it is only for a narrow mind 
to condemn the order of the world; and to propound rather 
the mending of nature, than of himſelf. No man has any 
reaſon to complain againſt Providence, if he is pleaſed with 
that which is right. "Thoſe glories that appear fair to the eye, 
their luſtre is but falſe and ſuperficial; and they are only vani- 
ty and deluſion: they are rather a viſionary than a ſubſtantial 
poſſeſſion; they may cozen us at a diſtance, but bring them 
once to the touch, they are rotten and counterfeit. Several 
of thoſe whom mankind think happy, are the moſt wretched; 
thoſe are the only true and uncorruptible comforts, that will 
abide all' trials; and the more we turn, and examine them, the 
more valuable we find them; and the greateſt happineſs of 
all is, not to be needful of any. What is poverty? No man 
lives ſo poor as he was born. What is pain? It will either 
have an end itſelf, or make an end of us. In ſhoit, Fortune 
has no weapon that reaches the mind: but the bounties of Pro- 
vidence are certain and durable bleſſings; and they are the 
greater, and the better, the longer we conſider them: That is 
to ſay, The power of deſpiſing terrible things, and hating what 
the common people covet. In the very methods of Nature, we 
cannot but obſerve the regard that Providence had to the good 
of mankind, even in the diſpoſition of the world, in providing 
ſo amply for our maintenance and ſatisfaction. It is impoſſi- 
ble for us to comprehend what the power 1s, which has made 
all things. Some few ſparks of that divinity are diſcovered, 
but the greateſt part of it lies concealed, We are all of us 
however thus far agreed, That there really is an Everlaſting 
Father, to whom we ſhould aſcribe all gco.lnefs and majeſty. 
IF there be a Providence, fay ſome peo- 
For what reaſon ple, why are good men ſo much afflicted 
good men are af- and diſtrefſed, while wicked men are pro- 
flifted in this ſperous? The reaſon of this is, that the Su- 
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preme Being deals by us, as a good and world, and wicked 
affectionate father does by his children; men proſper. 

he tries us and fits us for himſelf. He | 
keeps a ſtrict hand over thoſe he loves, and by the reſt he does 
as we do by our ſlaves; he lets them go on in licenſe and 
boldneſs. As the maſter ſets the moſt hopeful ſcholar the 
hardeſt taſk, ſo does God deal with the moſt generous ſpirits 
and we ought not to regard the croſs encounters of fortune as a 
cruelty, but as a cone The familiarity of dangers brings us 
to the contempt of them, and that part is ſtrongeſt which 1s 
moſt exerciſed; the ſcaman's hand is callous, the ſoldier's arm 
is ſtrong, and the tree that is moſt expoſed to the wind takes 
the beſt root. Some people live in a perpetual winter, in ex- 
tremity of froſt and want, where a cave, a little ſtraw, or a few 
leaves, is all their covering, and wild beaſts their food: And 
yet all this is, by cuſtom, not only made tolerable, but when 
once it is taken upon neceility, it by degrees becomes agree- 
able to them. Wherefore then ſhould we count that conditi- 
on of life a calamity, which is the lot of ſeveral nations? 
There is no ſtate of life ſo miſerable, but there are in it re- 
miſſions, diverſions; nay, and delights too; ſuch is the kind- 
neſs of nature towards us even in the ſevereſt accidents of hu- 
man life. It would be impoſſible to live, if adverſity ſhould 
continue as it begins, and keep up the force of the firſt im- 


preſſion. We frequently repine at many things as great evils, 
that have nothing at all of evil in them beſide the complaint, 
which we ſhould more reafonably take up againſt ourſelves. * 


If I be ſick, it is part of my fate; and for other calamities, 
they are uſual things; they ought to be; nay, which is more, 


they mult be, for they come by divine appointment. So that 
we ſhould not only ſubmit to God, but aſſent to him, and o- 


bey him out of duty, even if there were no neceſſity : All 
thoſe frightful appearances that make us groan and tremble, 
are but the tribute of lifez we are neither to wiſh, nor to aſk, 
nor to hope to efcape them; for it is a kind of diſhoneſty to 
pay a tribute unwillingly. Am I tormented with the lone; 
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174 SENECA OF A HAPPY LIFE. CHAP. VII; 
or afflicted with continual loſſes? Nay, is my body i in danger ? 
All this is no more than what I prayed for, when I prayed for 
old age: All theſe things are as familiar in a long life, as dirt 
and duſt in a long way. Life ts a warfare; and what brave man 
would not rather chuſe to be ina tent, than in a ſhambles ? 
Fortune acts like a ſwordſman, who ſcorns to attack a fearful 
man: There is no honour in the victory, where there is no 
danger in the way to it: She tries Cato by death, Rutilius by 
baniſbment, Mucius by fire, Socrates by poiſon. It is only in 
adverſe fortune, and in bad times, that we find illuſtrious ex- 
amples. Mucius thought himſelf happier with his hand in 
the flame, than if it had been in his miſtreſs's boſom ; Fabricius 
took more delight in eating the roots of his own planting, than 
in all the delicacies of luxury and expence. Shall we call Ru- 
tilius miſerable, whom his very enemies have adored? Who 
upon a glorious, and a publick principle, chofe rather to loſe 
his country, than to return from baniſhment? the only man 
that denied any thing to Sylla the dictator, who recalled him. 
Nor did he only refuſe to come, but drew himſelf farther off: 
Let the people who think baniſhment a misfortune, ſays he, live 
at Rome like ſla des, under the imperial cruelties of Sylla. He 
who ſets a price upon the heads of ſenators, and after a law & his 
on inſtitution againſt murderers, becomes the greateſt himſelf. 
Is it not better for a man to live in exile abroad, than to be 
butchered at home? We are not to conſider the torment in 
ſuffering for virtue, but the cauſe; and the more pain, the 
more renown, When we are aftlied with any misfortune, 
we muſt look upon it as an act of Providence, which frequent- 
ly ſuffers particulars to be wounded, for the preſervation of 
the whole: Beſides, God chaftiſes ſome people under an ap- 
pearance of bleſſing them, turning their proſperity to their de- 
ſtruction, as a puniſhment for abuſing his goodneſs. And we 
ſhould alſo conſider, that ſome good men are afflicted only to 
teach others how to ſuffer; for we are born for example: And 
likewiſe, that where men are contumacious and refractory, it 
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often pleaſes the Almighty to cure greater evils by leſs, and to 
turn our calamities to our advantage. | 

FREQUENTLY thoſe* difficulties and * Providence 
dangers which we dread the moſt, turn draws good out of 


out to be benefits and mercies; as baniſh- evil. 


ment, poverty, loſs of relations, ſickneſs, 
diſgrace, Some are cured by the lance; by fire, hunger, thirſt; 
taking out of bores, cutting off limbs, and the like: Nor do 


we only fear things that are many times beneſicial to us; but 


on the contrary, we hanker after, and purſue things that are 
deadly and pernicious: we are poiſoned in the very pleaſures of 
our luxury; and betrayed to a thouſand diſeaſes, by the indul- 
ging of our palate. To loſe a child, or a limb, is only to part 
with what we have received, and nature may do what ſhe 


pleaſes with her own. We are frail ourſelves, and we have re- 


ceived things tranſitory: That which was given us may be ta- 
ken away; calamity tries virtue, as the fire does gold: Nay, 
he that lives moſt at eaſe, is only delayed, not diſmiſſed, and 
his portion is to come. When we are viſited with ſickneſs, or 
other afflictions, we are not to murmur as if we were 1ll-uſed; 
It is a mark of the general's eſteem, when he puts us upon a 
dangerous poſt: We do not ſay, My captain uſes me ill, but, 
He does me hongur: And ſo ſhould we fay, who are command- 
ed to encounter difficulties, for this is our caſe with the Su- 


preme Being. 


Was Regulus * any thing the worſe “ Calamity is the 
for being made choice of by fortune as an #rial of virtue. 


eminent inſtance both of patienceand faith? 
He was thrown into a caſe of wood ſtuck with ſharp-pointed 


nails; ſo that whatever way he turned his body, it reſted upon 


its wounds; his eye-lids were cut off to prevent him from 

ſleeping; and yet Mecænas was not happier upon his bed, 

than Regulus upon his Zorments. Nay, the world is not yet 

grown ſo wicked, as not to prefer Regulus before Mecænae. 

And can any man reckon that to be an evil, which Providence 

accounted the brave man worthy of? I. ig God's pleaſure, ſays 
IE 2 
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he, to pitch upon me as a perſon upon whom he might make a 
trial of the force of human nature. Every man is ignorant of 
his ſtrength or value, till put to the proof. The pilot is tried 
in a ſtorm; the ſoldier in a battle; the rich man knows not 
how to bchave himſelf in poverty: he who has lived in popu- 
larity and applauſe is not ſenſible how he could bear infamy and 
reproach: nor he that never has children, how he could bear 
the loſs of them. Calamity is the occaſion of virtue, and a 
fpur to a noble mind. The very ſear of being wounded terri- 
fies a man when he firſt bears arms, but an old ſoldier bleeds 
boldly, becauſe he knows that a man may bleed, and yet 
come of victorious. Nay, a calamity often turns to our ad- 
vantage; and great ruins have made way to great glories. 4 
mob has ſometimes been quelled by crying out ire, and the 
thief and the traveller have been parted by the interpoſition of 
a wild beaſt; for we are not at leiſure for leſs miſchicfs, while 
we are afraid of greater. A diſeaſe faves one man's life; and 
2nother is arreſted, and taken out of the way, For when his 
houſe was falling upon his head. 

To ſhew now that the Eivours;. or the 

croſſes * of fortune, and the accidents of 

ſickneſs, and of health, are neither good 
nor evil; God permits them indifferently, 
both to good and evil men. If is hard, you will ſay, for a 
virtuous man to ſuffer the greateſt miſery, and for a wicked 
man to go not only free, but to enjoy himſelf at pleaſure. And, 


* 1 are 
neither good nor 
"7; Se, | 


is it not the fame thing ſor men of proſtituted impudence, and 


wickedneſs, to flecp in a whole ſkin, when men of honour and 
honeſty bear arms, lie in t. enches, and receive wounds? Or, 
for the veſtal virgins to riſe in the night to their prayers, 


when common ſtrumpets lie at eaſe in their beds? We ſhould 


rather ſay with Demetrius, VI had known the will of heaven 
before I was called 1o it, I would have offered myſelf, If God 
chuſes to take my children, I have brought them up for that 
purpoſe: If my fortune, any part of my body, or my life, I 


would rather preſent it, than yield it up: I am ready to part 


a 
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with it, and to ſuffer all, for I know that God diſpoſes every 
thing for the beſt: Our fate is decreed, and things do not fa. 
much happen, as in their due time proceed, and every man's 
portion of joy and ſorrow is pre-determined, _ t 
NoTHING can fall amiſs to a good » + Nothing that is 
man:, that can be charged upon Provi- properly evil can 
dence; for reaſon arms him againſt wicked happen to a good 
actions, lewd thoughts, ambitious projects, man. | 
blind luſts, and infatiable avarice: and can f 545 
we imagine that God ſhould regard our 2 2 too? Demetri- 
us diſcharged himſelf of his riches as the clog and burden of 
his mind. Need we be ſurprized then, if God ſuffers that to 
befal a good man, which a good man ſometimes does to him- 
ſelf? I loſe a ſon, and why not? when it may ſometimes ſo 
happen that I myſelf may kill him. Suppoſe he be baniſhed 
by an order of ſtate ; Is it not the ſame thing with a man's vo- 
Juntarily leaving of his country, and never to return? A good 
man may be afllicted with many misfortunes, but no evils; for 
contraries will never incoi porate: The quality or taſte of the 
ſea could not be changed by all the rivers in the univerſe, Pru- 
dence and religion are ſuperior to every accident, and extract 
good from eyery thing; affliction keeps a man 1n uſe, and 
makes him ſtrong, patient, and hardy. Providence treats us 
like an affectionate father, and brings us up to labours, toils, 
and dangers; whereas we are rendered weak and ſpiritleſs, by 
the indulgence of a fond mother. God loves us like a gene- 
rous father, and turns us looſe to injuries and indignities: He 
is pleaſed when he beholds a brave and a good man ſtruggling 
with evil fortune, and yet ſtanding ſteady upon his feet, when 
the whole world is in diſorder about him. Ang are not we 
ourſelves delighted, when we ſee a valiant fellow ruſh with 
his lance againſt a lion, or any other wild beaſt? And the con- 
ſtancy and reſolution of the action is the grace and dignity of 
the ſpectacle. A man can never be happy, if he does not 
ſtand firm againſt all accidents, and ſay to himſelf, 7 /bould have 
been cantent, Vit might have been 255 or [o; but. ſence it 1s there 
H 2 
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wiſe determined, Cod will provide better. The more we ſtrug- 
gle with our neceſſities, we draw the knot the harder, and the 
worſe it is with us: And the more the bird flaps and flutters 
in the ſnare, the ſurer ſhe is caught: So that the beſt way is to 
ſubmit, and lie ſtill, under this double conſideration, That the 

flecrees of the Almighty are irreſiſtible, and his proceedings un- 
gueftionable. 


OOO OOO, uſhnſ}1{þ 
CH AP. IX. = 
Of Levity of Mind, and other Impediments Ja Happy Life, 


N the foregoing chapters we have ſhewn what happineſs is, 
and wherein it conſiſts: that it is founded upon wiſdom 
and virtue; for we muſt firſt know what we ought to do, and 
then live according to that knowledge: the great helps philo- 
ſophy and precepts are towards a happy life, have alſo been con- 
fidered: the blefling of a good conſcience; that a good man 
can never be miſerable, nor a wicked man happy; nor avy man 
unfortunate, that chearfully ſubmits to Providence. We 
ſhall now examine, what is the reaſon, that when the certain 
way to happineſs lies ſo fair before us, men will yet perſevere 
in the road which leads to deſtruction. 
een of 5 Ml . W paſs their on” 8 5 
. ( Wor jul Bas Barws. upon = river ; they 
| do not go, but are carried. Others only 
deliberate upon the parts of life, and not upon the whole: 
which is a great error; for there is no diſpoſing of the circum- 
ſtances of it, unleſs we firſt propound the main ſcope. Can a- 
ny man take his aim without a mark? Or, what wind will 
Tuit him who is yet ignorant what port he is for? We live as 
it were by chance, and by chance we are governed. Some 
there are who torment themſelves with the remembrance of 
paſt affairs: I wonder how I was able to endure ſo much : Ne- 
ver way any man in my condition; Iwas given over by every 
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body; my very heart was ready to break, &c. Others again 
afflict themſelves with the apprehenſion of future misfortunes; 
and very ridiculouſly both: For the one does not now concern 
us, and the other, not yer: Beſide, that there may be reme- 
dies for miſchiefs likely to happen; for they give us warning 
by ſigns, and ſymptoms of their approach, He who would 
live quietly ſhould not provoke men in power; but live with- 
out giving offence; and if we cannot make all great men our 
friends, we ſhould at leaſt endeavour not to make them our e- 
nemies. We mult avoid this, as a mariner would a ſtorm. 
A raſh ſeaman never conſiders what wind blows, or what 
courſe he ſteers; but runs at a venture, defying the rocks and 
the waves: whereas he that is careful, and conſiderate, informs 
himſelf beforchand where the danger lies, and what weather 
it is like to be: He conſults his compaſs, and fhuns thoſe pla- 
ces which are noted for wrecks, A wiſe man acts in the ſame 
manner in the common affairs of life; he avoids thoſe. who 
may hurt him; but he ought to be very careful not to let them 
know that he does it deſignedly; for that which a man ſhuns 
he tacitly condemns. Let him alſo be aware of liſteners, neu 
monoers, and medlers in other people's affairs; for their dif- 
courſe is for the moſt part unprofitable, and dangerous either 
to be ſpoken or heard. 

LEVIT VI of mind is a great hindrance Levity of mind 
of repoſe, and the very change of wicked- 7s very detrimen- 
neſs is an addition to the wickednels itſelf; fal to our repoſe. 
for it is inconſtancy added to iniquity: we | 
relinquiſh the thing we ſought, and then we take it up again; 
and ſo divide our lives between our luſts and our repentances. 
From one appetite we pals to another, not ſo much upon choice 
as for change; and there is a check of conſcience that caſts a 
damp upon all our unlawful pleaſures; which makes us loſe 
the day, in expectation of the night, and the night itſelf for 
ſear of the approaching day. Some people are always quiet, 
and others are never ſo; and they are both to blame: For that 
which paſſes for moderation and reſerve in the one, is but a 
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drowſy and unaQtive ſloth; and. in the other, that which looks 
like vivacity and induſtry, it only a reſtleſſneſs and agitation. 


Let motion and reſt both take their turns, according to the or- 


der of nature, which make both the day and the night: Some 
are conſtantly ſhifting from one to the other: Others again 
make their whole life but a kind of uneaſy fleep: Some lie 
tolling and turning, till wearineſs brings them to reſt; others 
again I cannot ſo properly call inconſtant, as lazy. There are 
leveral proprietics and diverſities of vice; but it is one never- 
failing effect of it, to live diſpleaſed. We do all labour un- 
der inordinate deſires; we are either timorous and cannot ven- 
ture, or venturing, we do not ſucceed; or elfe we caſt ourſelves 
upon uncertain hopes, where we are always ſolicitous and in 
ſuſpence. In this diſtraction, we are apt to propoſe to ourſelves 
things diſhoneſt and hard; and when we have taken great pains to 
no purpoſe, we come then to repent of our undertakings: we 
are afraid to go on, and we can neither maſter our appetites, 
nor obey them. We live and die reſtleſs and irreſolute; and, 
which is worſt of all, when we grow weary of the publick, 
and betake ourſelves to ſolitude for relief, our minds are ſick, 
and wallowing, and the very houſe and walls are troubleſome 
to us; we grow impatient, and aſhamed of ourſelves: and ſup- 
preſs our inward vexation, till it break our heart for want of 
vent. This it is that makes us ſour, and moroſe; envious of 
others, and diſſatisfied with ourſelves: Till at laſt, betwixtour 
troubles for other ee e ee the deſpair of our own, 
we fall foul upon fortune; and the times; and get into a cor- 
ner perhaps, where we fit brooding over our own diſquiets. In 
theſe diſpoſitions there is a kind of pruriginous fancy that makes 
ſome people take delight in labour, and uncaſineſs, like the 
clawing of an itch until the blood ſtarts. 

# TEIs is it that puts us upon rambling 
— of pla voyages; one while by land; but ſtill dif- 
guſted with the preſent; the town pleaſes 
us to- day; the country to-morrow: The 
ſplendours of court at one time; the hor- 
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rots of a wilderneſs at another: but all this while we carry ur 
plague about us: for it is not the place we are weary of, but 
ourſelves. Nay, our weakneſs extends to every thing, for we 
are impatient equally of toil, and pleaſure. This trotting of 
the ring, and only treading the ſame ſteps over and over again,; 
has made many a man lay violent hands upon himſelf. It 
muſt be the change of the mind, not of the climate, that will 
remove the heavineſs of the heart; Our vices go along with 
us, and we carry ia ourſelves the cauſes of our diſquiets. There 
is a great weight lies upon us, and the bare ſhocking of it 
makes it more uneaſy: Changing of countries in this caſe, is 
not travelling but wandering. We muſt keep on our courſe, 
if we would gain our journey's end. He that cannot live hap- 
pily any where, will live happily no where. What is a man the 
better for travelling? As if his cares could not find him out 
wherever he gocs? Is there any retiring from the fear of death, 

or of torments? Or from thoſe dithculties which beſet a man 
wherever he is? It is only philoſophy that makes the mind in- 
vinctble, and places us out of the reach of fortune; ſo that 
all her arrows fall ſhort of us. This it is that reclaims the 
rage of our Jults, and ſwectens the anxicty of our fears: Fre- 
quent changing of places, or counſels, ſhews an inſtability of 
mind: and we muſt fix the body, before we can fix the ſoul: 
We can hardly ſir abroad, or look about us, without encouns 
tering ſomething or other that revives our appetites. As he 
that would caſt off an unhappy love, avoids whatſoever may 
put him in mind of the perſon: So he that would wholly de- 
liver himſelf from his beloved luſts, muſt ſhun all objects that 
may put them in his head again, and remind him of them. 
We travel, as children run up and down after ſtrange ſights, 
ſor novelty, not profit; we return neither the better nor the 
ſounder; nay, even the very agitation hurts us. We learn to 
call towns and places by their names, and to tell ſtories of 
mountains, and of rivers: But, had not our time been better 
ipent 1 in the ſtudy of wiſdom, and of virtue? In the learning 
of what is already diſcovered, and in the queſt of things not 
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yet found out? If a man break his leg, or ſtrain his ancle, he 
ſends preſently for a ſurgeon to ſet all right again; and does 
not take horſe upon it, or put himſelf on ſhipboard: No'more 
does the change of place work upon our diſordered minds, 
than upon our bodies. It is not the place, I hope, that makes 


either an orator, or a phyſician. Will any man aſk upon the 


road, Pray which is the way to prudence, to juſtice, to tem- 
perance, to fortitude? No matter whither any man goes, that 
carries his aſfections along with him. He that would make 


his travels delightful, muſt make himſelf a temperate compa- 


nion. A great traveller was complaining, that he was never 


the better of his travels, That is very true, ſaid Socrates, be- 


eauſe you travelled with yourſelf. Now had not he better 
haye made himſelf another man, than to tranſport himſelf to 
another place? It is no matter what manners we find any 
where, ſo long as we carry our own. But we have all of us 
a natural curioſity of ſeeing fine fights, and of making new 
diſcoveries; turning over antiquities, learning the cuſtoms of 
nations, &c. We are never quiet: to day we ſeek an office; 
to-morrow we are fick of it: We divide our lives betwixt a 
diſlike of the preſent, and a deſire of the future; but he that 
lives as he ſhould, orders himſelf ſo as neither to fear nor to 
wiſh for to-morrow : If it come, it is welcome, but if not, 
there is nothing loſt; for, that which is come, is bat the ſame 
over again with what is paſt. As levity is a pernicious ene- 
my to quiet; ſo pertinacy is a great one too. The one chan- 
ges nothing, the other ſticks to nothing; and which of the 
two is the worſe may be a queſtion. It is many times ſeen 
that we beg earneſtly for thoſe things which, if they were of- 


fered us, we would refuſe: And it is but juſt to puniſh this 


eaſineſs of aſking with an equal facility of granting. There 
are ſome things we would be thought to defire, which we are 
ſo far from deſiring, that we dread them. 7 /ball tire you, ſays 


one, in the middle of a tedious ſtory; Nay, pray be pleaſed to 


go on, we cry, though we wiſhed his tongue out at half way; 
Nay, we do not deal candidly even with God himſelf. We 


* 
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ſhould ſay to ourſelves in theſe caſes, This Ihave drawn upon 
myſelf. I could never be quiet, until I had gotten this woman, 
this place, this eftate, this honour ; and now ſee what is Come of 
4 8 355 

One ſovereign remedy againſt all mis- + We are ſecured 
fortunes, is + conſtancy of mind: The in all difficulties 
changing of parties, and countenances, by conflancy of 
looks as if a man were driven with the mind. 

wind. Nothing can be above him that is 

above fortune. It is not violence, reproach, contempt, or 
whatever elſe from without, that can make a wiſe man quit 
his ground; but he is proof againſt calamities, both great and 
ſmall: Only our error 1s, that what we cannot do ourſelves, 
we think no body elſe can; ſo that we judge of the wiſe by 
the meaſures of the weak. Place me among princes, or a- 
mong beggars: The one ſhall not make me proud, nor the o- 
ther aſhamed: I can take as found a ſleep in a barn as in a 
palace, and a bottle of hay makes me as good a lodging as a 
bed of down. Should every day ſucceed to my with, it ſheuld 
not ſupport me: Nor would I think myſelf miſerable, if J 
ſhould not have one quiet hour in my whole life. I will not 
tranſport myſelf for either pain or pleaſure; but yet for all 
that, I could wiſh that I had an eaſier game to play; and that 
I were put rather to moderate my joys, than my forrows. If 
I were an imperial prince, I had rather take, than be taken: 
And yet I would bear the ſame mind under the chariot of my 
conqueror,. that I had in my own. It is no great matter to 
trample upon thoſe things that are moſt coveted, or feared by 
the common people. There are thoſe that will laugh upon 
the wheel; and caſt themſelves upon a certain death, only u- 
pon a tranſport of love, perhaps anger, avarice, or revenge; 
how much more then upon an inſtinct of virtue; which is in- 
vincible, and ſteady? If a ſhort obſtinacy of mind can do this; 
how much more ſhall a compoſed, and a deliberate virtue, 


whoſe force is equal and perpetual? 
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To ſecure ourſelves in this world, we 
mult be careful not to aim at any thing 1 
that men think worth the wrangling for; 
neither muſt we lay any great value upon 
a thing which a thief would think worth 
the ſtealing. A man's body is no booty. The poor and the 
naked paſs with the greateſt ſafety in the moſt dangerous roads, 
and are never robbed. A fincere honeſt dealing man is hap- 
Py, notwithſtanding the ſcorn and contempt of other people. 
We had better be deſpiſed for ſimplicity, than lie continually 

on the torture of a counterfeit; provided that care be taken 
not to confound ſimplicity with negligence: And it is mores» 
over an uneaſy life, that of a diſguiſe; for a man to endea- 
vour to appear what he is not; to keep a continual guard up- 
on himſelf, and to live in fear of a diſcovery. He imagines 
every one who looks upon him is a ſpy; over and above the 
trouble of being put to play ancther man's part. It is a gœod 
remedy in ſome caſes for a man to apply himfelf to civil af- 
fairs, and publick buſineſs; and yet in this ſtate of life too, 
what betwixt ambition and calumny, it is hardly ſaſe to be 
honeſt, There are indeed ſome caſes wherein a wiſe man 
will give way: but let him not yield over eakily neither: 
If he marches off, he mult be cautious of his honour; and 
make his retreat ſword-in-hand, and not turning his back to 
the enemy. A {tudious life is the leaft tireſome of all o- 
thers; we acquire many friends by it, and are rendered eaſy 
as well to ourſelves as others, 
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That Man will never he calm and undiſturbed 71 is afefted 
at every Accident. 


ü VW ſhould never call any man mern whoſe happineſs 


depends upon fortune: for nothing can be more ab- 
| ſurd than to place the good of a reaſonable creature in unrea- 
ſonable things. If I have loſt any thing, it was adventitious; 
and, the leſs money, the lefs trouble; the leſs favour, the leſs 
envy: Nay, even in thoſe caſes that put us out of our ſenſes, 
we are not troubled at the loſs itfelf, but at the opinion of the 
loſs. It is a common miſtake to account thoſe things neceſſa- 
ry that are ſuperſluous, and to depend upon fortune for the fe- 
licity of life, which ariſes only from virtue. There is no truſt- 
ing to her ſmiles: the fea ſwells and rages in a moment; and 
the ſhips are ſwallowed vp at night, in the very place where 
they lay calmly at anchor in the morning. Fortune has the 
ſame power over princes that it has over empires; over nations 
that it has over cities; and the ſame power over cities that it 
has over private mer. Where is that eſtate that may not be 
followed upon the heels with beggary and famine ? That dig- 
nity, which the next moment may not be laid in the duſt 2 
That kingdom that is ſecure from deſtruction? The period of 


all things is at hand, as well that which caſts'out the fortunate, as 


the other that delivers the unhappy; and that which may fall 
out at any time, may fall out this very day. What Dall hap- 
pen I know not, but what may happen I know; ſo that I will 


deſpair of nothing, but hope for every thing; and whatſoe- 


ver Providence remits, is clear gain. Every moment, if it 
ſpares me, deceives me: and yet in ſome ſort it does not de- 
ceive me; for though J am ſenſible that any thing may happen; 
yet Iam alſo ſenſible that every thing will not. Iwill hope 
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the beſt, and provide for the worſt. Methinks we ſhould not 
find ſo much fault with Fortune for her inconſtancy, when we 


ourſelves are inſtantaneouſly changing; only other changes 


make more noiſe, and this ſteals upon us like the ſhadow up- 


on a dial; every jot as certainly, but not ſo ſenſibly. 
Tar burning of Lyons may ſerve to 
5 
_— ſhew us *, that we are always in danger; 


＋ «174244 *gp of and to arm us againſt all ſurpriſes. The 
humgn affairs in ; a 2 
the burningef Ly- l lit rea, for: the 
calamity is unparalleled. If ir. had been 
4 ſet on ſire by an enemy, the flame would 
have left . farther miſchief to have been done by the ſol- 
diers: But to be wholly ruined, we have not heard of many 
earthquakes ſo deſtructive: Such a variety of rarities to be con- 
ſumed in one night; and in the midſt of peace to ſuffer an out- 
rage beyond the extremity of war. Who would believe it? 
No more than twelve hours between ſo fair a city and none at 


all. To remain unaffected at ſuch a calamity is hardly to be 


expected; and our wonder cannot but be equal to our grief. 
This accident may be a leſſon to us, to provide againſt all poſ- 
Gbulities, that fall within the power of Fortune, for all external 
things are under her dominion: One while the calls our hands 
to her aſſiſtance: another while ſhe is ſatisſied with her own 
force, and deſtroys us with miſchiefs of which we cannot find 
the author. No time, place, or condition is excepted; ſhe 
makes our very pleaſures painſul to us: ſhe makes war upon 


us in the midſt of peace, and turns the means of our ſecurity 


into an occaſion of fear; ſhe turns a friend into an enemy, and 
makes a foe of a companion: we ſuffer the effects of war with- 
out any adverfary; and rather than fail, our felicity ſhall be 
the cauſe of cur deſtruction. Something extraordinary hap- 
pens every day, to prevent us either from forgetting or ne- 
glecting her. She perſecutes the moſt temperate with ſick- 
neſs, the ſtrongeſt conſtitutions with the conſumption; ſhe 
brings the innocent to puniſhment, and the moſt retired ſhe 
aſſaults with tumults. Thoſe glories which have grown up 
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with many ages, with great labour and expence, and under 
the favour of many auſpicious providences, one day ſcatters, 
and brings to nothing. He that pronounced a day, nay, an 
hour ſufficient for the deſtruction of the greateſt empire, might 
have fallen to a moment. It were ſome comfort yet to the 
frailty of mankind, and of human affairs, if things might but 
decay as flowly as they riſe; but they grow by degrees, and 
they fall to ruin in an inſtant. There is no felicty in any 
thing either private or publick: men, nations, and cities, 
have all their fates and periods : Our very entertainments are 
not without terror, and our calamity riſes there where we leaſt 
expect it. Thoſe kingdoms that ſtood the ſhock both of fo- 
reign and civil wars, came to deſtruction without the fight of 
an enemy. Nay, we ought to be more afraid of our peace and 
happineſs than violence; becauſe we are there taken unpro» 
vided; unleſs in a fate of peace we do the duty of men in 
war, and are ready to ſuifer whatever may befal us. I am to- 
day ſafe, and happy in the love of my country; I am to- mor- 
row baniſhed: to-day, in pleaſure, peace, and health; to-more 
row, tortured, and confined to bed by fickneſs. Let us there» 
fore prepare for a ſhipwreck in the port, and for a tempeſt in 
a calm. One violence drives me from my country, another 
raviſhes that from me; and that very place where a man can 
hardly move to-day for a crowd, may to-morrow be a deſert. 
Let us therefore ſet before our eyes the whole condition of 
human nature, and conſider as well what may happen, as what 
commonly does, By contemplating calamities, we make them 
familiar to us, if ever they ſhould happen. How many cities 
in Aſia, Achaia, Aſſyria, Macedonia, have been reduced to a 
heap of ruins by carthquakes? Nay, whole countries are de- 
ſtroyed, and kingdoms laid under water; but time brings e- 
very thing to an end, for all the works of mortals are mortal: 
all pofſeffions and their poſſeſſors are wavering and periſhable; 
wherefore then ſhould we be aſtoniſhed at loſing one e 


ſince at laſt we 1hall loſe all? 
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THA is but lent“ to,us which we call 
ur own; and what we have received gra- 
tis, we muſt cheerfully return. What we 
have received from Fortune this hour, ſhe 


* That is but lent 
fo us which we 
call our own. 


may ſtrip us of the next; and he who truſts to her favours, . 


- ſhall either find himſelf deceived, or if he be not, he will at 
leaft be troubled becauſe he may be ſo. Walls, fortifications, 
and engines, are but a poor defence againſt the power of For- 
tuns; we-mult provide -our:elves within, and when we are 

ſafe there, we are invincible; we may be battered, but not 
taken. She throws her gifts among us, and we ſweat and 
ſcuffle for them: never conſidering how few are the better for 
that which is expected by all. Some are tranſported with what 


they get; others tormented for what they miſs; and there is. 


frequently a leg or an arm broken in diſputing for a fmall 
ſum of money. She beſtows honours, riches, and favours,on- 
Jy to take them away again; either by violence or treachery: 
ſo that the. receiver is often very much hurt by then. She 
lays ſnares and baits for us, as we do for birds and bealts; her 
bounties are traps and lime-twigs to us; we think that we 
take, but we are taken. If they had any thing in them that 
were ſubſtantial, they would ſome time or other fill, and quiet 
us; but they ſerve only to provoke our appetite, without any 
thing more than pomp, and ſhow, to allay it. But the beſt 
of it is, if a man cannot mend his fortune, he may yet mend 
his manners, and put himſelf ſo far out of her reach, that 


whether the gives or takes, it ſhall be all one to us; for we 


are neither the greater for the one, nor the leſs for the other. 
We call this a light room, and that a dark one; when it is in 
itſelf neither the one nor the other, but only as the night ren- 
ders it. And ſo it is in riches, ſtrength of body, beauty, ho- 
nour, command: and alſo in pain, ſickneſs, baniſhment, 
death; which are in themſelves middle and indifferent things, 
and only good or bad, as they are influenced by virtue. To 
weep, lament, and groan, is to renounce our duty; and it is 
the ſame weakneſs on rhe other ſide to exult and rejoice ; I 


— 
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would rather make my fortune than expect it; being neither 
depreſſed with her injuries, nor dazzled with her favour. 
When Zeno was told, that all his effects were deſtroyed, Why 
then, ſays he, Fortune intends that I ſbould be a philoſopher. 
When once a man makes himſelf ſuperior to her frowns or 
flatteries, he will always be ſafe. 

Ir is however ſome comfort to the un- Fortune alike to 
fortunate, that at laſt, even princes * are all. 
reduced to a level with them. How un- 
concerned are we at beholding funerals, princes depoſed, 
countrics laid waſte, and cities deſtroyed; and yet who knows 
but it may be our caſe in a ſhort time? But if we would pre- 
pare, and arm ourſelves againſt the iniquities of fortune, we 
ſhould never be ſurprized. When we behold a man reduced 
to poverty, baniſhed, tortured, we are to account, that though 
the miſchief fell upon another, it was levelled at us. What 
wonder 1s it, if of ſo many dangers which are continually ho- 
vering about us, one comes to hit us at laſt? That which be- 
fals any man, may befal every man; and then it breaks the 
force of a preſent calamity, to provide againſt the future. We 
muſt bear our lot, be what it will; whether cruelty, fire, 
ſword, pains, or diſeaſes; there is no remedy but moderati- 
on. It is to no purpoſe to bewail any part of our life, when 
the whole of it is but a continued ſeries of misfartunes. A 
man may as well wonder, that he ſhould be cold in winter, and 
lick at ſea, as at the encounter of ill accidents, and eroſſes in 
the paſſage of human life : and it 1s in vain to fly from for- 
tune, as if there were any hiding-place where ſhe could not 
find us; or to expeCt any quiet from her; for ſhe makes life 
a continual ſtate of war, without the leaſt reſpite or truce. 
This we may conclude upon, that her empire is but imagi- 
nary, and that whoſoever ſerves her, makes himſelf a volun- 


tary ſlave; for thoſe things are in themſelves neither good nor 


evil, which are frequently deſpiſed by the inconſiderate, and 


always by the wiſe; As proſperity and adxerſity, pleaſure and 


1 
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THAT is but lent* to us which we call 
our own; and what we have received gra- 
tis, we muſt cheerfully return, What we 


* That is but lent 
to us which we 
call our own. 


- ſhall either find himfelf deceived, or if he be not, he will at 
leaſt be troubled becauſe he may be ſo. Walls, fortifications, 
and engines, are but a poor defence againſt the power of For- 
tuns; we-mult provide ourſelves within, and when we are 
| fafe there, we are invincible; we may be battered, but not 


taken. She throws her gifts among us, and we ſweat and 


ſcuffle for them: never conſidering how few are the better for 
that which is expected by all. Some are tranſported with what 
they get; others tormented for what they miſs; and there is 
frequently a leg or an arm broken in diſputing for a fmall 
ſum of money. She beltows bonours, riches, and favours,on- 
Iy to take them away again; either by violence or træachoty: 
ſo that the receiver is often very much hurt by then. She 
lays ſnares and baits for us, as we do ſor birds and beaſts; her 
bounties are traps and lime-twigs to us; we think that we 
take, but we are taken. If they had any thing in them that 


were ſubſtantial, they would ſome time or other fill, and quiet 


us; but they ſerve only to provoke our appetite, without any 
thing more than pomp, and ſhow, to allay it. But the beſt 
of it is, if a man cannot mend his fortune, he may yet mend 
| his manners, and put himſelf ſo far out of her reach, that 
whether the gives or takes, it ſhall be all one to us; for we 
are neither the greater for the one, nor-the leſs for the other, 
We call this a light room, and that a dark one; when it is in 
itſelf neither the one nor the other, but only as the night ren- 
ders it. And fo it is in riches, ſtrength of body, beauty, ho- 
nour, command: and alſo in pain, ſickneſs, baniſhment, 
death; which are in themſelves middle and indifferent things, 
and only good or bad, as they are influenced by virtue. To 
weep, lament, and groan, is to renounce our duty; and it is 
the ſame weakneſs on rhe other fide to exult and rejoice ; I 


have received from Fortune this hour, ſhe 
may ſtrip us of the next; and he who truſts to her favours, . 
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would rather make my fortune than expect it; being neither 
depreſſed with her injuries, nor dazzled with her favour. 
When Zeno was told, that all his effects were deſtroyed, Why 
then, ſays he, Fortune intends that I ſhould be a philoſopher. 
When once a man makes himſelf ſuperior to her frowns or 
flatteries, he will always be ſafe. 

Ir is however ſome comfort to the un- * Fortune alike to 
fortunate, that at laſt, even princes * are all. 
reduced to a level with them. How un- 
concerned are we at beholding funerals, princes depoſed, 
countrics laid waſte, and cities deſtroyed; and yet who knows 
but it may be our caſe in a ſhort time? But if we would pre- 
pare, and arm ourſelves againſt the iniquities of fortune, we 
ſhould never be ſurprized. When we behold a man reduced 
to poverty, baniſhed, tortured, we are to account, that though 


the miſchief fell upon another, it was levelled at us. What 


wonder is it, if of ſo many dangers which are continually ho- 
vering about us, one comes to hit us at laſt? That which be- 
fals any man, may befal every man; and then it breaks the 
force of a preſent calamity, to provide againſt the future. We 
muſt bear our lot, be what it will; whether cruelty, fire, 
ſward, pains, or diſeaſes; there is no remedy but moderati- 
on. It is to no purpole to bewail any part of our life, when 
the whole of it is but a continued ſeries of misfartunes. A 


man may as well wonder, that he ſhould be cold in winter, and 


ſick at ſea, as at the encounter of ill accidents, and crofies in 
the paſſage of human life: and it is in vain to fly from for- 
tune, as if there were any hiding-place where ſhe could not 
find us; or to expect any quiet from her; for ſhe makes liſe 
a continual ſtate of war, without the leaſt reſpite or truce. 
This we may conelude upon, that her empire is but imagi- 
nary, and that whoſoever ſerves her, makes himſelf a volun- 
tary ſlave; for thoſe things are in themſelves neither good nor 
evil, which are frequently deſpiſed by the inconſiderate, and 


always by the wiſe; As proſperity and adverſity, pleaſure and 
RPA 3 * | * W 
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pain; which can haye no proper and neceſſary effect upon ce 
mind, and only operates upon our outward condition. 


CHO Rte Wo ort ru. ci o-. 
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| A ſenſual Life is a miſerable IP 


THE ſenſuality here treated of naturally falls under the 
bead of luxury; which extends to all the exceſſes of 
giuttouy, luſt, effeminacy of manners; and in ſhort, to what- 
ever concerns the too great care of the body. 

+IThe exceſſer of ave ES "__ _ pleaſures af the 
luxury are pain- OY * Tx W . 3 wan us. ike 4 VPtä⸗ 
eee. an thieves, who trangle thoſe they em- 
| | | brace. What elſe than merry madmen can 
1 we call Nomentanus and Apicius, who en- 
tertained their very ſouls in the kitchen; who had the choiceſt 
muſick for their ears; the moſt diverting fpectacles for their 
eyes, and the moſt exquiſite meats and drinks for their pa- 
lates? They have their delights, I own, but not without hea» 
vy and anxious thoughts, even in their very enjoyments; be- 
fide that they are followed with repentance, and their frolicks 
are little more than the laughter of fo many crazy people. 
Their felicities are full of diſquiet, and neither fncere nor 
well grounded: but they have need of one pleafuxe to ſupport 
another; and of new prayers to forgive the errors of their for- 
mer. Their life muſt undoubtedly be wretched, who get 
with great pains, what they keep with greater. One diver- 
ſion overtakes another; hope excites hope; amhition begets 
ambition; ſo that they only change the matter of their miſe- 
ries, without ſeeking any cnd- of them; and ſhall never. be 
without either proſperous or unhappy cauſes of diſquiet. It 
a man might have all the pleaſures in the world for the aſk- 
ing, who would ſo much deſert his ſoul, and become a perpe- 
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tial Nave to his ſenſes? Thoſe falſe and miſerable palates, that 
judge of meats by the price, and difficulty, not by the health- 
fulneſs, or taſte: they vomit that they may eat; and they eat 
that they may fetch it up again. They croſs the ſeas for ra-. 
rities, and when they have ſwallowed them, they will not ſo 
much as give them time to digeft, Wherefoever Nature has 
placed men, ſhe has reve” them aliments: But we rather 
chuſe to irritate hunger by expence, than to allay it at an eaſier 
rate, What is it that we plow the ſeas for; or arin ourfelves a- 
gainſt men and beaſts? To what end do we toil, and labour, 
and pile bags upon bags? We may enlarge our fortunes, but 
we cannot our bodies; ſo that it does but ſpill and run over, 
whatſoever we take more than we can hold. Our fore- fathers 
(by force of whoſe virtues we are now ſupported in our vices) 
lived every jot as well as we, when they provided and dreſſed 
their own meat with their own hands; lodged upon the ground, 
and were not as yet come to the vanity of gold and gems: when 
they ſwore by their earthen gods, and kept their oath, though 
they died for it. Did not our conſuls live more happily, when 
they cooked their own meat with thoſe victorious hands that 
had conquered ſo many enemies, and won ſo many laurels? 
Did not they live more happily, I ſay, than our Apicius? (that 
corrupter of youth, and the plague of the age he lived in) who 
aſter he had ſpent a prodigious fortune upon his belly, poiſon- 
ed himſelf for fear of ſtarving, when he had yet 250,000 
crowns in his coffers; which may ſerve to fhew us, that 
it is the mind, and not the ſum that makes any man rich: 
When Apicius with all the treaſure counted himſelf in a ſtate 
of beggary; and took poiſon to avoid that condition, which a- 
nother would have prayed for. But why do we call it poiſon, 
which was the wholeſomeſt draught of his life? His daily glut- | 
tony was poiſon rather, both to himſelf, and others. His o- 
ſtentation of it was intolerable; and ſo was the infinite pains 
he took to miſlead others, by his example; who went faft enough 
of themſelves without driving. 
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. Ir is a ſhame for a man to place his + 
en, felicity i in thoſe entertainments and appe- 
y were tites, that are ſtronger in brutes. Do not 

i beaſts eat with a better ſtomach? Have 
happineſs, 

ER they not more ſatisſaction in their luſts? 
And they have not only a quicker reliſh of their pleaſures, but 
they enjoy them without cither ſcandal or-remorfe. If ſenſu- 
ality were happineſs, beaſts were happier than men; but hu- 
man fclicity i is lodged in the ſoul, not in the fleſh. They that 
deliver themſelves up to luxury are Rill either tormented with 
too little, or oppreſſed with too much; and equally miſerable, 
by being either deſerted, or overwhelmed : They are like men 
in a dangerous ſea; one while caſt a- dry upon a rock, and an- 
other while ſwallowed up in a whirlpool; and all this from the 
miſtake of not diſtinguiſhing good from evil. The huntſman 
that with much labour and hazard takes a wild beaſt, runs as 
great a riſque afterwards in the keeping of him; for many times 
he tears out the throat of his maſter; aud it is the fame thing 
with inordinate pleaſures: The more in number, and the great- 
er they are, the more general and abſolute a ſlave'is the ſervant 
of them, Let the common people pronounce him as happy as 
they pleaſe, he pays his liberty for his delights, and ſelis him- 
felt for v hat he buys. 


Gur di el, are 
as numberleſs as 


our difhes. 


LrT any man take a view of our kitch- 
ens, the number of eur cooks, and the va- 
riety of Qur meats: Will he not wonder to 
ſee ſo much proviſion made for one belly ? 
We hare as many diſeaſes as we have cooks, or meats; and the 
ſervice of the appetite is the ſtudy now in vogue. 'Fo ſay no- 
thing of our train of lacqueys; and other troops of caterers and 
ſewers, Gcod God! that ever one belly ſhould eraploy ſo ma- 
ny people. How, nauſcous and fulſome are the ſurfeits that 
follow thefe exceſſes? Simple meats are out of faſhion ; and all 
are collected into one; ſo that the cook does the office of the 
ſtomach; nay, and of the teeth too, for the meat looks as if it 
were chewed before-hand; here is the luxury of all taftes in one 


| 
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diſh, and liker a vomit than a ſoup. From theſe compound- 
ed diſhes ariſe compounded diſeaſes, which require compound- 
ed medicines. It is the ſame thing with our minds, that it 15 


with our tables; ſimple vices are curable by ſimple counſels, 


but a general diſſolution of manners is hardly overcome: We 
are over-run with a public as well as with a private madnels. 


The phyſicians of old underſtood little more than the virtue 


of ſome herbs to ſtop blood, or heal a wound: And their firm 
and heathful bodies needed little more, before they were cor- 
rupted by luxury and pleaſure; and when it came to that once, 
their buſineſs was not to lay hunger, but to provoke it by a 
thouſand inventions and ſauces. That which was aliment to 
a craving ſtomach, is become a burden to a full one. From 
hence come palcneſs, trembling; and worſe effects from cru- 
dities, than ſamine: A weakneſs in the joints, the belly 
ſtretched, ſuffuſion cf choler; the torpor of the nerves; and a 
palpitation of the heart. To ſay nothing of megrims, torments 
of the eyes, and ears: head-ach, gout, ſcurvy; feveral ſorts of 
ſevers, and putrid ulcers; with other diſeaſes, that are but 
the puniſhment of luxury. So long as our bodies were har- 
dened with labour, or tired with exerciſe, or hunting, our 
ſcod was plain and ſimple; many diſhes have made many di- 
ſcaſes. a | 


IT is an Ul thing for a man not to know the meafure of his 


ſtomach; nor to conſider, that men do many things in their 


drink, that they are aſhamed of ſober; drunkennels being no- | 


thing elſe but + a voluntary madneſs, At I Bee 
emboldens men to do all ſorts of miſchiefs; 
it both irritates wickedneſs and diſcovers 
it; it does not make men vicious, but it 
ſnews them to be ſo: It was in a drunken fit that Alexander 
killed Clytus. It makes bim that is inſolent, prouder; him 
that is cruel, fiercer; it takes away all ſhame. He that is pee. 
viſh, breaks out preſently into ill words, and blows. The 
leacher, without any regard to decency or ſcandal, turns up his 
whore in the market-place, A man's tongue trips, his head 
| £3 


a voluntary mad- 
neſs. 
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turns round; he ſtaggers in his pace. To fay natbing of the 
crudities and diſeaſes that follow upon this diſtemper. Conſider 
the publick miſchieſs it has done. Haw many warlike nati- 
ons, and ſtrong cities that have ſtoad invincible to attacks and 
Heges, has drunkenneſs overcome? Is it not a great honour ta 
drink the company dead? a magnificent virtue to ſwallow 
more wine than the reſt, and yet at laft ro he qutdone by a 
hogfhead ? What ſhall we ſay of thoſe men that invert the of- 
fices of day, and night? As if our eyes were only given us ta 
make uſe of in the dark: Is it day? I is time to ge to bed. Is 
it night? A is time to riſe. Is it towards morning? Let us 
ga to ſupper. When other people lie down, they riſe; and 
lie till the next night to digeſt the debauch of the day before. 
It is an argument of clownery, to do. as other people do. Luxu- 
ry ſteals upon us by degrees; firſt it ſhews itfelf in a more 
than ordinary care of our bodies; it flips next into the furni- 
ture of our houſes; and it gets then into the fabric, curioſity, 
and expence of the houſe utfelf. It appears, laſtly, in the fan- 
taſtical exceſſes of our tables. We change and ſhumfle our meats, 
_ confound our ſauces, ſerve that in firſt, that uſes to be haſt; 
and value our diſhes, not for the taſte, but for the rarity. Nay, 
we are ſo delicious, that we muſt be told when we are to eat 
or drink; when we are hungry, or weary; and we cheriſh 
ſome vices as proofs and arguments of our happineſs, The 
molt miſerable mortals are they, that deliver themſelves up.to 
their palates, or to their luſts: The pleaſure is ſhort, and turns 
preſently nauſeous, and the end of i it is either ſhame or repen-· 
tance. It is a brutal entertainment, and unworthy of a man, 
to place his felicity in the ſervice of his ſenſes. As to the 
wrathful, the contentious, the ambitious, though the diſtem- 
per be great, the offence has yet ſomething in it that is man- 
ly: But, the baſeſt of proſtitutes are thoſe that dedicate them- 
ſelves wholly to luſt; what with. their hopes and fears, anxie- 
ty of thought, and perpetual diſquiets, they are never well, 
full nor taſting, ; 
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WIA a deal of buſineſs is now + made 4 The felly and 
about our houſes, and diet, which was at vanity of luxu- 
firſt both obvious, and of little expence? y. 

Luxufy led the way, and we have employ- 

ed our wits in the aid of our vices. Firſt, we deſired ſuper- 
fluities; our next ſtep was to wickedneſs; and in concluſion, 
we delivered up our minds to our bodies, and fo became 
ſlaves to our appetites, which before were our fervants, and 
ire now become our maſters: What was it brought us to the 
extravagance of embroideries, perfumers, tire-women; &c. We 
paſſed the bounds of nature, and laſhed out into ſuperfluities, 
infomuch, that it is now a-days only for clowns and beggars 
to content themſelves with what is ſufficient: Our luxury makes 
us inſolent, and mad. We take upon us like princes, and fly 
out for every trifle, as if there were life and death in the caſe. 
What a madneſs is it for a man to lay out an eſtate upon a 
table, or a cabinet; à patrimony upon a pair of pendents, and 
to inflame the price of curioſities, according to the hazard ei- 
ther of breaking or bn them? To wear garments that will 
neither defend a woman's body, nor her modeſty; ſo thin, 
that one would make a conſcience of ſwearing ſhe were not 
naked: For ſhe hardly fhews more in the privacies of her a- 
mour, than in public? How long ſhall we covet and opprels; 
enlarge our poſſeſſions; and account that too little for one 
man, which was ſormerly enough for a nation? And our Iuxu- 
ry 1s as inſatiable as our avarice: Where is that lake, that 
' fea, that foreſt, that ſpot of land, that is not ranſackod to gra- 
tity our palate: The very earth is burdened with our build. 
ings; not a river nor a mountain eſcapes us. Oli that there 
ſhould be ſuch boundleſs deſires in our little bodies! Would 
not fewer lodgings ſerve us? We lie but in one, and where 
we are not, that is not properly ours. What with our hooks, 
' ſnares, nets, dogs, &c. we are at war with all living creatures; 
and nothing comes amiſs but what is either too cheap or too 
common; and all this is to gratify a fantaſtical palate. Our 
avarice, our ambition, our luſts, are inſatiable; we enlarge our 
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poſſeſſions; fwell our families; we rifle ſea and land for mat- 
ter of ornament, and luxury. A bull contents himſelf with 
one meadow; and one foreſt is enough for a thouſand ele- 
phants; but the little body of a man devours more than all o- 
ther living creatures. We do not eat to ſatisfy hunger, but 
ambition; we are dead while we are alive; and our houſes are 
To much our tombs, that a man might write our epitaphs upon 
our very doors. 

A + voLuyeTVous perſon, in fine, 
can neither be a good man, a good patri- 
ot, nor a good friend; for he 1s tranſport- 
ed with his appetites, without conſidering, 
that the lot of man is the law of Nature. A good man (like 
a good ſoldier) will ſtand his ground, receive wounds, glory 


+ A voluptuous 
perſon cannot be a 
good man. 


falls; with that divine precept always in his mind, fs/how 
good. Whereas he that complains, laments, and repines, muſt 
yield nevertheleſs, and do his duty, though contrary to his in- 
clination. How fooliſh therefore is it, for a man to chuſe ra- 
ther to be dragged than to follow; and vainly to contend with 
the calamities of human life? Whatever neceſſity obliges us 
to do, we ſhould do generouſly: for it is abſurd to ſtrive with 
what we cannot avoid. We are born ſubjects, and to obey 
'God is perfect liberty. He who does this ſhall be free, ſaſe, 
and quiet: all his actions ſhall ſucceed as well as he can deſire: 
and what can a man defire more than to want nothing from 
without, and to have every thing deſirable within himſelf? 
Our minds are weakened by pleaſures, which {end us to for- 
tune for our ſupport, who gives us money only as the wages 
of ſlavery. We muſt ſtop our eyes and our ears. Ulyſſes 
had but one rock ta be afraid of, but human life has many. 
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ven to our neareſt relations. Deliver me from the ſuperſtiti- 


on of taking thoſe things for felicities which are light aud 
Yai, 


in his ſcars, and in death itſelf, love his maſter for whom he 


Every city, nay, every man is one, and there is no truſting e- | 
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Ambition and Avarice are reſtleſs and inſatiable. 


HE man that would be truly rich, muſt not enlarge his 

fortune, but lefſen his appetite: for riches are both ſu- 
perfluous and mean, and almoſt as much to the looker on as 
the poſſeſſor. What is the end of ambition, and avarice; 
when at beſt, we are but ſtewards of what we {alfly call our 
own? All thoſe things which we purſue with ſo much hazard, 
and expence of blood, as well to keep, as to get; for which 


we break faith, and friendſhip; what are they, but the mere 


d-Þofita of fortune? and not ours, but already inclined toward 
a new maſter. There is nothing our own, but that which we 
give to ourſelves; and of which we have a certain, and inex- 
pugnable poſſeſſion. Avarice is ſo infatiable, that it is not in 


the power of liberality to content it: And our deſires are ſo 


boundleſs, that whatever we get, is but in the way to getting more 
without end: And ſo long as we are ſolicitous for the increaſe 


of wealth, we loſe the true uſe of it; and ſpend our time in 


putting out, calling in, and paſſing our accounts, without any 
ſubſtantial benefit, either to the world or to ourſelves. What 


is the difference betwixt old men and children? The one cries 
for nuts and apples, and the other for gold and filver. The 
one ſets up courts of juſlice; hears and determines; acquits 
and condemns in jeſt; and the other in earneſt: the one makes 


houſes of clay, and the other of marble: ſo that the works of 
old men are nothing in the world but the progreſs and 
improvement of children's errors: and they are to be ad- 


noniſhed, and puniſhad too like children; not in revenge 


ſor injuries received, but as a correction of injuries done, and 
to make them give over. There is ſome ſubilance yet in gold 
aud filver; but as to judgments, and ſtatutes, procuration, and 
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countenance-money, theſe are only the viſions, and dreams of 
avarice. *Dhrow a cruſt of bread to a dog, he takes it open- 
mouthed, ſwallows it whole, and preſently gapes for more: 
Juſt ſo do we with the gifts of fortune; down they go with- 
out chewing; and we are immediately ready for another chop. 
But what has avarice now to do with gold, and filver, that is 
ſo much outdone by curioſities of a far greater value? Let us 
no longer complain, that there was not a heavier load laid up- 
on chofe precious metals; or that they were not buried deep 
enough; when we have found out ways by wax and parch- 
ments, and by bloody uſurous contracts, to undo one another. 
It is remarkable, that Providence has given us all things for 
our advantage near at hand: but iron, gold and ſilver, (being 
both the inſtruments of blood and ſlaughter, and the price of 
it) nature has concealed in the bowels of the earth. 
e 3 kind _ 19980 1 es pu- 
. 32/clf- ni ment, over an a ove that which it 1s 
to itfetf. How miſerable is it in the deſire? 
How miſerable even in the attaining our ends? For money is 
2 greater torment in the poſſeffion, than it is in the purſuit. 
The fear of lofing it is a great trouble, the loſs of it a great- 
er, and it is made a greater yet by opinion. Nay, even in the 
cafe of no direct lofs at all, the covetous man Toſes what he 
does not get. Fr is true, the people call the rich man a hap- 
py man, and wiſh themfelves in his condition; but, can any 
condition be worfe than that, which carries vexation and en- 
vy along with it? Neither is any man to boaſt of his fortune; 
his herds of cattle; his number of ſlaves; his land and pala- 
ces; for, comparing that which he has, to that which he far- 
ther covets, he is a beggar. No man can poſſeſs all things, 
but any man may defpiſe them, and the contempt of riches is 
the neareſt way to the gaining of them. 
4 Ws N SOME magiſtrates are made for t mo- 
1 ney, and thoſe commonly are bribed with 
money. We are all turned merchants, and look not into the 
quality of things, but into the price of them; for reward we 
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are pious, and for reward again we are impious. We are ho- 
neſt, ſo long as we may thrive upon it; but if the devil him- 
ſelf give better wages, we change our party. Our parents have 
trained us up in an admiration of gold, and ſilver; and the love 
of it is grown up with us to that degree, that when we ſhould 
ſhew our gratitude to heaven, we make preſents of thefe me- 
tals. This it is that makes poverty look like a curſe and a re- 
proach, and the poets help it forward; the chariot of the tun 
muſt be all of gold; the beſt of times muſt be the golden age, 
and thus they turn the greateſt miſery: of mankind into the 
greateſt bleſſings. 

NEITHER does avarice make us only Avarice makes 
unhappy in ourfelves, but malevolent alſo ws nat only miſer- 
to mankind, The ſoldier withes for war; able but ill. na- 
the hufbandman would have his corn dear; zured alf. 

the lawyer prays for diſfenſien; the phy ſi- 

cian for a fickly year; he that deals in curicfities, for luxury 
and excefs; and makes up his fortunes out of the corruptions 
cf the age, High winds, and public confagrations make work 
for the carpenter and bricklayer; and one man lives by the leg 
of another; ſome few, perhaps, have the fortune to be detect- 
ed, but they are all wicked alike. A great plague makes work 
ſor the ſexton, and, in one word, whoever gains by the dead, 
has not much kindneſs for the living. Demades of Athens 
condemned a fellow that ſold neceſſaries for funerals, upon 
proof, that he withed to make himſelf a ſortune by his trade, 
which could not be but by a great mortality. But perhaps he 
did not ſo. much deſire to have many cuſlomers, as to ſell dear, 
and buy cheap; beſides that all of that trade might have been 
condemned as well as he. Whatſoever whets our appetites, 
flatters and depreſſes the mind, and by dilating it, weakens. it; 
firſt blowing it up, and then fring and deluding it with va- 
nity. 

To proceed now from the moſt proſti- + The cares ond | 

tute of all vices, þ ſenſuality and avariee, crimes that at- 
to that which paſſes in the world for the fend ambition. 
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moſt generous, the thirſt of glory and dominion. If they that 
run mad after wealth, and honour, could but look into the 


would it ſtartle them to ſee thoſe hideous cares and crimes that 
wait upon ambitious greatneſs? All thoſe acquiſitions that 
dazzle the eyes of the vulgar, are but falſe pleaſures, ſlippery, 
and uncertain. 'They are atchieved with labour, and the very 
guard of them is painful. Ambition puffs us up with vanity 
and wind; and we are equally troubled, cither to ſee any body 
before us, or no body behind us; ſo that we lie under a double 
enry; for whoſoever envies another, is al'o envied himſelf, 
What matters it how far Alexander extended his conqueſts, if 
he was not ſatisfied with what he had? Every man wants as 
much as he covets; and it is loſt labour to pour into a veſſel 
that will never be full. He that had ſubdued ſo many princes 
and nation3, upon the killing of Clytus, (one friend) and the 
loſs of Hepheſtion, (another) delivered himſelf up to anger and 
fadneſs; and when he was maſter of the world, he was yet a 
flave to his paſſions. Look into Cyrus, Cambyſcs, and the 
whole Perſian line, and you ſhall not find ſo much as one man 
of them that died ſatisfied with what he had gotten. Ambi— 
tion aſpires from great things to greater, and propounds mat- 
ters ever impoſſible, when it has once arrived at things beyond 
expeQation. It is a kind of dropſy; the more a man drinks, 
the more he covets. Let any man but obſerve the tumults, 
and the crouds that attend palaces, what affronts muſt we 
endure to be admitted; and how much greater when we are 
in? The paſſage to virtue is fair, but the way to greatneſs is 
craggy, and it ſtands not only upon a precipice, but upon ice 


too; and yet it is a hard matter to convince a great man that 


his ſtation is ſlippery, or to prevail with him not to depend up- 
on his greatneſs; but all ſuperfluitics are hurtful. A rank 


crop lays the corn; too great a burden of fruit breaks the 


boughs; and our minds may be as well overcharged by an im- 
moderate happineſs. Nay, though we ourſelves would be at 
reſt, our fortune will not ſuffer it; The way that leads to ho- 


hearts of them that have already gained theſe points: How | 
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nour and riches, leads to trouble; and we find the cauſes of 


our ſorrows in the very objects of our delights. What joy is 
there in feaſting, and luxury; in ambition, and a crowd of 
clients; in the arms of a miſtreſs, or in the vanity of an un- 
profitable knowledge? 'Fheſe ſhort and falſe pleaſures deceive 
us; and, like drunkenneſs, revenge the jolly madneſs of one 


hour with the nauſeous and ſad repentance of many. Ambi- 


tion is like a gulph, every thing is ſwallowed up in it, and bu- 
ried; beſide the dangerous conſequences of it: For, that which 


one has taken from lh may be eafily taken away again, by 
all, from one. It was not either virtue, or reaſon, but the mad 


love of a deceitful greatneſs, that animated Pompey in his wars, 
either abroad or at home. What was it but his ambition that 
hurried him to Spain, Africa, and elſewhere, when he was too 
great already, in every body's opinion but his own? And the 
ſame motive had Julius Cæſar, who could not, even then, brook 
a ſuperior to himſelf, when the commonwealth had ſubmitted 
unto two already. Nor was it any inſtinct of virtue that puſh- 
ed on Marius, who in the head of an army was himſelf yet led 
on under the command of ambition: but he came at laſt to the 
deſerved fate of other wicked men, and to drink himſelt of the 
ſame cup he had filled to others. We impoſe upon our rea- 
ſon, when we ſuffer ourſelves to be tranſported with titles; 
for, we know, that they are nothing but a more glorious ſound: 
and fo for ornaments, and gildings, though there may be a lu- 


[tre to dazzle our eyes, our underſtanding tells us yet, th it 


is only outſide, and that the matter under it rs only coarfe and 
common. 
EF wiLL never envy + thoſe that the + HFretched ar- 


people call great and happy. A ſound mind Zheſe people that 


is not to be ſhaken with a popular, and fFhe world accounts 
vain applauſe; nor is it in the power of great and happy. 
their pride to difturb the ſtate of our hap- 

pine's. An honeſt man is known now a-days by the duſt he 
raifes upon the way, and it is become a point of honour to o- 
ver-run people, and keep all at a diſtance; thovgh he that is 
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put out of the way, may perchance be happier than he that 
takes it. He that would exerciſe a power profitable to him- 
ſelf, and grievous to no body elſe, let him practiſe it upon his 
paſſions. They that have burnt cities, otherwiſe invincible, 
driven armies before them, and bathed themſelves in human 
blood; after. that they have overcome all open enemies, they 
have been ſubdued by their luſt, by their cruelty, and without 
any reſiſtance. Alexander was poſſeſſed with the madneſs of 
laying kingdoms waite. He began with Greece, where he 
was brought up; and there he quarried himfelf upon that in 
it which was beſt; he enflaved Lacedzmon, and filenced A- 
thens: Nor was he content with the deſtruction of thoſe towns, 
which his father Philip had either conquered or bought; but 
he made himſelf the enemy of human nature; and, like the 
worſt of beaſts, he worried what he could not eat. Felicity is 
an unquiet thing; it torments itſelf, and puzzles the brain. It 
makes ſome people ambitious, others luxurious; it puffs up 


ſome, and ſoftens others; only (as it is with wine) ſome heads 


bear it better than others but it diſſolves all. Greatneſs 
ſtands upon a precipice; and if proſperity carries a man never 
fo little beyond his poiſe, it over-bears and dathes him to pieces. 
It is a rare thing for a man in a great fortune, to lay down his 
happineſs gently; it being a common fate, for a man to fink 
under the weight of thoſe ſelicities, that raiſe him. How ma- 
ny. of the nobility did Marius reduce to be herdſmen, and o- 
thee mean offices? Nay in the very moment of our deſpiſing 
ſervants, we ourſelves may be made ſuoh. 
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Hape und Fear are the Bane of human Life. 


THAT man can never be perfectly happy, who runs the 
riſque of diſappointment; which is the caſe of every 
man that fears or hopes for any thing. For hope and fear, 
how diſtant ſoever they may ſeem to be the one from the o- 
ther, they are both of them yet coupled in the fame chain, as 
the guard and the priſoner; and the one treads upon the heet 
of the other. The reaſon of this is obvious, for they are paſ- 
ſions that look forward, and are very ſolicitous for the future; 
only hope is the more plauſible weakneſs of the two; which 
in truth, upon the main, are inſeparable, ſor the one cannot 
be without the other; but where the hope is ſtronger than the 
Fear, or the fear than the hope, we call it the one or the o- 
ther: For, without fear, it were no longer hope, but certain; 
ty; as without hope, it were no longer fear, but deſpair. We 
may come to underſtand, whether our diſputes are vain, er 
no, if we dg but conſider, that we are either troubled about 
the preſent, the future, or both. If the preſent, it is eaſy to 
judge, and the future is uncertain. It 1s a fooliſh thing to be 
miſerable hefore-hand, for fear of miſery to come; for a man 
loſes the preſent which he might enjoy, in expectation of the 
future: Nay, the fear of loſing any thing is as bad as the lofs 
itſelf, I will be as prudent as I can, but not timoreus, or cares. 
lefs: And I will bethink myſelf, and forgaſt what inconveni- 
encies may happen, before they come. It is true, a man may 
tear, and yet not be fearful; which is no more, than to have 
the affection of fear, without the vice of it; but yet a frequent 
admittance of- it runs into a habit. It is a ſhameful and an 
unmanly thing to be doubtful, timorous and uncertain; to ſet _ 
one ſtep forward, and another backward; and to be irreſolute. 
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Can there be any man ſo fearful, that had not rather fall once, 
than be continually afraid. ' 
We ſhall "wh be miſerable, + iſ we 
j If we fear all «nd in fear of all poſſibilitics; the beſt 
. tand in fear of all poſſibi mirs the beſt 
way, in ſuch a caſe, is to drive out one 
hall always be 33 1 — 
ee. on * a ery 855 a little to quali y ' 
| car with hope; which may ſerve to palli- | 
ate a misfortune, tho” not to cure it. There is not any thing 
that we fear, which is ſo certain to come, as it is ccrtain thar 
many things which we do fear will not come; but we are loth 
to oppoſe our credulity when it begins to move us, and ſo to 
bring our fear to the teſt, Well! but, what if the things We 
fear ſhould come to paſs? Perhaps it will be the better for us. 
Suppoſe it to be death itſelf, why may it not prove the glory 
of my life? Did not poiſon make Socrates famous? And was 
not Cato's ſword a great part of his honour? Do we fear any 
misfortune to befall us? We are not prefently ſure that jt will 
happen. How many deliverances have come unlooked ſor? 
And how many miſchiefs that we looked for, have never come 
to paſs? It is time enough to lament when it comes, and in 
the interim to promiſe ourſelves the beſt. What do I know 
but ſomething or other may delay or divert it? Some have e- 
ſcaped out of the {ire; others, when a houſe has fallen over 
their head, have received no hurt: One man has been ſaved 
when a ſword was at his throat; another has been condemn- 
ed, and cut-lived his headſman: So that ill fortune, we ſee, 
as well as goods has her levities: Peradventure it will be, per- 
adventure not; and till 1t comes to paſs, we are not ſure of it: 
We do many kai take words in a worſe ſenſe than they were 
intended, aud imagine things to be worſe taken than they are. 
It is time enough to bear a misfortune when it COmen, without 
anticipating it. : 
Hz that would deliver himſelf ſrom all 
+ Prepare = 5 
* „ apprehenſions of the + future, Jet him firſt 
Ml take for granted, that all fears will fall up- 
oe on him; an? then examine and meaſure the evil that he fears, 
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which he will find to be neither great, nor long. Beſide, that 


the ills which he fears he may ſuffer, he ſuffers in the very 
fear of them. As in the ſymptoms of an approaching diſeaſe, 
a man ſhall find himſelf lazy and liſtleſs; a wearineſs in his 
limbs, with a yawning and ſhuddering all over him: 50 it is 


in the caſe of a weak mind; it fancies misfortunes, and makes 


a man wretched before his time. Why ſhould I torment my- 
ſelf at preſent, with what perhaps may fall out fifty years hence? 
This humour is a kind of voluntary diſeaſe, and an induſtrious 
contrivance of our own unhappineſs, to complain of an afflic- 
tion that we do not feel. Some are not only moved with grief 
itſclf, but with the mere opinion of it; as children will ftart 
at a ſhadow, or at the ſight of a deformed perſon. If we ſtand 
in fear of violence from a powerful enemy, it is ſome comfort 
to us, that whoſoever makes himſelf terrible to others, is not 
without fear himſelf: The leaſt noiſe makes a lion ſtart; and 
the fierceſt of beaſts, whatſoever enrages them, makes them 
tremble too: A ſhadow, a voice, an unuſual odour, rouſes 
them, | 

Tu things moſt to be feared I take to + We are moſt a- 
be three kinds; + want, ſickneſs, and thoſe fraid of want, 
violences that may be impoſed upon us by /ickneſs, and the 
a irong hand. The laſt of theſe has the violence of men in 
greateſt force, becauſe it comes attended Power. 
with noiſe and tumult: Whereas the in- 
commodities of poverty, and diſeaſes are moſt natural, and 


ſteal upon us in filence, without any external circumſtances of 


horror: bur the other marches in pomp with fire and ſword, 


gibbets, racks, hooks; wild beaſts to devour us; ſtakes to em- 
pale us; engines to tear us to pieces; pitched bags to burn us 


in, and a thouſand other exquiſite inventions of cruelty. No 
wonder then, if that be moſt dreadful to us, that preſents itſelf 
in ſo many uncouth ſhapes; and by the very folemnity is ren- 
deted the moſt formidable. The more inſtruments of bodily 
pain the executioner ſhews us, the more frightful he makes 
timſclſ: For, many a man that would have encountered death 
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in any generous form, with refolution enough, is yet over- 


come with the manner of it. As for the calamities of hunger 


and thirſt, inward ulcers, ſcarching fevers, tormenting fits of 
the ſtone, I look upon theſe miſeries to be at leaft as grievous 
as any of the reſt: only they do not ſo much affect the fancy, 


becauſe they lie out of fight. Some people talk high of dan- 


gers at a diſtance; but (like cowards) when the executioner 
comes to do his duty, and ſhews them the ſire, the ax, the ſcaf- 
fold, and death at hand, their courage fails them upon the ve- 
ry pinch, when they have moſt need of it. Sickneſs, (I hope) 
captivity, fire, are no new things to us; the falls of houſes, 
funerals, and conflagrations, are every day before our eyes. 


The man that I ſupped with laſt night is dead before morning; 


why ſhould I wonder then, ſeeing ſo many fall about me, to 


be hit at laſt myſelf: What can be greater madneſs than to cry 


out, ho would have dreamed of this? And why not, I beſeech 
you? Where js that eſtate that may not be reduced to beggary; 
that dignity which may not be followed with baniſhment, diſ- 
grace, and extreme contempt; that kingdom that may not ſud- 


denly fall to ruin; change its maſter and be depopulated; that 


prince that may not paſs the hand of a common hangmaa ? 
That which is one man's fortune, may be another's; but the 
foreſight of future celamigies breaks the violence of them, 
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IWe are happy or n#/erable according to the true or falſe mh. 
4 mate of Things. 


HERE are many things which appear terrible by night, 


which the day turns into jeſt ' There is nothing in la- 


bour, or even death to be afraid of; they are worſe in imagi- 


nation than in reality. It is our dread of them which makes 
them appear hard. Pains and misfortunes are to us what gob- 
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lins are to children; we are more afraid than hurt by them. 
We form our opinions upon truſt, and err far the ſake of 
company, imagining that beſt which has moſt competitors. 
We make a wrong calculation of things; we do not. adviſe 
with nature but with opinion, which miſſeads us to a greater 
eſteem of riches, honour and power, than they deſerve, It is 
common for us to recommend and admire them, and a pri- 
vate error is preſently turned into a publie one. Great and 
ſmall things are equally hard to be underſtood; we reckon 
many things great for want of underſtanding what really is ſoy 
and imagine other things ſmall, which we often diſcover to be 
of the higheſt value. Vain minds only eſteem vain things; ac- 
cidents which we are ſo much afraid of are not in themſelves ſo 
terrible, but our infirmities make them ſoz we rather conſult 
what we hear than what we feel, without examining, oppoſ- 
ing, or diſcuſſing the things we are afraid of; fo that we ei- 
ther run off, or ſtand ſtill, and tremble. When the mind and 
body are corrupted, it is no wonder if things prove trouble- 
ſome; not becauſe they really are fo, but becauſe we are fool- 
ith and diffolute: For we are fo infatuated, that betwixt the 
common madneſs of men, and that which falls under the care 
of the phyſician, there is only this difference; one labours with 
a diſeaſe, the other with a falſe opinion. 

THE Stoicks ſay that all thoſe troubles Every man 2 
which generally draw groans and ejacula- make the beſt of 
tions from us, are trifling and contemp- his condition. | 
tible in themſelves. But ſetting aſide thoſe : 
high-flown expreſhons (however true) we ſhall diſcourſe the 
point like ordinary men, and not make ourſelves miſerable ſoon « 


er than it is neceſſary; for things which we ore apprehenſive 
are near, may poſſibly never happen. Some things affect us 


more than they ſhould do, and other things too ſoon: and 

ſome things diſcompoſe us which ſhould not give us the ſmal- 

leſt unMincſs: So that we either create or enlarge our mig- 

fortunes. Let the fir ik pait remain as a matter in controver- 

ſy, for what J lech upon as trifling another perſon will think 
„ 
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inſupportable. How terrible does poverty appear to one man, 

and agreeable to others! A poor man who has nothing to loſe, 
has nothing to be afraid of; and he who would enjoy himſelf 
with ſatisfaction, muſt be very poor indeed, or appear as if 
they were ſo. Some people are much dejected with pain and 
Gekneſs: Whereas Epicurus with his laſt breath bleſſed his 
fate, in the ſharpeſt torments of the ſtone. And ſo for ba- 
niſhment, which to one man is fo grievous, and yet to another 
is no more than a bare change of place: A thing that we do 
every day for our health, pleature; nay, and upon the account 
even of common buſineſs. How terrible is death to one man, 
which to another appears the greateſt providence in nature; e- 
ven towards all ages, and conditions? It is the with of ſome, 
the relief of many, and the end of all, It ſets the ſlave at li - 
berty, carries the baniſhed man home, and places all mortals 
upon the ſame level: Inſomuch that life itſelf were a puniſh- 
ment without it. When I ſee tyrants, tortures, violences, the 
proſpect of death is a conſolation to me, and the only remedy 
againſt the injuries of this life, 
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Nay, ſo much are we miſtaken in the true eſtimate of things, | 
fi that we have hardly done any thing that we have not had rea- f 
0 ſon to with undone; and we have found the things we feared 
10 : to be more deſirable than thoſe we covet- 
1 T Sometimes our 1 
10 a ed: + Our very prayers have been more 
; very prayers are 3 . [ 
0 | pernicious than the curſes of our enemies; 2 
1 Ce. 
"i 15 and we mult pray again to have our for- Z 
al mer prayers forgiven. Where is the wiſe man that wiſhes to q 
0 himſelf the withes of his mother, nurſe, or tutor; the worſt 5 
Fo of enemies, with the intention of the beſt of friends? We are 4 
ol hs undone if their prayers be heard; and it is our duty to pray 41 
"wi that they may not; for they are no other than well-meaning le 


execrations. They take evil for good; and one with fights 
with another: Gire me rather the contempt of all thoſe things 
whereof they with me the greateſt plenty. We are equally 
hurt by ſome that pray for us, and by others that curſe us: 
The one jmprints in us a falſe ſear, and the other does us miſ- 
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chief by a miſtake. So that it is no wonder if mankind be 

miſerable, when we are brought up from the very cradle under 

the imprecations of our parents. We pray for trifles without 

ſo much as thinking of the greateſt bleſſings; and we are not 

aſhamed many times to aſk God for that which we ſhould bluſh 
to confeſs to our neighbour. 

Ir is with us, as with an infant + that e are vain and 
my father had in his family. She fell mwzcked, and will 
blind on a ſudden, and no body could per- not believe it. 
ſuade her ſhe was blind. She could not en- fo 
dure the houſe (ſhe cried) it was ſo dark, and was ſtill calling 
to go abroad. That which we laughed at in her, we find to 
be true in ourſelves, we are covetous and ambitious; but the 
world ſhall never bring us to acknowledge it, and we impute 
it to the place: Nay, we are the worſe of the two; for the 
blind fool called for a guide, and we wander about without 
one. It is a hard matter to cure thoſe that will not believe 
they are ſick. We are aſhamed to admit a maſter, and we 
are too old to learn. Vice ſtill goes before virtue; fo that we 
have two works to do: We mult caſt off the one, and learn 
the other. By one evil we make way to another, and only 
ſeek things to be avoided, or thoſe of which we are ſoon wea- 
ry. That which ſeemed too much when we wiſhed for it, 
proves too little when we have it; and it is not as ſome ima- 
gine, that felicity i is greedy; but it is little, and narrow, and 
cannot ſatisfy us. That which we take to be very high at a di- 
ſtance, we ſind it to be but low, when we come at it. And the 
buſineſs is, we do not underſtand the real ſtate of things: We 
are deceived by rumours; when we have gained the thing we 
aimed at, we find it to be either ill or empty; or perchance 
leſs than we expect, or otherwiſe perhaps great, but not good. 


* 
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C. HM AP. . 
The Bleſſings of Moderation and Temperance. 


UR heavenly Father has made ſuch provifion for us, that 

we have every thing neceflary very cheap, or for no- 

thing. lt is true, the ſtomach caves, but a ſmall matter ſa- 
tisfies it: a little bread and water is enough, all beſides is ſu- 
perfiuous. He who lives reaſonably, will never be poor, and 
he who governs his life by opinion, will never be rich; for 
fancy is boundleſs, but nature 1s limited. As for lodging, 
meat, and cloaths, a ſmall affair feeds the body, and as ſmall 
an affair covers it: If people would be attentive to human na- 
ture, and not wiſh ſor ſuperſluitics, a cook would be as uſeleſs 
as a ſoldier: neceſſaries are very cafily acquired, and we give 
ourſelves great trouble for exceſſes. We may defend our- 
ſelves from cold with ſkins of beaſts, and we have natural 
grotto's to defend us from violent heats; or with a little clay 
and a few oſiers we may defend ourſclves from all ſeaſons. It 
is only pride and curioſity which involves us in difficulties; 
Providence, has bcen kinder to us than to leave us to live by 
our wits, and to require the aſſiſtance of arts. If a man can- 
not be content without rich cloaths, furniture, ſtatues, and 
plate, a number of fervants, and all raritics, it is not the fault 
of Providence that he is not ſatisfied, but his own: His de- 
fires are inſatiable, and this is a diſcaſe, not a thirſt; and did 
he poſſeſs the whole world, he would ſtill be a beggar. It is 
the mind which makes us rich and happy, in whatever fitua- 
tion we are; money is of no more conſequence to it, than to 
the gods: If the religion is ſincere, the ornaments are of no 
conſequence: It is only covetouſneſs and luxury that cauſcs 
poverty to afflict us, for it is a ſmall matter that is ſufficient for 
us; and when we have provided againſt cold FOOT, aud thirſt, 
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the reſt is but ſuperfluous and vanity: there is no neceſſity for 
expence upon foreign delicacies, or the extravagancies of the 
kitchen. He who deſpiſes theſe things does not feel poverty: 

he is the better for being poor, becauſe he is not able to go in- 
to exceſs; and that which a perſon cannet do, often looks as 


if he 1 not. 


I am aſhamed to talk as if poverty had * Moderation of 


any need of conſolation, when F conſider paſt ages. 
the * moderation of paſt ages; for we are 
now come to fuch a degree of luxury, that a fair patrimony 1s 
too little for a meal. Homer had but one fervant, Plato had 
three; and Zeno (the maſter of the maſculine ſect of Stoicks) 
had no ſervants at all. Scipio's daughters had their portions 
out of the common treaſury, for they were left not worth a 
penny by their father: their huſbands were happy in having 
the people of Rome for their father-in-law. Will any perſon 
_ theſe examples reject poverty? Upon Diogenes's only ſer- 
ant running away from him, he was told where he was, and 
Ne to fetch him back again. hat, fays he, can Ma- 


nes live without Diogenes, and not Diogenes without Manes? 


and fo let him go. The piety and moderation of Scipio has 
made his memory more venerable than his arms; and more 
yet after he left his country, than while he defended it: For 
matters were come to that paſs, that either Scipio muſt be in- 
jurions to Rome, or Rome to Scipio. Coarle bread, and wa- 
ter, to a temperate man, is as good as a feaſt; and the very 
herbs of the field yield a nouriſhment to man, as well as to 
beaſts. It was not by choice meats, and perfumes, that our 
forefathers recommended themſelves, but by virtuous actions, 
and the ſweat of honeſt, military, and of manly labours. 
Wurir eg Nature lay in common, and all ES. 
* her benefits were nee enjoyed, Tre. fate of 
what could be happier than the ſtate of 
mankind, when people lived without avarice, or envy? What 
could be richer, than when there was not a poor man to be 
found in the world? 80 ſoon as this impartial bounty of Pro- 
; . 
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vidence came to be reſtrained by covetoufneſs, and that par- 
ticulars appropriated that to themſelves which was intended 
for all; then did poverty creep into the world; when ſome 


men by defiring more than came to their ſhare, loſt their title 


to the reſt, A loſs never to be repaired; for though we may 
come yet to get much, we once had all. The fruits of the 
earth were in thoſe days divided among the inhabitants of it, 
without either want or exceſs. 80 long as men contented. 


_ themſelves with their lot, there was no violence; no engroſ- 


ſing, or hiding of thoſe benefits for particular advantages, 
which were appointed for the community; but every man had 
as much care for his neighbour, as ſor himſelf. No arms, or 
bloodſhed; no war, but with wild beaſts: But under the 
protection of a wood or a cave, they ſpent their days without 
cares, and their nights without groans; their innocence was 
their ſecurity, and their protection. There was as yet no beds 
of ſtate, no ornaments of pearl, or embroidery, nor any of thoſe 
remorlſes that attend them; but the heavens were their cano- 
py; and the glories of them their ſpectacle. The motion of 
the orbs, the courſes of the ſtars, and the wonderful order of 
Providence, was their contemplation: There was no fear of 


the houſe falling, or the ruſling of a rat behind the hangings, 


they had no palaces then like cities; but they had open air, 
and breathing-room, cryſtal fountains, refreſhing ſhades, the 
meadows dreſt up in their native beauty, and ſuch cottages as 
were according to nature, and wherein they lived contentedly, 
without fear either of loſing or of falling. Theſe people lived 
without either ſolicitude or fraud; and yet I mutt call them 
rather happy, than wiſe. That men were generally better be- 
fore they were corrupted, -than after, I do nct in the leaſt 
doubt; and Jam apt to believe, that they were both ſtronger 
and hardier too; but their wits were not yet come to maturi— 
ty; for nature does not give virtue; and it is a kind of art to 
become good: they had not as yet ſearched the bowels of the 
earth for gold, ſilver, or precious ſtones; and, ſo far were they 
from killing any man, as we do, for a ſpectacle, that they were 
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not as yet come to it, either in fear, or anger; nay, they ſpa 
red the very fiſhes. But after all this, they were innocent- 
becauſe they were ignorant; and there is a great difference beo 
twixt not knowing how to offend, and not being willing to d 
it. They had, in that rude life, certain images and reſemblan- 
ces of virtue, but yet they fell ſhort of virtue itſelf, which 
comes only by inſtitution, learning, and ſtudy, as it is perfect- 
ed by practice. It is indeed the end for which we were born, 
but yet it did not come into the world with us; "md in the 
beſt of men, before they are inſtructed, we find rather the 
matter, and the ſeeds of virtue, than the virtue itſelf. It is 
the wonderful benignity of nature, that has laid open to us 
all things that may do us good, and only hid thoſe thinge from 
us that may hurt us: As if ſhe durſt not truſt us with gold, 
and ſilver; or with iron; which is the inſtrument of war, and 
contention for the other. It is we ourſelves that have drawn 
out of the earth, both the cau/es and the infruments of our 
dangers: And we are ſo vain as to ſet the highcſt eſteem up- 
on thoſe things to which nature has aſſigned the loweſt place. 
What can be more coarſe and rude in the mine, than theſe 
precious metals; or more laviſh, and dirty, than the people 
that dig and work them? and yet they defile our minds more 
than our bodies? and make the poſſeflor fouler than the arti- 
ficer of them. Rich men, in ſhort, are only the greater ſlaves. 
Both the one and the other wants a great deal. 

He who eats only for hunger, and drinks 
only for thirſt; ſtands upon his own legs, 4 temperate life 
and lives not by example but by reaſon; 7s a happy one. 
provides ſor neceſſity and uſe, not for pomp | 
and vanity; is a happy man. We ſhould cutb our appetites; 
encourage virtue, and be obliged to ourſelves rather than to 
fortune. Let my bed be clean and plain, and my cloaths alſo; 
my meat not expenſive, nor with many waiters, and neither a 
burden to my body nor my purſe; nor to go out the ſame 
way it came in. What is too little for luxury is plenty for 
nature. Saticty is the end of cating and drinking: of what 
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conſequence is it therefore though one eats and drinks more 
and another leſs, as the one is not hungry nor the other thir- 


; fty? Epicurus, who limits pleaſure to nature, as the Stoicks 


do virtue, is certainly right; and thoſe who quote him, to au- 
thoriſe their luxury, do greatly miſtake him, and only ſeek a 
good authority for a bad cauſc: for their pleaſures of luſt, glut- 
tony, and ſloth, have no connection at all with his precepts, or 
meaning. Indeed at firſt fight his philoſophy appears effemi- 
nate, but when he is nearly examined he will be found to be 
a brave man in an effeminate dreſs. he a 

. I KNow it is a common objection +, 
* that theſe philoſophers do not live accord- 
25. ing to their own rules; for they can flat- 
much afflicted at the loſs of friends, or fortune, as other peo- 
ple; feel reproaches as ſenſibly, eat and drink to exceſs, have 
magniſicent houſes and furniture, a number of ſervants, &c. 


And of what conſequence is all this, if it were ſo? It is ſome 


degree of virtue for a man to condemn himſelſ, and check his 


appetite, Though I do not live as I preach, obferve it is of 


virtue I preach, and not of myfelf; and other people's vices 
do not give me ſo much offence as my own. All theſe objec- 
tions were made to Plato, Epicurus, and Zeno: no virtue is 
ſo ſacred as to eſcape malevolence. The Cymck Demetrius 
was a true inſtance of mortiſication and ſeverity ; he impoſed 
upon himſelf, neither to poſſoſs any thing, nor to alk it: and 


yet he had this fcorn put upon him, that his profeſhon was not 


virtue but poverty. They blamed” Plato for afting money; 
Ariſtotle for receiving it; Democritus for neglecting it; Epi- 
curus for waſting it: but we would be happy if we could but 
imitate theſe men's vices; for if we know our own ſituation, 
we ſhall find work enough at home. But we reſemble people 
who are making merry at a play, or a tavern, when their own 
houſes are on fire, and they are ignorant of it. Even- Cato 
was called a drunkard; but drunkenneſs will ſooner be pro- 


ved no crime, than Cato diſhoneſt, They who deſtroy tem- 
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ples, and overturn altars, ſhew their good intention, though 


they cannot hurt the gods; and the fame it is with thoſe who 
attack the reputation of great men. If the profeſſors of vir- 
tue are as the world fay, covetous, lewd, and proud, what then 
are they who deteſt the name of it? but ſpiteful people do not 
want wit to abuſe honeſter men than themſelves. It is com- 
mon ſor the multitude to bark at eminent men, as little dogs 


do at ſtrangers; for they look upon other men's vices as up- 


braiding their own wickedneſs. It would be right to com- 
mend thoſe that are good; if not, let us paſs them over, but 


ſpare ourſelves; for our rage is of no wie. 


We are very ready to limit others, but Even in plenty it 


loth to reſtrain ourſelves; though we are 7s right to fgrate 


ſenfible that a greater evil is often cured by bye frugality. 

a leſs, and a mind 1s often brought to vir- 

tue by neceſſity, which precepts bad ho effect upon. Let us 
try to eat upon a ſtool, to ſerve ourſelves; to live moderately 
and accommodate our cloaths to the end they were deſigned 
for. Experiments of our moderation give us the beft proof of 


our firmneſs and virtue. A well-governed appetite is a great 


part of liberty; and it is a bleſſing, that as a man cannot have 
all things be would chuſe, be may avoid defiring what he has 
not. It is the buſineſs of teraperance to over-rule us in our 
pleaſures: ſhe rejects fome, qualifies, others, and keeps them 
within bounds. What a pleafure 1s reſt to a man who is ti- 
red, and meat to an hungry one! Our author fays, I have 
learned by one journey how many ſuperfluous things we have, 
and how eafy they may be diſpenſed with, when we have them 
not. This is the ſecond bleffed day (fays he) that my friend 
and I have travelled together : one waggon carries ourſelves. 
and ſervants; I lye upon my mattreſs. on. the ground: our dict 
ſuitable to our lodging, and always provided with our figs and 
our table-books. The muletier bare-footed,, and the mules 


ctiſcover themſelves. to be ahve only by their walking. Fob- 
ſerve I am not willing to own myſelf in this equipage, when I 


happen to fall into better company, being aſhamed of it; 
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this ſhews that J am not conſirmed in theſe things which I 
approve of: I am not frugal myſelf yet; for he who is aſha- 
med to be ſeen in a mean condition, would be vain of a ſplen- 
did one. I value myſelf according to the opinion people have 
of me, and calmly renounce my principles: and I ſhould ra- 
ther liſt up my voice to be heard by mankind, and tell them, 
Yeu are all mad; you fix your attention upon ſuperfluities, and 
eſteem no man for virtues. One night I came home tired, and 
threw myſelf upon the bed, ſaying, There is nothing ill that is 
well taken. My baker ſays he has no bread, but offers to get 
ſome of my tenants, though he is afraid it is not good. I re- 
plied, it did not ſignify, I would ſtay till my appetite would 
be glad of it. It is prudent to practice temperance ſometimes, 
and accuſtom ourſelves to a little; for there are many difficul - 
ties that may oblige us to it. When we conſider patrimony, 
how exactly do we enquire what every man is worth before 
we truſt him a penny! We ſay, ſuch a man has a good eftate, 
but it is much encumbered; an elegant houſe, but it was built 
with borrowed money: he has a large family, but if his debts 
were paid he would not be worth ſixpence. We ſhould take 
the ſame method with other things, and examine what every 
perſon is worth. It is not ſufficient to have a number of ſer- 
vants, great poſſeſſions, or a vaſt ſum of money and jewels; 
notwithſtanding all this, a man may be poor; only with this 
difference, one man borrows from the Uſurer, and another 
from Fortune, Is the maſter the better for the fine gilding of 


his chariot? 


We cannot finiſh this chapter with a 
* The bravery 3 ; 

better inſtance of generolity than that of 
and moderation of f 
725 Fabricius *. Pyrrhus endeavoured to tempt. 

1 87755 * him with a ſum of money to betray his 

country; and Pyrrhus his phyſician offered Fabricius, for a 
ſum of money, to poiſon his maſter: but ke was too brave to 
be overcome by gold, or to overcome by poiſon; he therefore 
deſpiſed the money, and adviſed Pyrrhus to beware of trea- 
chery. This happened in the heat of a licentious war. Fa- 
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bricius valued himfelf upon his poverty, and deſpiſed riches 
as much as poiſon, Pyrrhus, ſays he, live by my friend/bip, 
and turn that to thy ſatigfactian which was formerly thy trau- 
ble: which was ſaying, That Fabricius could not be corrupted. 


O. 
C HAF. XVL 


Conſtancy of Mind gives a Man Reputation, and makes him 


happy notwithfanding all e 
HE whole duty of man may be 3 in two points, 
abſtinence and patience; temperance in proſperity, and 
courage in adverſity. The former has been already treated of, 
therefore we ſhall now conſider the latter. 

A wisE man “* will bear all injuries, * 4 wiſe man 
ſ:ys Epicurus; but theſe things which E- will bear all inju- 
picurus calls injuries, the Stoicks will not ries. 
allow to be ſo. Now there is the ſame 
difference betwixt theſe two that we find betwixt two gladia- 
tors; the one receives wounds, but yet maintains his ground; 


the other tells the people, when he is in blood, that it is but 


a ſcratch, and will not allow any body to part them. An 
injury cannot be received, but it muſt be done; but it may be 
dene, and yet not received: As a man may be in the water, 
and not ſwim, but if he ſwims, it is preſumed that he 1s in the 
water. Or if a blow, or a ſhot be levelled at us, it may fo 
happen, that a man may miſs his aim, or ſome accident inter- 
poſe that may divert the miſchief. That which is hurt, is paſ- 
five, and inferior to that which hurts it; but ydu will ſay, 
that Socra'es was condemned, and put to death, and fo re- 
ceived an injury; but I anſwer, that the tyrants did him an 
injury, and yet he received none. He that iteals any thing 
from me, and hides it in my own houſe; though I have rot 
loſt it, yet he has ſtolen it, He that lies with his own wife, 
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and takes her for another woman; though the woman he ho- 
neſt, the man is an adulterer. Suppoſe a man gives me a 
draught of poiſon, and it proves not ſtrong enough to kill me; 
his guilt is never the leſs fer the diſappointment. He that 
makes a paſs at me, is as much a murderer, though I put it by, 
as if he ſtruck me to the heart. It is the intention, not the 
effect that makes the wickedneſs. He is a murderer that has 
the will of killing, and ſlaying, before his hand is dipt in blood: 
as it is ſacrilege, the very intention of laying violent hands 
upon holy things. If a philoſopher be expoſed to torments, the 
ax over his head, his body wounded, his guts in his hands, I 
will allow him to groan; for virtue itſelf cannot diveſt him of 
the nature of man; but if his mind ſtands firm, he has diſchar- 
ged his part. A great mind enables a man to maintain his 
ſtation wich honour? ſo that he only makes uſe of what he 
meets in his way, as a pilgrim that is very deſirous of being at 
his journey send. 88 | 
. Ir is the excellency of a great mind 
A great man to aj/i nothing, and to want nothing; and 
neither aſts any to ſay, I will have nothing to do with For- 
thing, ner wants tune, that repulſes Cato, and prefers Vati- 
any thing. nig. He that quits his hold, and accounts 
3 any thing good that is not honeſt, runs 
gaping aſter caſualities, ſpends his days in anxicty, and vain 
expettation: That man is miſerable. And yet it is hard, you 
Will ſay,. to be baniſhed, or caſt into priſon; nay, what if it 
were to be burnt, or any other way deſtroyed? We have exam- 
ples in all ages, and in all caſes, of great men that have trium- 
I 2d over all misfortunes. Metellus ſuffered exile reſolute - 
Iy; Rutilius chearfully. Socrates diſputed in the dungeon, 
and though he might have made his eſcape, refuſed it; to ſhew 
the world how caſy a thing it was to ſubdue the two great ter- 
rors of mankind, dzath, and a jail, Or what ſhall we fay of 
Mucins Sczvola; a man only of military courage, and with- 
out the help either of philoſophy or letters : Who, when he 


ſound th: 


at he had killed the ſecretary, inſtead of Porſenna (the 
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prince) burnt his right hand to aſhes for the miſtake; and held 
his arm in the flame, until it was taken away by bis very e- 
nemies. Porſenna did more eafily pardon Mucius for his in- 
tent to kill him, than Mucius forgave himſelf for miſſing of his 
aim. He might have done a luckier thing, but never a bra» 
ver. 


Dip not Cato, in the laſt night of his * Cato's conſtan · 


# life, take Plato to bed with him; with ey. 

his ſword at his bed-head; the one, that 

he might have death at his will; the other, that he might have 
it in his power; being reſolved that no man ſhould be able 
to ſay, either that he killed, or that he ſaved Cato? So ſoon as 
he had compoſed his thoughts, he took his ſword; Fortune, 
ſays he, I have hitherto fought for my country's liberty, and for 
my own, and only that 1 might live free among freemen; but 
the cauſe.is now leſt, and Cato ſafe. With that word he caſt 
himſelf upon his ſword; and after the phyſicians, that preſſed 
in upon him, had bound up his wound, he tore it open again, 
and ſo expired with the ſame greatneſs of ſoul that he lived. 
But theſe are the examples, you will ſay, of men famous in 
their generations. Let us but conſult hiſtory, and we ſhall 
find, even in the moſt effeminate of nations, and the moſt dif- 
ſolute of times, men of all degrees, ages and fortunes; nay, 
even women themſelves, that have overcome the fear of 
death: Which, in truth, is ſo little to be feared, that duly con- 
ſidered, it is one of the greateſt benefits in nature. It was as 
great an honour for Cato, when his party was broken, that h 
himſelf ſtood his ground, as it would have been if he had ad 
ried the day, and ſettled an univerſal peace: For, it is an e- 
qual prudence, to make the beſt of a bad game, and to manage 
a good one. The day he was repulſed, he played; and the 
night that be killed himſelf, he read, as valuing the loſs of his 
life, and the miſſing of an office at the ſame rate. People, I 
know, are very apt to pronounce upon other men's infirmities, 
by the meaſure of their own, and to think it impoſſible, that” 
a man ſhould be content to be burnt, wounded, killed, o 
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fhackled, though in ſome caſes, he may. It is only for a great : 
mind to judge cf great things; for otherwiſe that which is our : 
 infirmity will ſeem to be another body's; as a ſtraight ſtick in : 


the water appears to be crooked: He that yields, draws upon . 
his own head his own ruin; for we are ſure to get the better 7 
of fortune, if we do not ſtruggle with her. Fencers and ſ 
_ wreſtlers we ſee what blows and bruiſes they endure, not only g 
for honour, but for exerciſe, If we turn our backs once we 1 
are defeated, and purſued: 'That man only is happy, that 2 
draws good out of evil; that ſtands faſt in his judgment, and t 
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i unmoved with any external violence: or however, ſo little R 
1 moved, that the keeneſt arrow in' the quiver of Fortune, is but P 
ik as the prick of a needle to him. rather than a wound: And all y 
her other weapons fall upon him only as hail upon the roof of t 

a houſe, that crackles and ſkips off again, without the leaſt 1 

damage to the inhabitant. . 5 

n oreateſ A panes _ C Pans ge c 
ere, young man will eſteem * it a 2 8 to V 

1th; fubmi Wing Encounter ill-fortune. It is not ing for a 1 

3 man to hold up his head in a calm; but to n 

1 maintain his poſt, when all others have fl 

quitted their ground, and there to ſtand upright, where other b 

men are beaten down, this is divine and praiſe-worthy. What c 

ill is there in torments, or in thoſe things which we common- e 

. ly account grievous croſſes? The great evil is the want of cou- n 
rage, the bowing and ſubmitting to them, which can never at 

happen to a wiſe man: for he ſtands upright under any tl 

Kight; nothing that is to be born diſpleaſes him; he knows | n 

his ſtrength; and whatſoever may be any man's lot, he never th 
complains of, if it be his own, Nature, he ſays, deceives no- d. 

body; ſhe does not tell us whether our children ſhall be fair, th 

or foul; wiſe or fooliſh, good ſubjects, or traitors; nor whe- 01 

ther our fortune ſhall be good or bad. We muſt not judge of p. 

a man by his ornaments: but ſtrip him of all che advantages, ſc 

and the impoſtures of fortune; nay, of his very body too; and v 


look into his mind. If he can fee a naked fword at his eyes 
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without ſo much as winking; if he make it a thing indifferent 
to him, whether his life go out at his throat, or at his mouth; 
if he can hear himſelf ſentenced to torments, or exiles; and 
under the very hand of the executioner, ſay thus to himſelf, 
All this I am provided for, and it is no more than a man, that 
is to ſuffer the fate of humanity. This is the temper of mind that 
ſpeaks a man happy; and without this, all the confluences of 
external comforts ſignify no more than the perſonating of a 
king upon the ſtage; when the curtain is dropt, we are play- 
ers again. Not that I pretend to exempt a wiſe man out of 
the Sb of men, as if he had no ſenſe of pain. But I 
reckon him as compounded of body and ſoul: The body is ir- 
rational, and may be galled, burnt, tortured : but the rational 
part is fearleſs, invincible, and not to be ſhaken. This it is 
that I reckon upon as the ſupreme good of man; which, until 
it be perfected, is but an unſteady agitation of thought; and 
in the perſeCtion an immoveable ſtability. It is not in our 
contentions with fortune, as in thoſe of the theatre, where 
we may throw down our arms, and pray for quarter: But here 


we muſt die. firm and reſolute. There needs no encourage= 


ment to thoſe things which we are inclined to by a natural in- 
ſtinct, as the preſervation of ourſelves with eaſe, and pleaſure; 
but, if it comes to the trial of our faith by torments, or of our 
courage by wounds, theſe are difficulties that we muſt be arm- 
ed againſt by philoſophy and precept: And yet all this is no 
more than what we were born to; and no. matter of wonder. 
at all; ſo that a wiſe man prepares himſelf for it: as expecting 
that whatſoever may be, will be, My body is frail, and liable, 
not only to the impreſſions of violence, but to afflictions alſo, 
that naturally ſucceed our pleaſures, Full meals bring cru- 
dities: Whoring and drinking make the hands to ſhake, and 
the knees to tremble. It is only the ſurprize, and newneſs 
of the thing, which makes the misfortune terrible, which by 
premeditation might be made eaſy to us. For, that which 
ſome people make light by ſufferance, others do by fore-ſight. 
Whatſoever is neceſſary, we muſt bear patiently. Iteis no new 
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thing to die; no new thing to mourn, and no new thing to 
be merry again. Muſt I be poor? I ſhall have company; In 
bani/hment, I will think myſelf born there; if I die, I thall be 
no more ſick; and it is a thing I can do but once. 

Wx ſhould never be ſurpriſed at any 
thing * we are born to; for no man has 
reaſon to complain, where we are all in 
the ſame condition. He that eſcapes might 
have ſuffered; and it is but equal to ſubmit to the law of mor- 
tality. We muſt undergo the colds of winter, the heats of 
ſummer, the diſtempers of the air, and diſeaſes of the body. 
A wild beaſt mcets us in one place, and a man that is more 
favage, in another; we are here afſaulted by tire, there by 


* Let no man be 
amazed at wohat 
he is born to. 


water. Demetrius was reſerved by Providence, for the age 


he lived in, to ſhew, that neither the times could corrupt 
him, nor he reform the people. He was a man of an exact 
judgment, ſteady to his purpoſe, and of a ſtrong eloquence; 
not finical in his words, but his ſenſe was maſculine and ve— 
hement. He was ſo qualified in his life and diſcourſe, that 
he ſerved both for an example, and a reproach. If fortune 
ſhould have offered that man rhe government, and the poſſeſſi- 
on of the whole world, upon condition not to hy it down a- 


gain; I dare fay he would have refuſed it: and thus have ex- 


poſtulated the matter with you. W'#/hy ſbauld you tempt a free- 
man to put his ſhoulder under a burden; or an honeſt man to 
pollute himſelf with the dregs of mankind? IWhy do you offer 
me the ſpoils of princes, and of nations, and the price not only 
of your blood, but of your ſouls? It is the part of a great mind 
to be temperate in proſperity, refolute in adverſity; to deſpiſe 
what the vulgar admire; and to prefer a mediocrity to an ex- 


ceſs. Was not Socrates oppreſſed with poverty, labour, nay, 
and the worſt of wars in his own family, a fierce and turbu- 


lent woman to his wiſe; Were not his children indocible, 


and like their mother? Aſter ſeven and twenty years ſpent in ' 
arms, he fell under the ſlavery of the thirty tyrants, and moſt. 


of them his bitter enemies: He came at laſt to be ſentenced 
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as a violater of religion, a corrupter of youth, and a commen 


enemy to God and man. After this he was impriſoned, and 
put to death by poiſon, which was all ſo far from working up- 
on his mind, that it never ſo much as altered his countenance. 
We are to bear ill accidents, as unkind ſeaſons, diſtempers, 
or diſeaſes; and why may we not reckon the aCtions of wic- 
ked men even among thoſe accidents? 'Their deliberations are 
not counſels, but frauds, ſnares, and inordinate motions of 
the mind; and they are never without a thouſand pretences, 
and occaſions of doing a man miſchief. They have their 
informers, their knights of the poſt; they can make an inte- 
reſt with powerful men, and one may be robbed as well up- 
on the bench, as upon the high-way. They lie in wait for 
advantages, and live in perpetual agitation, betwixt hope and 
fear; whereas he that is truly compoſed, will ſtand all ſhocks, 


either of violences, flatteries, or menaces, without perturba- 


tion. It is an inward dread, that makes us anxious about 
what we hear abroad. 7 

IT is abſurd to attribute either good or + The works of 
ill to + fortune: But the matter of it we fortune are net- 
may; and we ourſelves are the occaſion of Zher good nor e- 
it, being, in effect, the artificers of our vil. 
own happineſs, or miſery; For the mind 
is above fortune; if that be evil, it makes every thing elſe fo 


too: But if it be right, and ſincere, it corrects what is wrong, 


and mollifies what is hard, with modeſty and courage. There 
is a great difference among thoſe that the world calls wife men, 
Some take up private reſolutions of oppoſing fortune, but they 
cannot go through with them; for they are either dazzled with 
ſplendor on the one hand, or affrighted with terrors on the o- 
ther. But there are others that will cloſe and grapple with 
fortune, and ſtill come off victorious. Mucius overcame the 
fire; Regulus, the gibbet; Socrates, poiſon: Rutilius, baniſh- 
ment; Cato, death; Fabricius, riches; Tubero, poverty; and 
Sextius, honours. But there are ſome again ſo delicate, that 


they cannot ſo much as bear a ſcandalous report; which is the 
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ſame thing as if a man ſhould quarrel for being juſtled in a 
crowd, or daſhed as he walks in the ſtreets. He that has a 


great way to go, mult expect a ſlip, to ſtumble, and to be tir- 


ed. To the luxurious man, frugality is a puniſhment; labour 
and induſtry, to the ſluggard; nay, ſtudy itſelf is a torment to 
him: Net that theſe things are hard to us by nature, but we 
ourſclves are vain and irreſolute: Nay, many of us are ſurpriſ— 
ed how any man can live without wine, or endure to riſe fo 
early in a morning, | 

be A BRAVE man muſt expect to be toſ- 


J Irtue is glori- : f 
a ſed; for he is to ſteer his courſe in the teeth 


ous. 772 ctremi- 


ties. 
weather. In ſuffering of torments, though 


chere appears but one virtue, a man exerciſes many. That 
which is moſt eminent is patience (which is but a branch of 
fortitude.) But there is prudence alſo in the choice of the 
action, and in the bearing what we cannot avoid: and there is 
conſtancy in bearing it reſolutely: And there is the ſame con- 
currence of ſeveral virtues in other generous undertakings. 
When Leonidas was to carry his 300 men into the ſtraits of 
Thermopylæ, to put a ſtop to the vaſt army of Xerxes: Come, 
fellow-ſoldiers, ſays he, eat your dinner here, as if you were to 
ſup in another world. And they anſwered his reſolution. How 
plain and imperious was that ſhort ſpeech of Cxditius to his 
men upon a deſperate action; and how glorious a mixture was 
there in it both of bravery and prudence? Soldiers, ſays he, it 
is neceſſany for us to go, but it is not neceſſary for us to return. 
'Fhis brief and pertinent harangue, was worth ten thouſand of 
the frivolous cavils, and diſtinctions of the ſchools, which ra- 
ther break the mind than fortify it; and when it is once per- 
plexed, and pricked with difficulties and ſcruples, there they 
leave it. Our paſſions are numerous, and ſtrong, and not to be 
maſtered with quirks, and tricks, as if a man ſhould undertake 


to deſend the cauſe of God and man with a bulruſh. It was a 


remarkable piece of honour and policy together, that action of 


Czfar's, upon. the taking of Pompey's cabinet at the battle of. 
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of fortune, and to work againſt wind and 
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covered who were his friends, and who his enemies; and yet 
he burnt it without ſo much as opening it; Eſteeming it the 
nobleſt way of pardoning, to keep himſelf ignorant both of the 
offender, and of the offence. It was a brave preſence of mind 
alſo in Alexander, who, upon advice that his phyſician Philip 
intended to poiſon him, took the letter of advice in one hand, 
and the cup in the other; delivering n the letter to read, 
while he himſelf drank the potion. 

SoM people imagine, that death gives Virtue is invin- 
a man courage to ſupport pain, and that cible. 
pain fortifies a man againſt death: But I 
ſay rather that a wife man depends upon himſelf againſt both, 
and that he does not either ſuffer with patience in hopes of 
death, or die willingly becauſe he is weary of life; but he 


bears the one, and waits for the other; and carries a divine 


mind through all the accidents of human life. He looks up - 


on faith and honeſty, as the moſt ſacred good of mankind, and 
neither to be forced by neceſſity, nor corrupted by reward: 


Kill, burn, tear him to pieces, he will be true to his truſt: 
And the more a man labours to make him diſcover a ſecret, 
the deeper he will hide it. Reſolution is the impregnable de- 
fence of human weakneſs, and it is a wonderful providence 
that attends it. Horatius Cocles oppoſed his ſingle body to 
the whole army, till the bridge was cut down behind him, and 
then he leaped into the river with his ſword in his hand, and 
came off ſafe to his party. There was a fellow queſtioned a- 
bout a plot upon the life of a tyrant, and put to the torture to 


declare his confederates: He named, by one, and one, all the 


tyrant's friends that were about him; and {till as they were 
named, they were put to death: The tyrant aſked him at laſt, 
if there were any more; Yes, ſays he, you yourſelf were in 
the plot; and now you have never another friend living: Up- 
on which the tyrant cut the throats of his own guards. That 


nan alone is happv whe 1s the maſter F himſelf, and triumph. 
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Pharſalia: It is probable that the letters in it might have diſ- 
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over the Fear of death, by whom even the greateſt heroes in the 
nn: hc have been ſubdued. 


A ů — — PO 


e HA xv. 
Our Happineſs depends greatly upon the Choice of our CE 


ONVERSATION is a great part of the comfort of 
life. Good offices, concord, and human ſociety, is like 
the working of a ſtone arch; all would fall if one piece did 
not ſupport another. Let us have a tenderneſs for blood; for 
it is not ſufficient to avoid doing hurt, we muſt aſſiſt each o- 
ther. It is our duty to relieve the diſtrefled, to put the wan- 
derer in his way, and to divide our bread with the hungry. 
This is doing ſervice to ourſelves, as we are only ſeveral mem- 
bers of one great body. Nay, we are all relations formed of 
the ſame materials, and deſigned for the ſame purpoſe. This 
obliges us to a natural affection; and the other, to live with 
a reſpect to juſtice and equity. It is natural to have a love 
for ſociety; but to be attentive to the choice of our company 
is a matter of prudence and virtue. Great and noble ex- 
amples induce us to act nobly; and an account of great and 
noble ſouls inſpires us with generous thoughts. It makes a 
man impatient to do ſomething praiſe-worthy, that may be of 
fervice to the world; ſuch as defending the weak, relieving 
the oppreſſed, puniſhing the wicked. Being conſcious of giv- 
ing a good example 1s a bleſſing, and it is the greateſt favour 
a man can do the age he lives in. To avoid bad company, 
and bad examples, is the moſt effeCtual way to ſhun wicked- 
neſs. He who converſes with proud men, ſhall be puffed up; 


2 laſcivious man makes his acquaintance the ſame. We ſhould 


never have bad examples near us; for they, with eaſe and 
pleaſure, are undoubtedly great corrupters of manners. Stony 
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ground hardens the horſe's hoof: The mountaineer makes the 
beſt ſoldier: The miner makes the beſt pionier; and hard diſ- 
cipline ſtrengthens the mind. In all extremes of good or bad. 
fortune, always have recourſe to great examples, that have 
contemned both. Theſe who teach by their lives and actions 
are the beſt inſtruftors. 

As a bad air may hurt a good conſtitu- + Avoid diſſolute 
tion, ſo may + bad example hurt a good places as well as 
man. Indeed there are ſome places that Voo/e company. 
have a ſort of privilege to be licentious, 8 
and where luxury and diſſolution of manners appear to be law- 
ful, examples from great people give authority and excuſe to 
wickedneſs, We ſhould avoid all thoſe places as dangerous 
to our manners. Even Hannibal was unmanned by the looſe- 
neſs of Campania, and though he was a conqueror by his arms, 
he was overcome by his pleaſures. I would as ſoon live a- 
mong butchers as cooks; not but that a man may be tempe- 
rate in any place; but it is diſagreeable to ſee drunken men 
ſtaggering up and down from place to place, and ſpectacles of 
luſt, luxury, and exceſs. If the victorious Hannibal could not 


reſiſt it, what ſhall become of us, who are ſo ready to give in- 
to luſts? It is a harder taſk to reſiſt an enemy in the breaſt 


than an enemy in the ſield: If he loſes ground, his hazard is 
greater, and his duty conſtant; he has no place or time for 
reſt, If I give way to pleaſure, I muſt alſo give way to grief, 
labour, poverty, ambition, and anger, till my luſts and misfor- 
tunes tear me to pieces. There is nothing does more hurt to 
mankind than mercenary maſters of philoſophy, that do not 
live as they teach; they are a ſhame to virtue. How can it 
be expected that a ſhip ſhould ſteer a fortunate courſe, when 
the pilot is not attentive? It is common to learn to do ill our- 
ſelves, before we inſtruct others to do ſo: But he muſt be ve- 
ry wicked who has other people's wickedneſs as well as his 
own. 
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+ Practical philo- Tux beſt converſation we can have is 
fophers are the beſt with philoſophers +; I mean ſuch as teach 
company. matter, not words: That preack up to us 
* neceſſary things, and engage us to practice 
them. There can be no peace in life without a contempt of 
all events. A good companion is the beſt thing to inſtill good 
thoughts and diſpoſitions into the heart. The force of ex- 
ample touches the heart; and the frequent hearing and ſeeing 
a good man gives us pleaſure, and ſuggeſts agreeable reflecti- 
ons; ſuch as are common when a perſon enters a holy place. 
1 will be more careful with whom: I eat and drink, than what ; 
for the table is a manger without a friend. Writing anſwers 
a good purpoſe, but converſation 1s better: People give great 
credit to their ears, and are more apt to take impreſſion from 
example than advice. Had Cleanthes not been with Zeno in 
his privacies, and obſerved attentively whether he preached as 
he taught, he never would have hit him ſo to the life. Plato 
got more from the manners of Socrates, than from his words ; 
and it was the company and familiarity of Epicurus which 
made Metrodorus, Hermachus, and ä ſo famous, more 
than his ſchool. 
| Tnoudan we avoid ſolitude, and deſire 
company, by inſtinct, we ſhould alſo con- 
ſider, that the more company we keep, 
ff | there is the more danger. Not one man 
of an hundred can depend upon himſelf. Though company 
may not alter us, it may interrupt us; and it is loſing a great 
deal of a ſhort life, to be ſtopped in the way; and yet our un- 
Readineſs makes it ſtill ſhorter. What haſte would we make 
if an enemy were at our heels? and death is, yet we never 
think of it.. There is no truſting eaſy and tender natures a- 
mong the people, as it is moſt likely they will go over to the 
major party. It might poſſibly ſhake the conſtancy of Socra- 
tes, Cato, Lælius, or any of us, even when our reſolutions ace 
moſt firm, to withſtand the ſhock of vice, that preſſes upon us 
with a ſort of public authority. One ſingle example of cover 


The more com pa- 
ny the more dan- 
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touſneſs and luxury may do a great deal of . harm. One ly- 
xurious appetite may be the cauſe of a great many. A rich 
neighbour cauſes envy, and a fleering companion ſtirs up ill- 
nature wherever he goes, When thoſe people expoſe them- 
ſelves to popular violence, what will become of them? It is 


bad either way; whether they comply or quarrel with the 


multitude. The beſt mcthod 1s to retire, and aſſociate only 
with thoſe who may be benefited by us and we by them, To 
ſpeak freely, I cannot truſt myſelt in much company: When 
ever I go abroad, I do not come home the ſame perſon I went 
out. Something that I had put right is diſcompoſed: Some 
paſſion which I had conquered gets head again. It is with our 
minds as with our bodies; after a long ſickneſs we grow: {o 


tender that the leaſt air endangers us of a relapſe. It is not 


ſtrange that a numerous converſation is dangerous; there is 
hardly one man but his behaviour, example, or converſation 
will engage us to him, and inſenſibly infect us with ſome 


vice; and the more people the greater the danger. Beware 


of public ſhews, where wickedneſs inſinuates itſelf with plea- 
ſure, and particularly avoid ſcenes of cruelty and blood; avoid 
thoſe who are conſtantly complaining there can be no peace, 


but there may be ſaith and kindneis. We generally ſet a guard 


upon people who are ſad and fearful, for their own ſakes, leſt 
their being alone ſhould be of bad conſequence : Particularly 
imprudent people, who are always contriving miſchief, either 
for themſelves or other people. So much for the choice of 
a companion, let us now proceed to that of a friend. | 
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C HA FP. Nn. 
The Happineſs of Friendſbip. 


FIRM and gentle ln is certainly the moſt de. 
A lightful happineſs. Ir ſoftens our cares, diſpels our 
ſorrows, and comforts us in all extremities. Were there no 
other «ſatisfaction from it but the bare exerciſe of a generous 
virtue, even that reaſon is ſufficient to make it deſirable. It 
is alſo an effectual antidote againſt all calamities, even the fear 
of death. 

W muſt not coyfound viſits of cere- 


Every man who p : . 
1 7 mony + and commerce with thoſe of unit- 


vit us is not | . : TDs 
| fe ed affection. Caius Graccus and Livius 


our friend. Druſus were the firſt who introduced the 


cuſtom of ſeparating their viſitants: Some were admitted into 
their cloſets, others taken into the anti-chamber, and ſome re- 
mained in the hall, or the court. So that they bad their firſt, 
ſecond and third-rate friends; but none of them eſteemed as 
true, being only called friends in courſe, as we ſalute ftran- 
gers with ſome title of reſpect. He will find himſelf much 
miſtaken, who expects to find a friend in a palace, or tries him 
ata feaſt; Lou cannot depend upon men who take their com- 
pliment i in their turn. 


+ The choice of a 
friend. 


Ir is a very difficult matter to find a 
true friend. + In the firſt place, take care 
that he be virtuous; for vice is infectious, 


and the ſick and found ſhould not be truſted together: Chuſe 
a wiſe man for your friend, if you can find one: But he who 


is the leaſt ill is the beſt; and the greateſt degree of human 
prudence 1s only an excuſable folly. That friendſhip where 
men's affections are cemented by an equal and common love 


of goodneſs, can neither be diſſolved by hope, fear, nor any 
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| 1. 


private intereſt; we carry it to our graves with us, and lay 


down our lives for it with pleaſure. Paulina's good and mine 


(ſays our author) were ſo wrapt up together, that in conſult- 
ing her comfort, I provided for my own: And when I could 
not perſuade her to take leſs care of me, - the perſuaded me to 
take more care of myſelf. It is a matter of diſpute with fome 
people, whether the greater pleaſure is in the enjoyment of an 
old friendſhip, or regaining a new one: The pleaſure is in 
preparing a friendſhip, and poſſeſſing it: It is as with ſowing 


and reaping; in one caſe the pleaſure is in the hope of his la- 
bour, and in the other, in the fruit of it. My converſation 


is among my books, but in the letters of a friend I think 1 
have his company; and in anſwering them, I think I am ſpeak- 
ing. In ſhort, a friend 1s a heart, an eye, a tongue, and a 
hand, at all diſtances. When friends ſee each other perſonal- 
ly, they do not appear the ſame as when they are ſeparate, 
where the meditation dignifies the proſpect: But they are in 
a great meaſure abſent, even when preſent. Conſider their 


nights apart; their private ſtudies; their ſeparate employments, 


and neceſſary viſits, and when ſeparate, they are almoſt as 
much together as when preſent. 
mable treaſure. He who 1s a friend to mankind, 1s a friend to 
himſelf. Even in my ſtudies, the greateſt pleaſure I take in 
what J learn is to teach it to others: For I think there is no 


pleaſure in poſſeſſing any thing without a partner: Nay, if 


wiſdom itſelf were offered me, upon condition only of keep- 
ing it to myſelf, I ſhould certainly not accept of it. 

LuciL1vs tell me, that he was written to by a + friend, 
but cautions me withal, not to ſay any „ „ % 
thing to him of the affair in queſtion; for as 2 
he himſelf ſtands upon the ſame guard. 8 
What elſe is this than affirming and denying the ſame thing 
at once; in giving a man the appellation of a friend, when we 
dare not truſt him as our o. ſoul? You may dehberate as 
much as you pleaſe before the league is ſtruck; but no doubt- 
ings or jealouſies after; for friendſhip mult be unreſerved. It 
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is the greateſt abſurdity to love a man before we know him, a 
and not to care for him after. It requires time to conſider of b 
a friendſhip; but the reſolution once taken, entitles him to my 

very heart: I look upon my thoughts to be as ſafe in his breaſt, - 
as in my own; 1 ſhall, without any ſcruple, make him the c 
confident of my moſt ſecret cares and counſels. It goes a great ; 
way towards making a man faithſul, to let him know that you : 
think him ſo; and he that does but ſo much as ſuſpect that Iwill 


deceive him, gives me a kind of right to deceive him. When 
I am with my friend, methinks I am alone, and as much at 
liberty to ſpeak any thing as to think it; and as our hearts are 
one, ſo muſt our convenience be: For friendſhip lays all things 
in common, and nothing can be good to the one, that is ill to 
the other. I do not ſpeak of ſuch a community as to deſtroy 
one ancther's propricty; but as the father and mother have 
two children, not one a piece but each of them two. | 
Lu x us be particularly ſure that our 
kindneſs + be rightly founded; for where. 
Friendſbip. 3 8 . 5 
there is any other invitation to friendſhip 
itſelf, that friendſhip will be bought 2nd fold. He derogates 
from the majeſty of it, that makes it only dependent upon 
good fortune. It is a narrow conſideration for a man to pleaſe 
kimſelf in the thought of a friend, becauſe, ſays le, . I all 
have one to afſift me ſick, in priſon, or in want. A brave man 
ſhou}d rather take delight in the contemplation of doing the 
ſame offices for another. He that loves a man for his own 
fake is in an error. A ſriend{hip of intereſt can laſt no long- 
er than the intereſt itſelf; and this is the reaſon that men in 
proſperity are ſo much followed, but when in adverſity, are 
ſhunned by every one. Temporary friends will never ſtand 
the teſt. One man is forſaken for ſear or profit; another 
is betrayed. It is a negociation, not a friendſhip. that has 
an eye to advantages: Only through the corruption of times, 
that which was formerly a friend} is now become a deſign 
UPON a booty : Alter your will, and 88 loſe your friend. But 
my end of friendſhip is to have one dearer to me than myſelf; 


+ 4 generous 
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and for the ſaving of whoſe life, I would chearfully reſign 
my own; taking this along with me, that only wiſe men can 
be friends; others are but Companions z and that there is a 
creat difference alſo betwixt love and friendſhip; the one may 
ſometimes hurt us; the other always does us good; for one 
friend is helpful to another in all caſes, as well in proſperity as 
afliction, We receive comfort even at a diſtance, from thoſe 
we love, but then it is light and faint: Whereas preſence and 
converſation touches us to the quick, eſpecially if we find the 
man we love to be ſuch a perſon as we with. 


PRINCES commonly reproach the liv- Thehſoof H 


ing by praiſing the dead; and commend 
thoſe people for ſpeaking truth, from whom | 
there is no longer any danger of hearing it. This was the 
caſe with Auguſtus, He was forced to baniſh his daughter 
Julia for her common and proſtituted impudence; and. ſtill, 
upon freſh informations, he was frequently heard to ſay, 
Agrippa and Mecanas had been now living, this would not have 
happened. But yet where the fault lay may be a queſtion; for 
perchance it was his own, that would rather complain for the 


is irreparable, 


want of them, than ſeck for others as good. The Roman loſſes 


by war, and by fire, Auguſtus could quickly ſupply and re- 
pair; but he lamented his whole life after for the loſs of fe 
Friends. When Xerxes (a vain and fooliſh prince) made war 
upon Greece, he was told by one, That it would never come t0 4 
battle; by another, That he would find nothing but empty coun- 
tries and cities, for they would not ſo much as fland the fame ef 
his coming. Others ſoothed him in the opinion of his in- 
menſe numbers; and they all concurred to puff him up to his 
own deſtruction. Demaratus alone adviſed him not to put too 


much conſidence in his numbers, for they would prove more 


a burden than an advantage; and that three hundred men in 
the ſtraits of the mountains would be ſufficient to give a check 
to his whole army: And that ſuch an accident would un- 
doubtedly turn his prodigious numbers to his confuſion. It 
afterwards happened as he foretold, and he was thanked for his 
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174 SENECA OF A HAPPY LIFE. CHAP. XIY, 
fidelity, How unhappy muſt this prince have been, who had 
but one ſubject to tell him truth, amongſt ſo many thou. 
ſands! | 


CHAP. AS 
He muſt take an Account of his Time, that would be happy. 


IN the diftribution of human life, we find, that a great part 

of it paſſes away in evil. doing; a greater yet in doing juſt 
nothing at all; and effeCtually the whole in doing things we 
have no buſineſs with. We ſpend ſome hours in ceremony, and 
ſervile attendances; ſome in our pleaſures, and the remainder 
goes to waſte, How many hours do we waſte in hopes and 
fears; love and revenge; in balls, treats, making of intereſts; 
fuing for offices, ſoliciting of cauſes, and flaviſh flatteries ! 
Moſt of people complain of the ſhortneſs of life; as if the time 
we have were not ſufhcient for our duties. But it is with our 
lives as with our eſtates, a good huſband makes a little go far; 
whereas let the revenue of a prince fall into a prodigal's hand, 
and it is preſently gone. So that the time allotted us, if it 
were well employed, were abundantly enough to anſwer all 
the ends and purpoſes of mankind. But we ſquander it away 
in avarice, drink, ſleep, luxury, ambition; fawning ad- 
drefſes, envy, rambling voyages; impertinent ſtudies, change 
of counſels, and the like: and when our portion is ſpent, we 
find the want of it, thongh we give no head to it in the paſ- 
ſage: Inſomuch, that we have rather made our life ſhort than 
Found it ſo. You thall have ſome people perpetually playing 
with their fingers, whiſtling, humming, and talking to them- 
ſelves; and others ſpend their time in the compoſing, hear- 
ing, or reciting of fongs, and lampoons. How many preci- 
ous mornings do we ſpend in conſultation with barbers, tai- 
lors, and milleners, patching, and painting, betwixt the 


ms ©, OA 


be our care, before we are old, to live well, 
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comb and the glaſs? A council muſt be called upon every 
hair we cut, and one curl amiſs, is as much as a body's life 
is worth. The truth is, we are more ſolicitous about our 
dreſs, than our manners; about the order of our periwigs than 


that of the government. At this rate, let us but difcount, 


out of a life of a hundred years, that time which has been 
ſpent upon popular negociations, domeſtic broils, ſaunterings 
up and down to no purpoſe; diſeaſes that we have brought up- 
on ourſelves; and this large extent of life will not amount 
to perhaps the minority of another man. It 1s a /ong being, 
but perhaps a Hort life; and what is the reaſon of all this? 
We live as if we were never to die, and without any thought 
of human frailty ; when yet the very moment we beſtow up- 
on this man, or thing, may happen to be our laſt. But the 
greateſt loſs of time is. delay, and expectation, which de- 
pends upon the future. We let go the preſent, which we 
have in our own power, we look forward to that which de- 
pends upon fortune, and ſo quit a certainty for an uncertain- 
ty. We ſhould do by time, as we do by a torrent, make uſe 
of it while we have it, for it will not laſt always. 

THE calamities of human nature may be divided into t the 
fear of death, and the miſeries and errors 
of lite. And it 1s the great work of man- 
kind, to maſter the one, and to rectify the 
other: And ſo live, as neither to make life 
irkſome, nor death terrible to us. It ſhould 


+ That man to 
whem life is irł- 
fſeme, or death 
terrible, can nes 


der be happy. 


and when we are ſo, to die well; that we may expect our 
end without ſadneſs; for it is the duty of life to prepare our- 
ſelves for death; and we are every hour reminded of our mor- 
tality: Time runs on, and all things have their fate, though 
it lies in the dark. The period is certain to nature, but what 
am I the better for it, if it be not ſo to me? We propound 
travels, arms, adventures, without ever conſidering that death 
lies in the way. Our time is ſet, and none of us know how 
near it is; but we are all of us agreed that the time of it is 
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unchangeable. Why are we ſurpriſed at that happening to us 
to-day, which might have befallen us any moment ſince we 
were born? Let us therefore live as if every moment were to be 
our laſt; and ſet our accounts right, everyday that paſſes over 
our heads. We are not ready for death, and therefore we-fear | 
it, becauſe we are ignorant what will become of us when we 
are no more; and that conſideration ſtrikes us with an inex- | 
preſſible terror. The way to avoid this diſtraction, is to con- | 
tract our buſineſs, and our thoughts: When the mind is once | 
ſettled, a day, or an age, is all one to us; and the ſeries of | 
time, which is now our trouble, will be then our delight: for | 
he that is ſteadily reſolved againſt all uncertainties ſhall never | 
be diſturbed with the variety of them. Let us therefore make | 
' haſte to live, ſince every day is a new life to a wiſe man; for 
he has done his buſineſs the day before, and ſo prepared himſelf | 
for the next, that if it be not his laſt, he knows yet that it 
might have been ſo. That man alone who is ready and wil- 
ling to quit life when required, enjoys the true taſte of life. 
5 THE wit of man is not able to expreſs 
T We are more : : 
the + blindneſs of human folly, in taking 
careful of our for- ; | 
= ſo much more care of our fortunes, our 
tunes than of cur | 
s houſes, and our money, than we do of our 
lives. = 
lives; every body breaks in upon the one 


gratis, but we betake ourſelves to fire and ſword, if any man 
invades the other. There is no dividing in the caſe of patri- 
mony, but people ſhare our time with us at pleaſure: So pro- 
fuſe are we of that only thing, whereof we may be honeſtly co-. 
vetous. It is a common practice to aik an hour or two of a 
friend, for ſuch or ſuch a buſineſs, and then it is as eaſily grant- 
ed; both parties only conſidering the occaſion, and not the 
thing itſelf. They never put time to account, which 1s the 
moſt valuable of all precious things: But becauſe they do not 
ſee it, they reckon upon it as nothing; and yet theſe eaſy men, 
when they come to die, would give the; whole world for thoſe 
hours again, which they ſo inconfderately caſt away before; 
but they are paſt recovery. If they could number their days. 
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our houſes and our money, than we do of our lives: every 


us 

we body breaks in upon the one gratis, but we betake ourſelves 

be to fire and ſword, if any man invades the other. There is no 

er dividing in the caſe of patrimony, but people ſhare our time { 

ar with us at pleaſure: So-profuſe are we of that only thing, } 

ve whereof we may be honeſtly covetous. It is a common prac- 1 

X» tice to alk an hour or two of a friend, for ſuch or ſuch a bu- I 

n ſineſs, and it is as caſily granted; both parties only conſider- | | 1 

ce ing the occaſion, and not the thing itſelf. They never put 1 

of time to account, which is the moſt valuable of all precious 

Ir things: But becauſe they do not ſee it, they reckon it as no- 

r thing; and yet theſe eaſy men, when they come to die, would 

© give the whole world for thoie hours again, which they ſo in- 

r conſiderately caſt away before; but they are paſt recovery. If 

f | they could number their days that are yet to come, as they can 

t thoſe that are already paſt, how would thoſe very people trem- 

. ble at the apprehenſion of death, though a hundred years 
bence, that never ſo much as think of it at preſent, though 

they know not but it may take them away the next immedi- 

ate minute? It is an uſual ſaying, would give my life for 


ſuch or ſuch a friend, when at the ſame time we do give it, 
without ſo much as thinking of it: Nay, when that friend, is 
never the better for it, and we ourſelves the worſe. Our time 
is ſet, and day and night we travel on; there is no baiting by 
the way, and it is not either in the power of prince, or people 
to prolong it. Such 1s the love of life, that even thoſe decre- 4 
pid dotards that have loſt the uſe of it, will yet beg the conti- 1 
nuance of it, and make themſelves younger than they are, as ö 
if they could cozen even fate itſelf. When they fall ſick, 
what promiſes of amendment if they eſcape that bout! What 
exclamations againſt the folly of their miſ-ſpent time! And 
yet, if they recover, they relapſe. No man takes care to live 
well, but long; when yet it is in every body's power to do the 
former, and in no man's to do the latter. We conſume our 
lives, in providing the very inſtruments of liſe, and govern 
ourſelves till with a regard to the future: So that we do not 
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158 SENECA OF A HAPPY LIFE. CHAP. xix. 
properly lire, but we are about to live. How great a ſhame 
is it, to be laying new foundations of life at our laſt gaſp; and 
for an old man (that can only prove his age by his beard) with 
one foot in the grave, to go to ſchool again! While we are 
young, we may learn: Our minds are tractable, and our bo- 
dies fit for labour, and ſtudy; but when age comes on, we arc 
feized with languor and floth, aſflicted with diſcaſes, and at laſt 
we leave the world as ignorant as we came into it: n; we 
die worſe than we were bern which is none of nature's fault, 
but our's; for our fears, ſuſpicions, perfidy, &c. are from our- 
ſelves. I wiſh with all my foul, that I had thought of my end 
ſooner, but I muſt make the more haſte now, and ſpur on, 
like thoſe that ſet out late upon a journey; it will be better to 
learn late than not at all, though it be only to inſtruct me how 
i may leave the ſtage bonourably. 

Ix the diviſion of life there is * time 
prefjent, paſt, and to come. What we do 
: is Hort, what we ball de is doubtful; 
| but what we have done, is certain; and out of the power of for- 
tune. The paſſage of time is wonderfully quick, and a man 
muſt look backward: to ſce it: And in that retroſpect, he has 
all paſt ages at a view. But the preſent gives us the ſlip un- 
perceived. It is but a moment that we live, and yet we are 


paſt, and to come. 


_ dividing it into e3:/d5:5d, youth, man's eftate, and old age, all 


which degrees we bring into that narrow compaſs. If we do 
not watch, we loſe our opportunities; if we do not make haſte, 
we are left behind; our beſt hours eſcape us, the worſt are 
come. The pureſt part of our life runs firſt, and leaves only 
the Uregs at the bottom; and that time, which is good for no- 
thing elſe, we dedicate ts virtue; and only propound to begin 
to live at an age that very few people arrive at. What great- 
er folly can there be in the world, than this loſs of time, the 
ſuture being fo uncertain, and the damages fo irreparable? If 
death be neceſſary, why ſhould any man "fear it? And if the 
time of it be uncertain, why ſhould not we always expect it ? 
we ſhould therefore firſt prepare ourſelves by a virtuous life, a 
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gainſt the dread. of an inevitable death: And it is not for us to 
put off being good, till ſuch or ſuch a buſineſs is over; for 
one buſineſs draws on another, and we do as good as ſow it; 
cne grain produces more. It is not enough to philoſophize 
whew we have nothing elſe to do; but we muſt attend wiſ- 
dam, even to the neglect of all things elſe; for we are ſo 


ſar from having time*to ſpare, that the age of the world would 


be yct too narrow for our buſineſs; nor is it ſufficient not to o- 
mit it, but we rauſt not ſo much as intermit it. 

WE can * properlycall nothing our own, , Mok 
but our time, and yer every body fools us 8 
out of it, that has a mind to it. If a man 
borrows a paltry ſum of money, there muſt 
be bonds and ſecurities, and every common civility cogharged 
upen account; but he that has my time, thinks he owes me 
nothing for it, though it be a debt that gratitude itfetf can ne- 
ver repay. I cannot call any man poor that has enough ſtill 
luft, be it never ſo little: It is good advice yet to thoſe that have 
che world before them, to play the good huſband betimes, for 
it is too late to ſpare at the bottom, when all is drawn out to 
the Ices. He that takes away a day from me, takes away what 
he can never reſtore me. But our time is either forced away 
from us, or Helen from us, or : Of which, the laſt is the 
fouleſt miſcarriage. It is in life, as in a journey: a book, or 
a companion, brings us to our lodging before we thought we 
were half way. Upon the whole matter we conſume. ourſelves 
one upon another, without any regard at all to our own parti- 
cular. I do not ſpeak of ſuch as live in notorious ſcandal, 
_ even thoſe men themiclves, whom the world pronounces 

lappy, are ſmothered in their felicities; ſervants to their pro- 
feſſions and clients, and drowned in their luſts. We are apt 
to complain of the haughtineſs of great men, when yet there 
i hardly any of them fo proud, but that at ſome tim: or other 
a ay may yet have acceſs to him, and perhaps a good word, 
lock into the bargain, Why do we not rather complain of 
M. 2 
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ourſelves, for being of all others, even te ourſelves, the moſt 


deaf, and inacceſſible ? | 
| Co MAN and buſineſs are great“ de- 
vourers of time, and our vices deſtroy our 
lives, as well as our fortunes. The pre- 
ſeat is but a moment, and perpetually paſ- 
ſing away; the time paſt we call to mind when we pleaſe, and 
it wil abide the examination and inſpection. But the buſy 
man has not leiſure to look back; or if he has, it is an un- 
pleafant thing to reflect upon a life to be repented of: Where- 
as the conſcience of a good life puts a man into a ſecure and 
perpetual poſſeſſion of a, felicity never to be diſturbed, or taken 
away: But he that has il a wicked life, is afraid of his own 


* Company and 
buſmeſs are great 
devourers of time. 


memory, and the review of himſelf, he finds only appetite, a- 


varicg, or ambition, inſtead of virtue. But ſtill he that is not 


at leiſure many times to live, muſl, when his fate comes, whe- 
ther he will or no, be at leiſure to die. Alas! what is time 
to eternity? The age of a man, to the age of the world? And 
how much of this little do we ſpend .in fears, anxieties, tears, 


childhood? Nay, we ſleep away the one half. How preat a part 


cf it runs away in luxury, and exceſs: The ranging of our 


gueſts, our ſervants, and our diſhes? As if we were to eat, 
and drink, not for ſatiety but ambition. The nights may well 
ſeem ſhort that are ſo dear bought, and beſtowed upon wine, 
and women: The day is loſt in expectation of the night, and 
the night in apprehenſion of the morning. There is a terror in 
our very pleaſures; , and this vexatious thought in the very 
height of them, that zhey will not laſt for ever: Which is a 
canker in the delights, even in the greateſt, and the moſt for- 
tunate of men, 
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CHA p. XX. 
That Man is happy who may chuſe his own Buſineſs. 


H the happineſs of leiſure and privacy! 'The wiſh of-the 
powerful and mighty, but what interiors only enjoy: 
Inferiors are the people who live to themſelves. 'The very hope 
and recollection of it is a comfort in the midſt of all the dan- 
gers and tumults which attend the great. Auguſtus prayed 
that he might live to retire from public buſineſs: His diſcour- 
ſes were always to this effect, and the higheſt happineſs this 
great prince had in view, was to diveſt himſelf of that illuſtri- 
ous ſtate, which however glorious it might appear, was at the 
bottom only care and anxiety. But it is a different thing to 
retire for pleaſure, and to retire for virtue, which muſt be ac- 
tive even in that retreat, and give proof of what it has learn- 
ed. A wile and good man conſults the good of poiterity, e- 
ven in private. Zeno and Cryſippus did things of greater con- 
ſequence in their ſtudies, than if they had led armies, held 
offices, or given laws; Which they in reality did to all man- 
kind: Their compoſure contributed more to the common be- 
nefit, than the labour and eat of other people. That retreat 
18 of no value, which does not afford a man nobler work than 
buſineſs. There is no diſagreeable attendance upon great of- 
<ſicers; no canvaſling for places, no making of parties; no diſ- 
appointments in my pretenſion to this charge, to that regi- 
ment, or to ſuch a title: I do not envy any man's fortune or 
favour, but enjoy all the bounties of providence with a good 
conſcience, in peace and tranquillity. A wiſe man is never 
ſo buſy as in the ſolitary contemplation of God, and the 
works of Nature. He withdraws himſelf to ſtudy the good 
of future ages: and what ſalutary counſels he finds benehieial 
to himſelf, he commits to writing, for the gaod of future 
timee, He who is well employed in his ſtudy (though his 
M 3 
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work makes no ſhew) does the greateſt affairs of all others, 
both divine and human. To give my voice for a public of. 
fice, or ſupply a friend with money, are only particular oblt- 
gations; but he who hys down rulcs for the governing of our 
lives, and moderating our paſſions, obliges human natu:e in 
all ſucceeding generations as well as the preſent one. 
EE: £26 LET him who would be quict repair to 
+ Philoſophy is a ie 4 hd 4 es | &1 
anitr fludy, is F philolophy, a ſtu y approved of by 
all ranks of men. The eloquence of the 
bar, or whatever addreſſes to the people has always enemies: 
but philoſophy is attentive to its own buſineſs, and even the 
worſt people have an eſteem for it. The world can never be 
to wicked as to conſpire againſt virtue; the name of a phila- 
ſopher will always remain ſacred. And yet philofophy muſt 
be handled with calmneſs and medeſty. But then what ſhall we 
fav of Cato, who iaterfered_in the broil of a civil war, and in- 
tet poſed in a quarrel betwixt two enraged princes? he who 
when Rome was ſplit into ?wo Factions, betwixzt Pompey and 
Cæſar, declared himſelf againſt . I ſpeak of the laſt part 
of Cato's time, for in the former the commonwealth was made 
unfit ſor a wiſe man's adminiſtration. Then he could only 
bawl and beat the air, while he was toſſed about by the rab- 
ble, ſpit upon, and dragged out of the Forum, and then again 
turned out of the ſenate-houſe to priſon. If a wiſe man re- 
tire, it docs not ſignify whether he docs it becauſe the com- 
monwealth was wanting to him, or he to it. But what re- 
public muſt a man betake himſelf to? Not to Athens, where 
Socrates was condemned, and from whence Ariſtotle fled for 
fear of the ſame fate; there alſo virtue was oppreſſed by en- 
vy. Nor to Carthage, where nothing but tyranny, cruelty, 
and injuſtice reigned. There is hardly any government which 
will either endure a wiſe man, or which a wiſe man will en- 
dure: So it is neceſſary to be private, becauſe there is nothing 
better to be had. A man may commend navigation, and yet 
bid us be cautious of thoſe dangerous and trovhleſome ſeas : 
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and he who comment's failing only upon theſe terms, may as 
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well deſire me not to weigh anchor. He is Und . 
ed of ſlaves who is a ſlave to buſineſs. 85 5 
How ſhall I get myſelf at liberty? We. 2 At. any. rate 
+ run any hazards for money; take any purchaſe liberty. 
trouble for honour; and why will we not 
run ſome hazards for liberty and leiſure, without which we 
mult live and dic in a tumult? For while we are in public, 
buſineſs breaks in upon us, as one blow drives on another; 
and there is no*avoiding it either with modeſty or quiet. It is 
a fort of whirlpool, which ſucks a man in, and he cannot 
diſengage himſelf ſrom it. In ſhort, a man of buſineſs tan - 
not be ſaid to live, and not one of a hundred knows how to 
do it; for how to live and die is a Jeflon which would em- 
ploy us all our lives: All other arts have their maſters. A 
buſy life is a miſerable one, to be continually employed in o- 
ther people's buſineſs; to cat, drink, and fleep at their hours, 
in ſhort, do all they pleaſe, is the worſt of ſervitudes. Tho? 
we muſt quit buſineſs, let us do it ſeaſonably; the longer. we 
put it off, our liberty is in the greater danger: nor muſt we 
be in too great a hurry, nor valuc buſineſs 7 the ſake of bu- 
ſineſs; nor is it natural to do fo, but only for the ſake of 
the profit that attends it: We love the reward of miſery, the? 
we hate the miſery itſelf. Many people ſeek buſineſs without 
deſiring it, and are tir<d of their lives without it; for want of 
entertainment in their own thoughts when they are alone, the 
hours are long and tedious, and in their debauches they ap- 
pear as much the reverſe. When they give up other people's 
buſineſs, they do their ownz they pretend buſineſs of their 


con, and value themſelves upon being looked upon as men 


of employment. They are conſtantly wiſhing for liberty, and 
never enjoy it; for it can neither be bought nor ſold; but a 


man has it in his own gift. He that has given a public proof 
ol his virtue, ſhould try it alſo in private. It is not ſolitude, 


or a country life, which teaches innocence or frugality. Did 

any perſon ever wear rich cloaths with an intention not to be 

ſeen? Or ſpread the pomp of his luxury, where there was no 
| M 4 
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body to ſee it? There would be no temptations to exceſs, were 


it not for ſpectators; the very preventing us from expoſing 


them cures us of deſiring them, for vanity and nn 


are fed by oſtentation. 
Lx r him who has been at ſea in a ee 
+ retire, and die in the haven. But let his 
retreat be without oſtentation, and where- 
in he may enjoy himſelf with a good con- 
ſcience, without defire, fear, or hatred, or want of any thing: 

Not from a hatred of mankind, but for ſatisfaction and repoſe. 


+ Several people 
withdraw for di . 
Ferent ends. 


He who avoids men or buſineſs out of diſcontent or envy, his 


retreat is like the life of a mole: nor docs he, like a wiſe man, 
live to himſelf, but to his belly, his bed, and his luſts. Some 
people appear to retire out of a wearineſs of public affairs, and 
the trouble of diſappointments; yet even in that receſs, ambi- 
tion finds them out. Many people live concealed, not that 
they may live more ſecure, but that they may not be oblerved; 


it is their conſciefice, not their eſtates, which obliges them to 


keep a porter; for they live in ſuch a manner, that to be ſeen 
unexpectedly would be the fame as being detected. Crates 


diſcovered a young man waiting alone; he deſired him 70 a- 
void lewd company. Some people are buſy in idleneſs, and 
make peace more troubleſome and laborious than war, and alſo 


more wicked, when they beſtow the! time upon thoſe vices 
and luſts which are not even learned in a military life. We 
cannot ſay the people who are taken up with their pleaſures 
are men of leifure. I would prefer a laborious and trouble- 
ſome life to a flothful one; and I think it very ſtrange that a 
man who has buried himſelf alive ſhould fear death; as a pri- 


vate life without books is the burying of a man quick. 
SOME people retire to be the ſubject of 


55 Seme =? other people's converſation T. This re- 
fire to be ſpoken t | 
treat may be called a lazy ambition. They 
o ſhould rather withdraw to talk to them- 
ſelves. And what ſhall that be but what we are apt to ſpeak 
cf one another? I will ſpeak ill of myſelf, examine, excuſe, 


= 
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of a. 
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and puniſh my infirmities. I have no ambition to have it ſaid 
Lam a great man, who has retired from the world, deſpiſing 
the folly and madneſs of it. I addreſs myſelf becauſe I blame 
only myſelf. I am not a phyſician but a patient, therefore if 
any perſon come to me for aſſiſtance, he is miſtaken. I will 
be very well ſatisfied to hear it ſaid, when any man has been 
with me, 1 took him for a learned and happy man, but I do net 
find him ſo. I would rather have my retreat excuſed than en- 
ried. A wiſe man when retired ſhould do like ſome creatures 
who confuſe the footſteps about their dens, that they may 
not be diſcovered. When a door 1s open, a thief paſſes by it, 
thinking it not worth the whilez but when bolted and ſealed, 


it tempts people to be prying. When it is ſaid ſuch a perſon 


confines himſelf to his ſtudy, and is ſeen by no body, &c. it ſerves 
people to talk. Mankind are more ready to take notice of: a 
man who lives retired. 

EvERY man is acquainted with his own Privacy and free- 
conſtitution. One finds a vomit neceſſa- dom are required 
ry to eaſe his ſtomach, another finds good in philoſophy. 
nourifhing food moſt proper for him. A 
man tortured with the gout abſtains from wine and bathing, 
and every body applies to the weakeſt part. He who ſhews a 
gouty foot, fore head, or contracted nerves, will be allowed 
to lie ſtill, and attend his cure. The vices of the mind ſhould 
be treated in the ſame manner; we mult lay aſide all impedi- 
ments, and make way for philoſophy, which is inconſiſtent 
with common employments. To every thing elſe we muſt 
freely deny ourſelves: When we are tinwell we confine our- 
ſclves, refuſe to ſee company, and give up all cares; and ſhall 
we not do as much when we philoſophize? Buſineſs is only 


_ (rudgery, proper for ſlaves; but contemplation is the employ- 


ment cf wife men only. Yet I would allow ſolitude and com- 
pany to take their turns; the one induces us to love mankind, 
the other to love ourſelves: When we are weary of company, 
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ſolitude is a relief; and when tired of being alone, company 


and converiation relieves us. In ſhort, the man who is at a 
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loſs to ſpend his time is the moſt miſerable of beings; his 
thoughts are unſettled; the preſent time does not ſatisfy him, 
and he is anxious about the future; whercas he who wiſely 
computes his hours and his buſineſs, not only ſortifies himſelf 
againlt the common atcidents of life, but improves the moſt 
ſerere diſpenſations of Providence to his ſatisfaction; and is 
ſteady under all trials of human weakneſs, 
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> CHAP XXL 


MH! the Miſeries of Life are beta Z eaſy t9 us by the Contempt 
of Death. 


OTHING is more difficult than to overcome the na- 
tural defire of life, by a philoiophical contempt of 
death; and to convince the world, that there is no hurt in it, 
and cruſh an opinion that was brought up with us from pur in- 
fancy? What help? What encouragement? What ſhall we 
ſay to human ſrailty, to carry it dauntleſs through the fury of 
flames, and upon the points of ſwords? What rhetoric ſhall 
we make ufe of, to bear down the univerſal conſent of people 
to ſo dangerous an error? The captious and refined ſubtilties 
of the ſchools, which ſpeak many ſharp things, will be quite 
ineffecual. The truth of it is, there is but one chain that 
holds all the world in bondage, and that is the love of life. It 
is not that I propound the making of death a matter of indif- 
ferency to us: For what with fell. love, and a natural deſire 
in every thing to preſerve itſelf, and a long acquaintance be- 
twixt the ſoul and body; friends may be forry to part, and 
death may carry an appearance of evil, though in reality it is 
not the leaſt ſo. Beſide that, we are to go to an unknown 
land, of which we are quite ignorant: 80 that people die in 
terror, becauſe they know not whither they are going, and 
they are apt to fancy the worlt of what they do not underſtand : 


E 
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pieſerve: That aggravates all circumſtances, and makes them 


| ſterqay contemned: The pain is nothing to a fit cf the ſtone; 
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Theſe thoughts are indeed ſufficient to ſtartle a man of great 
reſolution, without a celeſtial ſupport. And moreover, our na- 
tural ſcruples, and infirmities, are afſiſted by the wits and fan- 
cies of all ages, in their infamous, and horrid deſcription of 
another world: nay, taking it for granted, that there will be 
no reward and ouniſlment; they are yet more afraid of an au- 
nihilation, than, of hell itſelf. | 
But, what are we afraid of? 04! it is + Nething ie 
a terrible thing te die; well! and is it not more abſurd'than 
better once to ſuffer it, + than always to the fear of death. 
ſeur it? The earth itſelf ſuſſers both with : 
ne, and-before me. How many iflands are ſwallowed up in 
the ſea? How many towns do we fail over? nay, how many 
nations are wholly loſt, either by inundations or earthquakes? 
And f1:all I be afraid of my little body? Why ſhould I, that 
am ſure to die, and that all things are mortal, be fearful of 
coming to my laſt gaſp myſelf? It is the fear of death that 
m 4568 us baſe, and troubles and deſtroys the life that we would 


ſormidable. We depend but upon a flying moment. Die we 
muſt; but when? What is that to us? It is the law of na- 
ture; the tribute of mortals, and the remedy of all evils. It 
is only the diſguiſe that affrights us; as children that are ter- 
riſied with a vizor. Take away * inſtruments of death, the 
fire, the axe, the guards, the executioner, the whips, and the 
racks : Take away the pomp, I ſay, and the circumſlances that 
accompany it, and death is no more than what my flave ye- 


if it be tolerable, it is not great; and if intolerable, it cannot 
laft long. There is nothing that nature has made neceſſary, 
which is more eaſy than death: We are longer a coming into 
the world than going out of it; and there is not any minute 
of our lives, wherein we may not reaſonably expect it. Nay, 
it is but a moment's work, the parting of the ſoul and body. 
How fooliſh is it therefore to be afraid of any thing fo long, 
that is over ſo oon! 
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ont ſhall hear if it. 
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'+ The fear of 
death is eaſily c- 


Uercome. 


come this fear: For we have examples ag 
well of the meaneft of men, as of the greg. 
teft that have done it. There was a fel» 


low to be expoſed upon the theatre, who in diſdain thruſt a 


ſtick down his own throat, and choaked himſelf: And another 
on the ſame occaſion, pretending to nod upon the chariot, as 
if he were aſleep, caſt his head betwixt the ſpokes of the wheel, 
and kept his feat till his neck was broken. Caligula, upon a 
diſpute with Canius Junius; Do not flatter yourſelf, ſays he, 
for ] have given orders is put you to death. I thank your moſt 
gractous majefly for it, ſays Canius, giving to underſtand per- 
haps, that under his government, death was a mercy: For he 
knew that Caligula ieldom failed of being as good as his word 
in that caſe. He was at play when the officer carried him a- 
way to his execution, and beckoning to the centurion, Pray; 
fays he, will you bear me witneſs, when I am dead and gone, 
that 1 had the better of the game? He was a man exceeding- 
ly beloved and lamented: And for a farewell, after he had 
preached moderation to his friends: Yor, ſays he, are here diſ- 
puting about the immortality of the foul, and I am going to 
learn the truth of it; if I diſcover any thing upon that point, 
Nay, the moſt timorous creatures, when 
they ſee there is no eſcaping, they oppoſe themſelves to all 
dangers; the deſpair gives them courage, and the neceſſity o- 
vercomes the fear, Socrates was thirty days in priſon after 
his fentence, and had time enough to have ſtarved himſelf, 
and ſo have prevented the poiſon; but he gave the world the 
bleſſing of his life as long as he could, and took that fatal 
draught in the meditation and contempt of death. Marcelli- 
nus) in a deliberation upon death, called ſeveral of his friends 
about him: One was fearſul, and adviſed what he himſelf 
would have done in the caſe: Another gave the counſel which 
he thought Marcellinus would like bcſt : But a friend of his, 
that was 2 Stoick, and a ſtout man, reaſoned the matter to him 
after this manner; NMarcellinus, do not trouble l as it 
: = 


CHAP. Xx1, 


Nos is it any great matter to + over: 


CHAP. XXI. 
it were ſuch a mighty buſineſs that you have now in hand; it 
is nothing to live; all your ſervants do it, nay your very beaſts 
too; but to die honeſtly and reſolutely, that is a great point. 
Conſider with yourſelf, there is nothing pleaſant in life, but 
what you have taſted already, and that which is to come is 
but the ſame over again; And how many men are there in 


the world, that rather chuſe to die, than ſuffer the nauſeous 
tediouſneſs of the repetition? Upon which diſcourſe he faſted 
himſelf to death. It was the cuſtom of Pacuvius to ſolemnize 
in a kind of pageantry, every day his own funerals. When he 
had ſwilled and gormandized to luxurious and beaſtly exceſs, 
he was carried away from ſupper to bed, with this ſong and 
acclamation, He has lived, He has lived. That which he did 
in lewdneſs, would become us to do in ſobriety, and prudence. 
If it ſhall pleaſe God to add another day to our lives, let us 
thankfully receive it, but however, it is our happieſt, and ſe- 
cureſt courſe, ſo to compoſe ourſelves to-night, that we may 
have no anxious dependance upon to-morrow. He who can ſay, 
I have lived this day, makes the next clear gain. 

DEATH is the worſt that either the ſe- ; 
verity of the laws or the cruelty of tyrants Te" 1 e, 
can impoſe upon us; and it is the utmoſt 3 
extent of the n of fortune. He that W 
is fortified againſt that, muſt conſequently be ſuperior to all o- 
ther difficulties that are put in the way to it. Nay, and on 
ſome occaſions, it requires more courage to live than to die. 
He that is not prepared for death, ſhall be pezxpetually troubled, 
as well with vain apprehenſions, as with real dangers. It is 
not death itſelf that is dreadful, but the fear of it that goes 
before it. When the mind is under a- conſternation, there is 
no ſtate of life that can pleaſe us; for we do not ſo much en- 
deavour to avoid miſchiefs, as to run away from them; and 
the greateſt ſlaughter is upon a flying enemy. Had not a man 


better breathe out his laſt once for all, than lie agonizing in 
pains, conſuming by inches, loſing of blood by drops? and yet 
how many are there that are ready to betray their country, and . 


* 
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nothing who de- 
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their ſticnds, and to proſtitute their very wives, and daughter, 
to preſetve a miſcrable carcaſe! Madmen and children hove 
no apprehenſion of death, and it were a ſhame that our reaſon 
ſhould not do as much toward our ſecurity, as their folly. But, 
the great matter is to die conſiderately, and chearfully, upon the 
foundation of virtue; for life, in itſelf, is irkſome; and only 
eating, and drinking, in a circle. 

THERE are numbers of pe -oplo „ Who be- 
twixt the F apprehenfions of death, and the 
miſeries of life, are at their wits end what 
to do with themſelves: Wherefore let us 
fortily ourſelves againſt thoſe calamities, from which the prince 
is no more exempt than the beggar. Pompey the Great bad 
his head taken off by a boy and an eunuch, (young Piolomr, 
and Photinus.) Caligula commanded the tribune Decimus to 
kill Lzpidus; and anctier tribune (Chæreus) did as much for 
Caligula. Never was any man io great, but he was as liable 
to ſuffer miſchiei, as he was able to do it. Has not a thicf, 
or an enemy, your throat at his mercy? Nay, and the meaneſt 
of ſervants has the power of life and death over his matter; 
for, whoſoever contemns his own life, may be maſter of ano- 
ther body's. You will find 4n ſtory, that the diſpleaſure cf 
ſervants has been as fatal as that of tyrants: And what matters 
it, the power of him we fear, when the thing we fear is in e- 
very bedy's power? Suppoſe 1 fall into the hands of an cnemy, 
and the conqueror. condemns me to be led in triumph: It is 
but carrying me thither ie I ſhould have gone withcut 
him; that is to ſay, toward death, whither I have been march- 
ing ever {nce I was born. It is io fear of our laſt hour that 
difquiets all the reſt, By the juſtice of all conſtitutions, man- 
kind is condemned to a capital puniſhment: Now how deſpi- 

cable would that man appear, who being ſentenced to death 
in common with the whole world, ſhould only petition, that 
he might be the laſt man brought to the block? Some men 
are particularly afraid of thunder, and yet extremely careleſs 

of other, and of grbater dangers: as if that were all they have 
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to fear. Will not a ſword, a ſtone, a fever, do the work as 
well? Suppoſe the bolt ſhould hit us, it were yet braver to 
die with a ſtroke, than with a bare apprchenfion of it: Beſide 
the vanity of imagining that heaven and earth ſhould be put 
into ſuch a diſorder only for the death of one man. A good, 
and a brave man is not moved with lightning, tempeſt, or 
carthquakes: But perhaps he would voluntarily plunge him- 
ſelf into that gulf, where otherwiſe he ſhould only fall: The 
cutting of a corn, or'the ſwallowing of a fly, 1s enough to 


diſpatch a man; and it is no matter how great that is, that 


brings me to my death, ſo long as death itſelf is but little. 
Life is a ſmall matter; hut it is a matter of importance to con- 
temn it. Nature that begat us, expells us, and a better, and 
a ſafer place is provided for us. And what is death, but a 
1 to be what we were before? We are kindled, and put 
Io ceaſe to be, and not to begin to be is the ſame thing. 

We die daily; and while we are growing, our life decreaſes: 
Every moment that paſſes, takes away part of it: All that 1s 
paſt is loſt: Nay, we divide with death the very inſtant that 
we live. As the laſt ſand in the glaſs does not meaſure the 
hour, but finiſhes it; fo the laſt moment that we live does not 
make up death, but concludes. There are ſome that pray 


more earneſily for death, than we do for life; bur it is better 


to receive it chearfully when it comes, than to haſten it before 
the time. 5 
Bur, what i it that we live any longer 
far? Not for our pleaſures; for thoſe we 
have taſted over and over, even to latiety: 
Jo that there is no point of luxury that is 


r or what reaſan 
ought we to covet 


life ſo much. 


new to us; Put a max would be oth to Rave his country, and 


his friends behind him. 
go firſt; for that is the leaſt part of his care, 
would fain live to do more good, and diſcharge myſelf in the of- 
As iſ to die were not the duty of every man that 


That is to ſay, he would have them 


Itves. We are both to leave our poſſeſſions; and no man ſwims 
Wie are all of us equally fearful of 


well with bis luggage, 
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death, and ignorant of life: But what can be more ſhameful 
than to be ſolicitous upon the brink of ſecurity? If death be 
at any time to be feared, it is always to be feared; but the 
way never to fear it, is to be often thinking of it. To what 
end 3s it to put off, for a little while, that which we cannot 
avoid? He that dies, does but follow him that is dead. y 
are we then fo long afraid of that which is ſo little a while a 
doing? How miſerable are thoſe people that ſpend their lives 
in the diſmal apprehenſions of death! For they are beſet on 
all hands, and every minute in dread of a ſurprize. We muſt 
therefore look about us, as if we were in an enemy's coun- 
try; and conſider our laſt hour, not as a puniſhment, bur as 
the law of nature: The fear of it is a"continual palpitation of 
the heart, and he that overcomes that terror, ſhall never be 
troubled with any other. Life is a navigation; we are per- 
petually wallowing, and daſhing one againſt another: Some- 
times we ſuffer ſhipwreck, but we are always in danger, and 
in expectation of it. And what is it when it comes, but ei— 
ther the end of a journey, or a paſſage? It is as great a folly 
to fear death, as to fear eld age, nay, as to fear /ife itſelf; for 
he that would not die, ought not to live, ſince death is the 
condition of life. Beſide, that it is a madneſs to fear a thing 
that is certain; for where there is no doubt, there is no room 
for fear. 
n BY „.. Wo are ſtill chiding of + fate; and e- 
1 ven thoſe that exact the molt rigorous ju- 
D ſtice betwixt man and man, are yet them- 
ſelves unjuſt to Providence. Why was ſuch a one cut off in the 
prime of his years? As if it were the number of years that 
makes death caſy to us, and not the temper of the mind. He 
that would live a little longer to day, would be as loth to die 
a hundred years hence. But which is more reaſonable, for us 
to obey nature, or for nature to obey us? Go we mult at laſt, 
and no matter how ſoon. . It is the work of fate to make us 
live long, but it is the buſineſs of virtue to make a ſhort life 
ſufficient. Life 1 is to be meaſured by aCtion, not by time: A. 
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man may die old at thirty, and young at fourſcore. Nay „ © 


the one lives after death, and the other periſhed before he 
died, I look upon age among the effects of chance. How 
long I ſhall live is in the power of others, but it is in my — 
own, how well. The largeſt ſpace of time, is to live until a 
man is wiſe. He that dies of old age, does no more than go 
to bed, when he is weary. Death is the teſt of life, and it 18 
that bay which diſcovers what we are, and diſtinguiſhes be- 
twixt oſtentation and virtue. A man may diſpute, cite great 
authorities, talk learnedly, buff it out, and yet be rotten at 
heart. But let us foberly attend our buſineſs; and ſince it is 
uncertain when.or where we ſhall die, let us look for death 
in all places, and at all times: We can never ſtudy that point 
too much, which we can never come to experiment, whether 
we know it or no. It is a bleſſed thing to diſpatch the buſi- 
neſs of life before we die; and then to expect death in the 
poſſeſſion of a happy life. He is the great man, that is willing 
to die, when his life is pleaſant*to him. An honeſt life is 
not a greater good than an honeſt death. How many brave 
young men, by an inſtinct of nature, are carried on to great 
actions, and even to the contempt of all hazards? 
IT is childiſh to go out of the“ world 
groaning, and wailing, as we came into 
it. Our bodies muſt be thrown away, as 
the ſecundine that wraps up the infant, 
the other being only the eovering of the ſoul. We ſhall then 
diſcover the ſecrets of nature; the darkneſs ſhall be diſcuſſed, 
and our ſouls irradiated with light, and glory: a glory with- 
out a ſhadow: a glory that ſhall ſurround us, and from 
whence we ſhall look down, and ſee day and night beneath us. 
If we cannot lift up our eyes toward the lamp of heaven with- 
out dazzling, what ſhall we do when we come to behold the 
divine light in its illuſtrious original ? That death which we 
ſo much dread and decline, is. not a determination, but the 
intermiſſion of a life, which will return again. All thoſe 
things that are e the very cauſe of life, are the way to contin: 
N 


* it is acting ve - 
ry childiſbly to 
die lamenting. 
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We fear it, as we do fame; but it is a great folly to fear 
words. Some people are ſo i impatient of life, that they are 
ſtill wiſhing for death; but he that wiſhes to die, does nat 
defire it: Let us rather wait God's pleaſure, and pray for 
health, and life. If we want to live, wherefore do we ſo much 
deſire to die? If we have a mind to die, ye, may da it with- 
out talking of it. Men are ſar more reſolute i in the article of 
death itſelf, than they are about the circumſtances of it, For 
it makes a man courageous to conſider, that, his fate is inevi- 
table; the flow approaches of death are. the moſt troubleſome 
to us; as we fee many a gladiator, who, upon his wounds, 
will direct his adverſary's weapon to his very heart; though 
perhaps not very courageous in the combat. Some people 
are ſo-wretched as not to have the heart either to, live, or dig. 
In ſhort, the contempt. of death is certain Yberty, and the 

fear of it quits the reverſe. | 1d 
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The Necefſ ity and Providence TY Death are. excellent Confela: 
4 tions againſt =” | 


UR continuance UPON « carth is no more than a prelude 

to eternity, where we are to expect another original 
and another ſtate of things: we have but a very diſtant Pro: 
ſpect of heaven here; let us therefore expect our laſt and 
decretory hour with courage. The laſt, I mean, to our bo- 
dies, but not to our minds: we muſt leave our luggage be- 
hind us, and return as naked out of it as we came into it. 
The day which we fear as our laſt, is but the birth- -day of 
our eternity; and it is the only way to it: So that what we 
dread as a rock proves to be but a ſafe harbour; in many 
caſes to be deſired, never to be, refuſed; 3, and be that dies. 
young, has wy made a quick voyage of f it. Some are be · 
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calmed; others cut it away before wind; and we live juſt as 
we fail: Firſt, we run our childhood out of fight; our youth 
next; and then our middle age: After that follows old age, 
and brings us to the common end of mankind. It is a great 
providence that we have more ways out of the world; than 
we have into it. -Qur ſecurity ſtands upon a point, the very 


article of death. It draws a great many bleſſings into a ve- 
ry narrow compaſs: And although the fruit of it does not 
ſcem to extend to the defunct, yet the difficulty of it is more 
than balanced by the contemplation of the future. Nay, ſup- 
poſe that all the buſineſs of this world ſhould be forgotten; 
or my memory traduced, what is all this to me? I have done 
my duty. Undoubtedly that which puts an end to all other 
evils, cannot be a very great evil itſelf; and yet it is no eaſy 
thing for fleſh and blood to deſpiſe life. What if death comes? 
If it does not ſtay with us, why ſhould we fear it? One 
hangs himſelf for a miſtreſs, another leaps rhe garret win- 
dow to avoid a choleric maſter; a third runs away, and 
ſtabs himſelf, rather than he will be brought back again. We 
ſee the force even of our infirmities, and ſhall we not then 
do greater things for the love of virtue? To fuffer death is 
but the law of- nature; and it is a great comfort that it can 
be done but once; in the very: convulſions of it, we have 
this conſolation, that our pain is near an end, and that it 
frees us from all the miferies. of life. What it is we know 
not; and it were raſh to condemn what we do not under» 
ſtand: But this we preſume; either that we ſhall pafs out 
of this into a better life, where we ſhall live with tranquillity 
and ſplendor in diviner manſions; or elſe return to our firſt 


principles, free from the ſenſe of any inconvenience. There 
is nothing immortal, nor many things laſting; but by divers 


ways every thing comes to an end. What an arrogance is 
it then, when the world itſelf ſtands condemned to à diflohu- 
tion, that man alone ſhould expect to live for ever? It is un- 
juſt not to allow unto the giver, the power of diſpoſing of 


his own bounty; and a folly only to value the preſent; Death 
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is as much a debt as money; and life is but a journey towards 
it. Some diſpatch it ſooner, others later; but we muſt all 
have the ſame period. The thunder-bolt is undoubtedly Juſt, 
that draws, even from thoſe that are ſtruck with it, a vene. 
ration. A great ſoul takes no delight in ſtaying with the 
body, it confiders whence it came, and knows whither it is 
to go. The day will come, that ſhall ſeparate the mixture of 
ſoul and body; of divine and human: My body I will leave 
where I found it; my ſoul I will reſtore to heaven, which 
would have bcen there already, but for the clog that keeps it 
down; And beſide, how many men have been the worſe for 
longer living, that might have died with reputation, if they 
had been ſooner taken away? How many diſappbintments of 
hopeful youths, that have proved diſſolute men? Over and 
above the ruins, ſhipwrecks, torments, priſons that attend 
long life: A bleſling ſo deceitful, that if a ehild were in a 
condition to judge of it, and at liberty to refuſe it, he would 
not take it. 
War God has made necefihiyt 
þ Manſboulds m- mankind ſhould comply with chearfully: 
ply chearfully As there is a neceſſity of death, ſo that 
with that which neceſſity is equal, and invincible. - No 
God has made ne- man has cauſe of complaint for that 
celſary. Þ which every man muſt ſuffer as well as 
himſelf. When we /bould die, we will 
not, and when we  wotld not, we muſt: But our fate is fixed, 
and unavoidable is the decriz. Why do we then ſtand trem- 
bling when the time comes? Why do we not as well lament 
that we did not live a thouſand years ago, as that we fhall 
not live a thouſand years hence? It is but travelling the great 
road, and to the place whither we muſt all go at laſt. It is 
but ſubmitting to the law of nature; and to that lot which 
the whole world has ſuffered that is gone before us; and ſo 
muſt they too that are to come after us. Nay, how many 
thouſands, when our time comes, will expire in the ſame 
moment with us? He that will not follow thall be drawn by 
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force: And is it not much better now to do that willingly 
which we ſhall otherwiſe be made todoin ſpite of our hearts? 
The ſons of mortal parents muſt expect a mortal poſterity; 


Death is the end of great and ſmall. We are born helpleſs, 
and expoſed to the injuries of all creatures, and of all wea- 
chers. The very neceſſaries of life are deadly to us. We 
mect with our fate in our diſhes, in our cups, and in the ve - 
ry air we breathe; nay, our very birth is inauſpicious, for 
we come into the world weeping; and in the middle of our 
deſigns, while we are meditating great matters, and ſtretch- 
ing of our thoughts to after-ages, death cuts us off; and our 
longeſt date is only the revolution of a few years. One man 
dies at the table; another Zoes away in his ſleep; a third in 
his miſtreſs's arms; a fourth is ſtabbed; another is ſtung 
with an adder, or cruſhed with the fall of a houfe. We 
have ſeveral ways to our end, but the end itſelf, which i is 
death, is ſtill the ſame. Whether we die by a ſword, by a 
halter, by a potion, or by a diſeaſe, it is all but Death. A 
child dies in his infancy, and an old man at a hundred; they 
are both mortal alike, though the one goes ſooner than the 
other. All that lies betwixt the cradle and the grave, is 
uncertain. If we compute the froubles, the life even of a 
child is long; if the ſweetneſs of the paſſage, that of an old 
man is ſhort; the whole is ſlippery and deceitful, and only 
death certain; and yet all people complain of that which ne- 
ver deceived any man. Senecio raiſed himſelf from a ſmall 
beginning, to a valt fortune, being very well ſkilled in the 
faculties both of getting and of keeping, and either of them 
was ſufficient for the doing of his buſineſs. 
infinitely careful, both of his patrimony, and of his body. He 
gave me a morning's viſit (ſays our author) and after that 
viſit he went away, and ſpent the reſt of the day with a friend 
of his that was deſperately ſick. At night he was merry at 
ſupper, and ſeized immediately afterwith a ſquinſy, which dif. 
patched him in afew hours. This man that had money at uſe 


= wall places, and in the very courſe and height of his proſpe- 
N 3 


| He was a man 
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rity, Was thus cutoff. How fooliſh a thing is it then for 2 
man to flatter himſelf with long hopes, and to pretend to dil. 
pofe of the future? Nay, the very preſent flips through our 
fingers, and there 1s not that moment which we can call our 
own. How vain a thing is it for us to enter upon projecls! 
And to ſay to ourſelves, Well, I will go build, purchaſe, dif. 
charge ſuch offices, jettle my affairs, and then retire ? We are 
all of us born to the ſame caſualties; all equally frail and 
uncertain of to-morrow. At the very altar, where we pray 
for life, we learn to die, by ſeeing the ſacrifices killed before 
us. But there is no need of a wound, or ſearching the heart 
for it, when the nooſe of a card, or the ſmothering of a pil- 
dow will do the work. All things have their ſeaſons; they 
begin, they increaſe, and they die. The heavens and the 
earth grow old, and are appointed their periods. That 
which we call death, is. but a pauſe or ſuſpenſion; and in 
truth a progreſs to life; only our thoughts look downward 
upon the body, and not forward upon things to come. All 
things under the ſun are mortal; cities, empires: And the 
time will come when it ſhall be a queſtion where they were, 
and perchance whether ever they had a being or no? Some 
will be deſtroyed by war; others by luxury, fire, inundations, 
earthquakes: Why ſhould it trouble me then to die, as a 
forerunner of an univerſal diſſolution? A great mind ſub- 
mits itſelf to God, and ſuffers willingly what the law of the 
univerſe will otherwiſe bring to paſs upon neceſhty. That 
good old man Baſſus (though with one foot in the grave) 
how chearful a mind does he bear! He lives in the view of 
death, and contemplates his own end with leſs concern of 
thought or countenance than he would do another man's. It 
is a hard leſſon, and what we do not eafily learn, to receive 
our death without trouble, efpecially in the caſe of Baſſus. 
There is a mixture of hope in other deaths; the fea may 
ſwallow a man, and throw him up again; a fire may be 
quenched, a diſeaſe cured, a falling houſe either propped or 
avoided. A. pardon may interpoſe betwixt the ax and ths 
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body; but in the caſe of old age there is no place for either 
hope or interceſſion. Let us therefore live in our bodies as 
if we were only to lodge in them this night, and to leave 
them to- motrow. We muſt fortify ourſelves againſt the ne · 
ceſſity of death, by frequently thinking of it. He who has 
armed himſelf againſt poverty, may perhaps come to live in 
plenty. A man may ſtrengthen himſelf againſt pain, and 
yet live in a ſtate of health; againſt the loſs of friends, and 
never loſe any: but he that fortifies himſelf againſt the fear 
of death, ſhall undoubtedly have occaſion to employ that vir- 
tue. It is the care of a wiſe and good man to leok to his 
manners and actions, and rather how well he lives than how 
hong : for it is not the bufineſs to die ſooner or later, but to 
die well, or ill. for death brings us to immortality. - 8 
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The Felly & being tes much afflited for the Loſs of Friends 
| | and Relations. 


HE death of friends and relations is, next to the en- 
counter of death in our own bodies, what moſt affects 
an honeſt man; and ſome are of ſo generous a diſpoſitions 
that they would rather loſe their own lives than have their 
friends loſe theirsz and yet this affliction, which by nature 
is ſo grievous to us, is rendered familiar and eaſy to us by 
providence and virtue, | | 
IT is not only natural + but juſt tobe 4 It is allowable 
afflicted at the death of a friend; but not t be moderately 
too much ſo. To make too much noiſe icted. 
about our loſs is more the effects of vain | 
glory than of real grief. He who is more afflicted when in 
company than in his cloſet, ſhews rather the ambition than 
the piety of his ſorrow. Nay, and in the violence of his paſ- 
N 4 : 
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. ion, frequently things happen which make him laugh. 
Time at laſt cures all, but it were better done by moderation 
and wiſdom. Some people do as good as ſet a guard upon 
themſelves, as if they were afraid that their grief would leave 
them, The oſtentation of grief is many times more than 
the grief itſelf. When any body is within hearing, what 
groans, and lamentations! When they are alone, and pri- 
vate, all is huſh and quiet: So ſoon as any body comes in, 
they are at it again; and down they throw themſelves upon 
the bed; fall to wringing of their hands, and wiſhing of 
themſelves dead; which they might have executed by them- 
ſelves; but, their ſorrow leaves them with the company, We 
forſake nature, and run over to the practices of the people, 
that never were the authors of any thing that is good, If 
deſtiny were to be wrought upon by tears, I would allow you 
to ſpend your days and nights in ſadneſs and mourning) tear- 
ing of your hair, and beating of your breaſt; but if fate be 
inexorable, and death will keep what he has taken, it is in 
vain to be. afflicted. And yet I would not adviſe inſenſi- 
bility and hardneſs; it were inhumanity, and not virtue, not 
.to be moved at the ſeparation of familiar friends, and relati- 
ons: Now, in ſuch caſes, we cannot command ourſelves; we 
cannot forbear weeping, and we ought not to forbear: But, 
let us not paſs the bounds of affection, and run into imitatt- 
on: within theſe limits the mind is eaſed by it. 

| A wisE man weeps f in ſome caſes, 
+ Sorrow is in and cannot avoid it in others; when one 
fome cafes allo - is ſtruck with the ſurprize of ill news, as 
able, and inevita- the death of a friend, or the like; or u- 
ble in others. on the laſt farewell of an acquaintance 

| under the hand of an executioner, he 
lies under a natural neceſſity of weeping, and trembling. In 
another caſe we may indulge our ſorrow, as upon the memo- 
ry of a dead friend's converſation, or kindneſs, one may let 
fall tears of generoſity and joy. We favour the one, and we 
are overcome by the onery and this is well; but we ought 
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by no means to force them: They may flow of their own 
accord, without derogating from the dignity of a wiſe man; 
who at the ſame time both preſerves his gravity, and obeys 
nature. Nay, there is a certain decorum even in weeping; 
for exceſs of ſorrow is as abſurd as profuſe laughter. Why 
do we not as well weep, when our trees that we took plea- 
ſure in are ſtript of their leaves, as at the loſs of other ſatis- 
ſactions? When the next ſeaſon repairs them, either with 
the ſame again, or others in their places. We may accuſe 
fate, but we cannot alter it, for it is hard and inexorable, 

and not to be removed, either with reproaches or tears. 
They may carry us to the dead, but never bring them back 
again to us. If reaſon does not put an end to our. ſorrows, 
fortune never will: One is pinched with poverty; another 
ſolicited with ambition, and ſears the very wealth that he co- 
veted. One is troubled for the loſs of children; another for 
the want of them; ſo that we ſhall ſooner want tears than 
matter for them; let us therefore ſpare that for which we 
have ſo much occaſion. I do confeſs, that in the very parting 
of friends there is ſomething of an uneaſineſs and trouble; but 
it is rather voluntary than natural; and it is cuſtom more 
than ſenſe that affects us: We do W impoſe a ſorrow u- 
pon ourſelves, than ſubmit to it; as people cry when they 
have company; and when nobody looks on, all is well again. 
It is foolith to mourn without meaſure; and not to mourn 
at all, is inſenſibility. The beſt temper is betwixt piety and 
reaſon; to be ſenſible, but neither tranſported, nor abaſhed. 
He that can put a ſtop to his tears and pleaſures when he will, 
is ſafe. It is an equal infelicity to be either too ſoft or too 
hard. We are overcome by the one, and we are put to a 
ſtruggle with the other. There is a certain intemperance in 
that ſorrow that paſſes the rules of modeſty; and yet great 
piety is in many caſes a diſpenſation to good manners. The 
loſs of a ſon, or of a friend, cuts a man to the heart, and 
there is no oppoſing the firſt violence of this paſſion; but 
when a man comes once to deliver himſelf wholly up to la- 
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mentations, he is to underſtand, that though ſome tears de-. 
ſerve compallion, yet others are abſurd. A prief that is 
freſh, finds pity, and comfort; but when it is inveterate it 
is made a jeſt of, for it is either counterfeit, or fooliſh, Be. 
fide that; to weep exceſſively ſor the dead, is an affront to the 
living. The moſt juſtifiable canſe of mourning is to ſee 
good men come to unhappy ends, and virtue oppreſt by the 
iniquity of fortune. But in this caſe too they either ſuffer 
reſolutely, and yield us delight in their courage, and exam- 
ple; or meanly, and fo give us the leſs trouble for the loſs, 
He that dies cbearfully dries up my tears, and he that dies 
whiningly does not deſerve them. I would bear the death 
of friends and children, with the fame conſtancy that I would 
expect my own; and no more lament the one, than fear the 
other. He that bethinks himſelf, how often friends have 
been parted, will find more time loſt among the living, than 
upon the dead; and the moſt deſperate mourners are they 
that cared leaſt for their friends when they were living; for 
they think to redeem their credit for want of kindneſs to the 
living by extravagant ravings for the dead. Some people 
will have grief to be only the perverſe delight of a reſtleſs 
mind; and forrows, and plcaſures to be near a-kin: and o- 
thers find joy even in their tears. But which is more bar- 
barous, to be infenfible of grief for the death of a friend, or 
to fiſh for pleaſure in grief, when a fon perhaps is burning, 
cr a friend expiring? To forget one's friend, to bury the 
memory with the body: to lament out of meaſure, is all in- 
hnman. He that is gone, either would not have his friend 
tormented, or knows not that he is ſo: if he does not feel it, 
it is ſuperfluous: if he does, it is unacceptable to him. If 
reaſon cannot prevail, reputation may; for immoderate 
mourning leſſens a man's character: It is a ſhameful thing 
for a wiſe man to make the wearineſ of grieving the remedy 
of it. In time, the moft ſtubborn 3 will leare Wy if in 
prodence we do not leave that firſt. 
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Bu r, am I afflited for my friend's ſake, * Our grief is 


or * my own? Why ſhould I be ſorry for ten more for 


the loſs of him that is either happy, or not our own fakes, 
at all in being? In the one caſe, it is envy; . than for our 
and in the other, it is madneſs. We are apt friends. 

to ſay, What would I give to ſce him again, 

and to enjoy his converſation! I was never fad in his compa- 
ny; my heart leaped whenever I met him: Twant him where- 
ever 1 go: all that is to be ſaid is, the greater the leſs, the 


greater is the virtue to overcome it. It grieving will do no 


good, it is an idle thing to grieve; and if that which has be- 
fallen one man remains to all, it is as unjuſt to complain. 


The whole world is upon the march towards the ſame point; 
why do we not cry for ourſelves that are to follow, as well 


as for him that is gone firſt? Why do we not as well lament 
before-hand, for that which we know will be, and cannot 
poſſibly but be? He is not gone but ſent befere. As there 
are many things that he has loſt, ſo there are many things 
that he does not fear; as anger, jealouſy, envy, &c. Is he 
not more happy in defiring nothing, than miſerable in what 
he has loſt? We do not mourn for the abſent, why then for 
the dead, who are effectually no other? We have loſt one 


bleſſing, but we have many left; and ſhall not all theſe ta- | 


tisſactions ſupport us againſt our forrow ? 
THe comfort of having a friend“ may * friendmay 


be taken away, but not that of having had betaken away, 


one. As there 1s a ſharpneſs in ſome fruits, but not the 
and a bitterneſs in ſome wines that pleaſes comfort of the 
us, ſo there is a mixture in the remembrance friend/brp. 

of friends, where the loſs of the company is 


ſweetned again by the contemplation of theis virtues. In 


ſome reſpects I have Joſt what I had; and in others, I re- 
tain ſtill what I have loſt. It is an ill conſtruction of pro- 
vidence, to reflect only upon my friend's being taken away, 
without any regard to the benefit of his being once given me. 
Let us therefore make the beſt of our friends, while we have 
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them; for how long we ſhall keep them, is uncertain. I 
have loſt a hopeful ſon, but, how many fathers have been 
deceived in their expectations? and how many noble fami- 
lies have been deſtroyed by luxury, and riot? He that grieves 
for the loſs of a ſon, what if he had loſt a friend? And yet 
he that has loſt a friend, has more cauſe of joy that he once 
had him, than of grief that he is taken away. Shall a man 
bury his friendſhip with his friend ? We are ungrateful for 
that which is paſt, in hope of what is to come; as if that 
which is to come would not quickly be paſt too. That which 
is paſt we are ſure of. It is true we may have ſatisfaction 
both from what is paſt and that which is to come; one from 
memory, and the other from expectation; the one may pro- 
bably never happen, but you cannot make the other not to 
have happened. 
IT is needleſs to- apply comfort to freſh 
* There is no and bleeding ſorrow; mentioning the cauſe 


bearing the ol it only increaſes our grief. It reſembles 
firſt tranſperts an unſcaſonable medicine in ſickneſs; it 
of gricf. will bear handling better when the firſt vi- 


olence is over. Minds which are weakned 
by long happineſs are excuſable for explaining, but it is very 
different from thoſe who have been all their lives inured to 
hardſhips. There is one advantage from a long courſe of 
misfortunes, though it perplexes in the time, it hardens us 
at Icaft: like a young ſoldier, who ſhrinks at every wound and 
trembles when the ſurgeon makes his appearance; whereas 
a veteran can with compoſure ſee his own body cut and 
mangled, with as little concern as if it was another perſon's, 
We ſhould ſtand the ſhock and cure of all misfortunes with 
the ſame reſolution; our experience has taught us nothing, 
if we cannot bear up under miſeries. It is ridiculous to at- 
tempt to cure by entertainments aud diverſions; we are like- 
iy to fall into relapſes, ſo had much rather get the better of 
our ſorrow, then beguile it. : 
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a under bodily Pain Tr Puniſhment. 


O draw good from evil, and by virtue to improve miſe 
1 fortunes into bleſſings, is certainly a maſter piece. You 
will ſay, it is a terrible thing for a man to be debarred from 
the freedom of his own country. And do we not every day 
ſee hundreds in the ſtreet who are ſo? ſome for pride, ſome 
out of curioſity, or for buſineſs, friendſhip, pleaſure, experience, 
ſtudy, vanity, luxury, diſcontent: ſome to exerciſe their vir- 
tues, others their vices; and not a ſmall number to proſtitute 
either their bodies or their eloquence? To leave pleaſant coun- 
tries and go to the worſt iſlands, though they be ever ſo barren 
or rocky, the climate intemperate, or. inhabitants barbarousz 
he who is baniſhed thither, will find many ſtrangers who live 
there for their pleaſure. It is natural for the mind of man 
to be changeable and curious; and when one conſiders their 
divine original, it is no wonder, as heavenly things are con- 
tinually in motion: witneſs the ſtars, and the orbs, which 
are continually moving, rolling and changing of place; ac- 
cording to the law and appointment of nature. But you 
will ſay, here are no woods, no rivers, no gold, pearl, nor com- 
modity for trade; indeed ſcarcely proviſions ſufficient to 
keep the inhabitants alive. True, here. are no palaces nor 
artificial grotto's, no materials for Juxury and exceſs; but 
we ſleep under tlie protection of heaven, and a mean cottage 
for a retreat is more valuable than the meſt ſuperb temple, 
when that cottage is conſecrated by an honeſt man, under 
the guard of his virtue. Shall any man complain cf baniſn- 
ment as a hardſhip, when he has ſuch company? any baniſh- 
ment yields ſufficient for our neceſſities, and no kingdom is 
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enough for our ſuperfluities. The mind alone gives us rich- 
es in a deſert, and if the body is but kept alive, the ſoul en- 
joys all ſpiritual happineſs in plenty. Of what conſequence 
is it to be baniſhed from one ſpot of ground to another, to 
a man whoſe thoughts are above, and can look backward or 
ſorward, and wherever he pleaſes, and who has the ſame 
matter to work upon wherever he is? The body is but a pri- 
ſon, a clog of the mind, ſubject to puniſhments, diſtempers, 
robberies; but the mind is ſacred and ſpiritual, liable to no 
violence. It is not that a perſon in baniſhment is to want 
covering, or cloaths; the body is as eaſily cloathed as fed, and 


nature has made nothing that is neceſſary hard. But if we 


can be contented with nothing leſs than embroideries and 
ſcarlet, it 1s our own fault that we are poor, and we ſhould 
not blame fortune for that. If a man ſhould have all he has 
loft reſtored to bim, it will do nothing; it will not be ſuf-. 
ficient to ſatisfy his defires; be will ſtill want more to ſup- 
ply his neceſſities. Inſatiable appetites area diſeaſe rather than 
a thirſt. | 
Is there a nation or people who have not 
* Baniſhment changed * their place of reſidence? ſome 
is but a change have been caſt by ſtorms, ſhipwrecks, or 
of place, and want of proviſions, upon ſtrange coaſts; o- 


all nations thers by fate of war; ſome obliged to go a- 
have been ba- broad on account of peſtilence, ſedition, . 


niſbed in that earthquakes at home; ſome travel for trade, 


ſenſe. ſome for knowledge of the world; in ſhort,. 
| it is plain that all mankind have moved their 
quarters, and changed both habitations and names, to ſuch a 


degree that we have quite forgot that they were. All theſe 
tranſportations are but publick baniſhments: even the foun- 
der of the Roman empire was an exile. In ſhort, the whole 
world has been tranſplanted, and one alteration ſucceeds ano- 


ther. What one man deſires, turns another man's ſtomach; 


and he who preſcribes for me to-day, ſhall to-morrow be caſt 
out himſelf. However, we have this conſolation in our miſ- 
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| fortunes, that we have the ſame providence, and we carry our 
virtues with us. And this bleſſing we owe to the Almighty 
Power, call it what you pleaſe; a God, an incorporeal reaſon, a 
divine ſpirit, or fate, and the unalteradble courſe of cauſes and 
Helis: however, it is ſo ordered, that nothing can be taken 
ſrom us, but what we can ſpare, and that which is moſt va» 
luable and magnificient remains with us. Heaven is over 
our heads, and wherever we ge, is no greater diſtance from 
us than it was before; and while we can amuſe our thoughts 
and eyes with thoſe glories, what does. it ſignify what ground 
we walk upon? 
Wu we are afflicted with ſickneſs or * Pain dogs not 
pain, * the, body only is affected: it may afeFtthemind, 
bind.the hands of a cobler, or the. ſpeed of a but only the 
fcotman, but ſtill the mind is at liberty to body. 
hear, learn, adviſe, teach, and to do. other | 
good offices. It is an example of publick benefit, for a man 
who is in pain to be patient. Virtue will appear in the 
bed, as well as in the field; and he who faces the terrors of 
death with chearfulneſs, is as great a man as he who gene- 
rouſly riſques himſelf in battle. It is true, a diſeaſe debars 
us of ſome pleaſures, but procures others. Drink is never - 
ſo agreeable as in a burning fever, nor meat as when we 
have faſted ourſelves hungry. The phyſician may deny us ſome 
ſenſual ſatisfaction, but cannot forbid us the pleaſure of the 
mind. Muſt we call any fick man miſerable, becauſe he 
muſt give over his intemperance of wine and gluttony, and 
betake himſelf to a diet leſs expenſive, and more ſober; and 
2bandon his luxury, which is a diſorder of the mind as well 
as body? Iam ſenſible it muſt be troubleſome at firſt, to ab- 
ſtain from the pleaſures we have been accuſtomed to, and to 
bear hunger and thirſt; but in a ſhort time, we muit loſe the 
reliſh for them, and then is is no trouble to be without what 
we do nog defire, Indiforders we have violent pains, but if 
they be long, they abate, and we have ſome intervals of caſe; 
H violent and. ſhort, they either di fpatch vs, or conſume them- 
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fetves ; ſo that extremity makes them ſhort, or reſpites make 
them tolerable. God almighty is ſo merciful, that our tor. 
ments are never both ſharp and laſting. The moſt acute 
pains are thoſe by which the nerves are affected, but there is 
this conſolation, that they ſoon render us inſenſible. In caſe 
of extreme pain, let us recollect the moſt eminent inſtances 
of courage and patience; let us turn our thoughts from, our 
aflitions to the contemplation of virtue. Though it be the 
ſtone, the gout, or even the rack: how many Prog have born 


it without a word or a groan; nay, they have ſmiled at the 


torments upon the torture, and provoked them to uſe new ex- 
periments of cruelty, which have likewiſe been deſpiſed. I 
look upon the a/thma as the moſt importune of all diſeaſes; 
it is called the meditation of death by phyſicians, as it is an 
agony rather than a ſickneſs: the fit does not laſt above an 


hour, as no perſon is long of expiring. In ſickneſs there are 


three things grievous, the fear of death, bodily pain, and the 
intermiſſion of our pleaſures: the firſt we impute to nature, 
not to diſeaſe; for we do not die becauſe we are ſick, but 
becauſe we live. Even ſickneſs has preſerved many men 
from dying. | 


CCC 
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Poverty is es a Bleſſing than a Migfortune to a wiſe 
Man. | X 


E who goes to himſelf for what he wants, ſhall never 

be poor; for that is the moſt certain way to get riches. 

Nature will have her due: but what is beyond neceſſity, is 
uncertain. It 18 not her part to gratify the palate, but to fatiſ- 
fy a nt appetite: bread, though ever ſo courſe, does a 
man's buſineſs when he is * and when thirſty, water 
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will quench his thirſt: if nature is ſatisfied, no. matter 


whence it comes, whether he drinks out of gold, filver, or in 


the hollow of his hand. To promiſe a man riches, and to 
teach him poverty is deceiving him; but ſhall I call him who 
wants nothing, poor, though he may be indebted to his pa- 
tience rather than to fortune for it? Or will any man ſay, he 
whoſe riches can never be taken away, 1s poor? Is it better 
to have enough, or much? He that has much deſires more, 
which ſhews, that he has not yet enough, but he that has e- 
nough, is at reſt. Shall a man be eſteemed the leſs rich, 
for not having that for which he ſhall be baniſhed; for which 
his very wife, or fon, ſhall murder him: that which gives 
him ſecurity in war, and quiet in peace; which he poſſeſſes 
without danger, and diſpoſes of without trouble? No man 
can be poor that has enough; nor rich that covets more than 
he has. Alexander, after all his conqueſts, complained that 
he had no more worlds to ſubdue; he defired ſomething 
more, even when he had gotten all; and that which was 
ſufficient for human nature, was not enough for one man. 
Money never made any man rich; for the more he had, the 
more he ſtill coveted. The richeſt man that ever lived is 
poor in my opinion, and in any man's may be ſo: but he 
that keeps himſelf to the ſtint of nature, does neither feel po- 
verty, nor fear it; nay, even in poverty itſelf, there are ſome 
things ſuperſiuous. Thoſe which the world calls happy, 
their felicity is a falſe ſplendor, that dazzles the eves of the 
vulgar; but our rich man 1s glorious, and happy within. 
There is no ambition in hunger or thirſt: let there be food, 
and no matter for the table, the diſh, and the ſervants; nor 
with what meats nature is ſatisfied. Thoſe are the tor- 
ments of luxury, that rather ſtuff the ſtomach than fill it: it 
ſtudies rather to cauſe an appetite, than to allay it. We 
ought not to ſay, this is net handſome; that is common; the 
other offends my eye. Nature provides for health, not deli- 
cacy. When the trumpet ſounds a charge, the poor man 


knows that he is not aimed at: when they cry out fire, his 
O 


* 
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body is all he has to look after; if he be to take a journey, 
there is no blocking up of ſtreets, and thronging of paſſages 
for a parting compliment: a ſmall matter fills his belly, and 
fatishes his mind: he lives from hand to mouth, without 
carking or fearing for to-morrow. The temperate rich man 
1s but his counterfeit; his 1 wit 1s e and his appetite 
calmer. 

PoverRTY NE no man, * but he that 
thinks it does: and he that thinks it does, 
makes it ſo: does nota rich man travel more 
at eaſc, with leſs luggage, and fewer ſer- 
vants? Does he not eat, many times, as little, and as coarſe 
in the field, as a poor man? Does he not, for his own plea- 
ſure, ſometimes, and for variety, feed upon the ground, and 
uſe only earthen veſlels? Is not he a madman then, that al- 
ways fears what he often defires, and dreads the thing that 
he takes delight to imitate? He that would know the worſt 
of poverty, let him but compare the looks of the rich, and of 
the poor, and he ſhall find the poor man to have a ſmoother 
| brow, and to be more merry at heart; or if any trouble be- 
fals him, it paſſes over like a cloud: whereas the other, either 
his good humour is counterfeit, or his melancholy deep, 
and ulcerated, and the worſe, becauſe he dares not publickly 
own his misfortune; but he is forced to play the part of a 
happy man, even with a cancer in his heart. His happineſs 
is but perſonated, and if he were but ſtripped of his orna- 
ments, he would be deſpicable. In buying of a horſe, we 
take off his clothes and his trappings, and examine his ſhape 
and body for fear of being cheated: and fha!l we put an eſti- 
mate upon a man for being ſet off by his fortune, and quality? 
Nay, if we ſee any thing of ornament about him, we are to 
ſuſpect him the more for ſome infirmity under it. He that 
is not content in poverty, would not be ſo neither in plenty; 
for the fault is not in the thing, but in the mind. If that be 
ſickly, remove him from a W to a palace, he is at the 
fame paſs; for he carrics his Cifcaſs along with him. What 


* Poverty is 
enly trouble- 
ſome in opinion. 
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can be happier than that condition, both of mind, and of for- 
tune, from which we cannot fall? What can be a greater 
happineſs, than in a covetous deſigning age, for a man to live 
ſafe among informers, and thieves? It puts a poor man into 
the very condition of providence, that gives all, without re- 
ſerving any thing to itſelf. How happy is he that owes no- 
thing, but to himſelf, and only that which he can eaſily re- 
fuſe, or eaſily pay! I do not reckon him poor, that has but a 
little; but he is ſo that covets more. It is a fair degree of 
plenty, to have what is neceſſary. Whether had a man bet- 
ter find ſaturity in want, or hunger in plenty? It is not the 


augmenting of our fortunes, but the abating of our appetites, 


that makes us rich. Why may not a man as well deſpiſe rich- 
es in his own coffers, as in another man's? And rather hear 
that they are his, than feel them to be ſo? Though it is a 


greater matter not to be corrupted, even by having them 


under the ſame roof. He is the greater man that is honeſt- 
ly poor, in the middle of plenty; but he is the moſt ſecure, 
that is free from the temptation of that plenty; and has the 
leaſt matter for another to deſign upon. It is no great buſi- 
neſs for a poor man to preach the contempt of riches, or for 
a rich man to extol the benefits of poverty; becauſe we do 
not know how either the one or the other would behave 
himſelf in the contrary condition. The beſt proof is, the do- 
ing of it by choice, and not by neceſſity; for the practice of 
poverty in jeſt, is a preparation toward the bearing of it in 
earneſt, But it is yet a generous diſpoſition ſo to provide 
for the worſt of fortunes, as what may be eaſily born: the 
premeditation makes them not only tolerable, but agreeable 
to us; for there is that in them, without which nothing can 
be comfortable, that is to ſay, ſecurity. If there were no- 
thing. elſe in poverty, but the certain knowledge of our 
friends, it were yet a moſt deſirable bleſſing, when every man 
leaves us but thoſe that love us. It is a ſhame to place the 
happineſs of life in gold and ſilver, for which, bread and wa- 
ter is ſufficient; or, at the worſt, hunger puts an end 
O 2 
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to hunger. For the honour of poverty, it was both the 
foundation and the cauſe of the Roman empire; and no man 
e yet ſo poor, but he had ſufficient to _ him to 
his journey's end. 

- TonLy defire that my poverty“ may not 


* Moderate 
make me a burthen to others or myſelf. 
fortune is the 
beſt Therefore a moderate fortune is beſt, that 


with gentleneſs of mind will preſerve us from 
fear or envy, which is an agreeable ſituation. It is in every 
man's power to do miſchief. We never conſider the bleſſing 
of coveting nothing, and the honour of being full in our- 
ſelves, without depending upon fortune. A little with fru- 
gality is enough; it makes a poor man rich; and without 
frugality nothing is ſufficient. We had better never have an 
eſtate, than loſe it; he has leaſt to fear who has leaſt to loſe : 
and thoſe who were never favoured by fortune, are better 
ſatisfied than thoſe whom fortune has forſaken. A ſtate be- 
tween poverty and plenty is the moſt commodious. Diogenes 
very well underſtood this, when he put himſelf into ſuch a 
ſituation as he could loſe nothing. The ſtate of life which 
is the moſt wholeſome, is the moſt convenient; the body 
ſhould be indulged no farther than for health; and ſhould 
rather be mortified than not kept in a ſtate of ſubjection to 
the mind. To provide againſt hunger, thirſt and cold, and 
ſomething for a covering to ſhelter us againſt other inconve- 
niences, is neceſſary; but it is of no conſequence whether it 
be of turf or marble. A man may lie as warm and dry un- 
der a thatched roof, as under a gilded one. It the mind be 
great and glorious, all- other things are mean in compariſon. 
Future things are very uncertain, and I would rather beg of 
myſelf not to wiſh for any thing, than of fortune to give it. 
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Anger deſcribed; it is unnatural, and only to be found in Man, 


E muſt here encounter with the moſt dangerous in- 
tractable and brutal of paſhons; the moſt unman- 
nerly and loathſome, as well as ridiculous: to conquer this 
monſter, will do much towards the eſtabliſhment of human 
peace. It is common for phyſicians to begin with a deſcrip- 
tion of the illneſs before they meddle with the cure; and why 
may not this anſwer with regard to the mind as well as the 
body ? 
ANGER is ſuppoſed by the Stoicks to be, 4 deſire of us 
niſdinganather for ſeme injury done. Againſt 
which it is often objected, that we are fre- A4 deſcription 


quently angry with. thoſe who never did us Sanger, what 


any harm, but they may poſſibly hurt us. it 18. 
They already hurt us in imagination: and 


the very intention of it is an injury in thought, beſore it 
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breaks out into an act. It is again oppoſed, that if anger 
were a defire of puniſhing, mean people would not be an- 
gry with great ones, that are out of their reach; for no man 
can be ſaid to deſire any thing which he thinks it is impoſſible 
to accompliſh. But for anſwer to this, I ſay, that anger is 
the deſire not the power, and faculty of revenge: neither is 
any man ſo low but it is poſſible for the greateſt man to lie 
at his mercy. 

ARISTOTLE looks upon anger to be, 4 475 re of paying 
forrow for ſorrow; and of being troubleſome to thoſe who 
have been troubleſome to us. It is argued againſt both, 
that beaſts are angry; though they are not provoked by an 
injury, nor moved with a deſire of any body's grief or pu- 
niſhment. And indeed, though they are the cauſe of it, 
they do not ſeek nor intend it. Nor is anger, (however un- 
reaſonable in itſelf) found any where but in reaſonable 
creatures. It is certain, that beaſts have an impulſe of rage 
and fierceneſs; as they are alſo more affected with ſome 


pleaſures than men. But we may as well call them ambi- 


tious and luxurious, as angry. Yet they are not void of par- 


ticular images of human affections. They have their lik- 


ings and diſlikings; but neither the paſhons of reaſonable 
nature, nor their virtues nor vices. Some objects move them 
to fury, and others quiet them; they have their diſappoint- 
ments and fears, but are void of reflection: and though they 
are ever fo greatly affrighted, or irritated, as ſoon as the oc- 
cafion is removed, they fall to their meat, and lie down to 
reſt again. Wiſdom and conſideration are the goods of the 
mind, which brutes are quite uncapable of; and we are as 
much unlike them within as without: they have a ſtrange 
ſort of fancy, and alſo a voice; but it is confuſed, ane not 
c2pable of thoſe variations ſo familiar to us. 
ANGER 15 not only a vice, but a vice quite 8 
for it divides inſtead of joining; and, in 
Anger isunna- ſome meaſure, fruſtrates the intention of 
rural. providence in human ſoeiety. One man 
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was born to help another: anger makes us deſtroy each o- 
ther; the one unites, the other ſeparates; the one is bene- 
ficial to us, the other hurtful; the one ſuccours even ſtran- 
gers, the other deſtroys even the moſt intimate friends; the 
one ventures all to ſave another, the other ruins himſelf to 
undo another. Nature is bountiful, but anger is hurtful; 
for it is not fear, but mutual love that binds up mankind. 

THERE are ſome motions that reſemble anger, which 
cannot properly be called ſo; as the paſſion of the people a- 
gainſt the Gladiators, when they hang off, and will not make 
ſo quick a diſpatch as the ſpectators would have them: there 
is ſomething in it of the humour of children, that if they get 
a fall, will never leave bawling, till the naughty ground is 
beaten, and then all is well again. They are-angry without 
any reaſon, or injury; they are deluded by an imitation of 
ſtrokes and quieted by counterfeit tears. A falſe, and a chil- 
diſh ſorrow, is appeaſed with a falſe and as childith a revenge. 
They take it for a contempt, if the Gladiators do not directly 
caſt themſelves upon the ſwords point. They look preſently 
about them from one to another, as who ſhould ſay; do but 
ſee, my maſters, how theſe rogues abuſe us. 

IT would be endleſs and unneceffary to deſcend to the 
particular branches and ſorts of anger. 
There is a vindictive, a quarrelſome, a ſtub- Several kinds 
born, a violent, a froward, a ſullen, and mo- anger. 
roſe kind of anger: and then we have alſo 
this variation in complication; one goes no ſarther than 
words; another directly proceeds to blows, without ſaying a 
word; another breaks out into reproachſul language, and 
curling; and ſome ſatisfy themſelves with complaining and 
chiding. There is an implacable and a conciliable anger; 
but all anger in whatever degree is wicked, 
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The Riſe of Anger. 


HE queſtion will be here, whether anger takes its rife 
T from impulſe or judgment. Whether it is moved of 
its own accord, or as many other things are, from within us, 
which ariſe we know not how? To clear up this point will 
lead us into greater matters. | 

Ix reality, the Hit motion of anger is no 

The firſt motion more than a ſort of threatning preparation 

* of anger. towards it; the ſecond conſiders; as who 
| ſhould ſay, This injury ought not to paſs with- 
out a revenge, and there it ſtops. Neither firft nor ſecond Ml | 

motion can be avoided, but they may be leſſened by uſe and f 
cuſtom, as even reaſon cannot overcome it. The third, as | 
it riſes upon conſideration, muſt alſo fall there; for that mo- 
tion which proceeds with judgment, may alſo be taken with 
judgment. A man looks upon himſelf as injured, and chuſes 
to be revenged, but lets it reſt for ſome reaſon. This canr ot 
properly be called anger, but affe&ion over-ruled by reaſon : 

a fort of diſapproved propoſal. Reaſon and affection are on- 
ly changes of the mind, for the better or worſe. Reaſon 
conſiders before it judges, but anger paſſes ſentence without 
confideration. Reaſon only attends the preſent matter; but 
anger is ſtartled by every accident; it paſſes the bounds of 
reaſon, and carries it away. Anger is an agitation of the 
mind, which proceeds to the reſolution of a revenge, the mind 
aſſenting to it. - Anger 1s undoubtedly moved by the ſpe- 

cies of an injury, but whether that motion be voluntary or 
involuntary is the point in diſpute; though it appears plain 
to me, that anger does nothing unleſs where the mind goes 
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along with it. For, firſt, to take an offence, and then to me- 
ditate a revenge, and afterwards to lay both propofitions to- 


gether; and ſay to myſelf, This injury ſhould not have been 


done, but as the caſe flands, I muſt right myſelf. This con- 
verſation cannot happen except the will join in conjunction. 
The firſt motion indeed is ſingle, but all the reſt is conſide- 
ration and ſuperſtructure: there is ſomething underitood and 
condemned; an indignation imagined, and a revenge pro- 
pounded. It is impoſſible for this to happen, without an 
agreement of the mind to the matter in conſideration. The 
purpoſe of this queſtion 1 is to know the nature and quality of 


| anger. If it be bred in us, it will never yield to reaſon; 


for all involuntary motions are unavoidable and invincible3 
as a kind of horror and ſhrugging upon the ſprinkling of cold 
witer; the hair ſtanding oh end at ill news; giddineſs at the 
fight of a precipice; bluſhing at lewd diſcourſe. In theſe 
caſes, reaſon can do no good; but anger may undoubtedly 
be overcome by caution, and good counſcl ; for it is à vo- 
luntary vice, and not of the condition of thoſe accidents that 
happen to us as frailties of our humanity: amongſt which 
muſt be reckoned the firſt motions of the mind, after the o- 
pinion of an injury received, which is not in the power of 
human nature to avoid: and this it is that affects us upon 


the ſtage, or in a ſtory. Can any man read the death of 


Pompey, and not be touched with an indignation ? The 


ſound of a trumpet rouſes the ſpirits and provokes courage. | 


It makes a man fad to ſee the ſhipwreck even of his enemy; 
and we are much ſurprized by fear in other caſes: all theſe 
motions are not ſo much affections, as preludes to them. 
The claſhing of arms, or the beating of a drum, excites a 
war-horſe. Nay, a ſong from Xenophontes would make A- 
lexander take his ſword in his hand. In all thele caſes, the 
mind rather ſuffers than acts; and therefore it is not an af- 
tection, to be moved, but to give way to that motion. 

Tae greateſt hero may look pale when he puts on his ar- 
mour, he may tremble, and his heart beat, before he joins 
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the battle; but theſe are only motions; whercas anger is an 
excurſion, and propoſes revenge or puniſhment, which cannot 
be without the mind. As fear flies, ſoanger aſſaults, and we 
cannot determine upon either caution or violence, without 
the concurrence of the will. 
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Anger may be ſubdued. 


T is very fooliſh to pretend that we cannot govern our anger: 
for we do ſome things which we ought not to do, that 
are harder than thoſe which we ought to do; we may tame 
the wildeſt affections by diſcipline, and we may do almoſt 
any thing that the mind is willing to do. No other argu- 
ment in this caſe is neceſſary, than the inſtances of ſeveral 
people both powerful and impatient, who have got the ab- 
ſolute maſte cry over themſelves in this caſe. 
| | TuRrAasIPPUs when drunk fell foul upon 
Pilfratus ge- the cruelties of Piſiſtratus; and when ſeveral | 
verned his an- about him preſſed him to make an example | 
ger. of him, he made this reply, Why ſhould 1 be Mt 
angry with a man that flumbles upon one | 
- Blindfold? In effect, we are generally the occaſion of our 
quarrels, either by miſtake, or by aggravation. Anger comes 
ſometimes upon us, but we go oftner to it, and inſtead of re- 
jecting it, we call it. | 
AvGcusTUs was a great maſter of his paſ- | 
The mildneſs ſion: for Timagines an hiſtorian, wrote ſeve- 
of _ Auguſtus, ral bitter things againſt his perſon, and his | 
family; which paſſed among the people 
plauſible enough, as pieces of raſh wit generally do. | 
Cxfar adviſed him ſeveral times to for bear, and when 1 
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chat would not do, forbad him to viſit him. After this, A- 
fnius Pollio gave him entertainment; and he was fo well be- 
loved in the city, that every man's houſe was open to him. 
Thoſe things that he had written in honour of Auguſtus, he 
recited, and burnt; and publickly profeſſed himſelf Cæſar's 
enemy: Auguſtus, notwithſtanding all rhis, never fell out 
with any man that received him; only once he told Pollio, 
that he had taken a ſnake into his boſom: And as Pollio was 
about to excuſe himſelf; No (ſays Cæſar, interrupting him) 
make your beſt of him; and, offering to caſt him off at that 
very moment, if Cæſar pleaſed: Do you think (ſays Cæſar) 
that I will ever contribute to the parting of you, that made 
you friends? For Pollio was angry with him before, and on- 
ly entertained him now, becauſe Cæſar had turned him off, 
THE moderation of Antigonus was re- 
warkable; ſome of his ſoldiers were railing 
at him one night, where there was but 
a hanging betwixt them; Antigonus overheard them, and 
putting it gently aſide; Soldiers, ſays he, fand a little far- 


The moderation 
of Antigonus. 


% 


ther off, for fear the king ſhould hear you. And we are to con- 


ſider not only violent examples, but moderate, where there 


wanted neither cauſe of diſpleaſure, nor power of revenge: 


As in the caſe of Antigonus, who the ſame night hearing 
his ſoldiers curſing him for bringing them into a foul way, 
he went to them, and, without telling them who he was, 
helped them out of it. Now, ſays he, you may be permitted 
50 curſe him that brought you into the mire, provided you 2 
him that extricated you from it. 

TRE ftory of Pedius Pollio, upon his 4 predominant 
inviting Auguſtus to ſupper, is excellent. fear maſters an- 
One of his boys happened to break a glaſs; ger. 
and his maſter, in a rage, ordered him to 


be thrawn into a pond to feed his lampreys. This action of 


his might be eſteemed luxury, though in reality,-it was cru- 
elty. The boy was ſeized, but brake looſe, and threw him- 


ſelf at Auguſtus's feet, only deſiring that he might not pe- 
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rifh by that death. Cæſar, in abhorrence of the barbarity, 
immediately ordered all the reſt of the glaſſes to be broken; 
the boy to be releaſed; and the pond to be filled up, that 
there might be no farther occaſion for an inhumanity of that 
nature, This was an autkority well employed. Shall the 
breaking of a glaſs coſt a man his life? Nothing but a predo- 
minant fear could ever have maſtered his cholerick, and ſan- 
guinary diſpoſition. This man deſerved to die a thouſand 
deaths, either for cating human fleſh at ſecond hand in his 
lampreys, or for keeping of his fiſh to be fo fed. 


IT is reported of Præxaſpes (a favourite of Cambyfes, who 


was very fond of wine) that he took the freedom to tell his 
prince of his hard drinking, and to lay before him the ſcan- 
dal, and the inconvenience of his excefles; and how that in 
thoſe diſtempers, he had not the command of himſelf, New 
(ſays Cambyſes) fo /hew you your miflake, you ſhall ſee me 
drink deeper than ever I did, and yet keep the uſe of my eyes 
and of my bands, as well as if 1 were ſober. Upon this he 
drank to a higher pitch than ordinary, and ordered Præxaſ- 
pes's ſon to go out, and ſtand on the other fide of the thre- 
ſhold, with his left arm over his head; And (ſays he) if I have 
a good aim, have at the heart of him. He ſhot, and upon 
cutting up the young man, they found indeed that the ar: ow 
had ſtruck him through the middle of the heart. What do you 
think now? (ſays Cambyſes) 1s my hand ſteady or ns? Apollo 
himſelf (ſays Præxaſpes) could not hve outdone it, It may be 
a queſtion now, which was the greater impiety, the murder 
itſelf, or the commendation of it; for him to take the heart 
of his fon, as yet quite warm, and panting under the wound, 
for an occaſion of flattery: Why was there not another expe- 
riment made upon the father, to try if Cambyſes could not 
have yet mended his ſhot? This was a moſt unmanly violation 
of hospitality, but the approbation of the fact was ſtill worſe 
than the crime itſelf. This example of Præxaſpes is a ſuffici- 


ent preof that a man may repreſs his anger; for he returned 


not one il! word, no not ſo much as a complaint; but he 
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paid dear for his good counſel. He had been wiſer perhaps, 
if he had let the king alone in his cups, for he had better 
have drunk wine than blood. It is a dangerous office to give 
good advice to intemperate princes. 

ANOTHER inſtance of anger ſuppreſ- An inſtanceef an- 
ſed we have in Harpagus, who was oom ger ſuppreſſed in 
manded to expoſe Cyrus upon a mountain, Harpagus. 
but the child was preſerved; which when 
Aſtyages came aſterwards to underſtand, he invited Harpa- 
gus to a diſh of meat; and when he had fatisfied himſelf, he 
told him it was a piece of his ſon, and aſked him how he 
liked the ſeaſoning. What pleaſes your majeſty, ſays Harpa- 
gus, muſt pleaſe me: And he made no more words on it. It 
is moſt certain that we might govern our anger if we would; 
for the ſame thing that galls us at home, gives us no offence 
abroad; and what is the reaſon of it, but that we are pati- 
ent in one place, and froward in another? 

IT was a ſtrong provocation, that which The moderation of 
was given to Philip of Macedon, the fa» Philip of Mace- 
ther of Alexander: The Athenians ſent don. 
their ambaſſadors to him, and they were 
received with this compliment, Tell me, gentlemen, ſays Phi- 
lip, what 7s there that I can do to oblige the Athenians? De- 
mochares, one of the ambaſſadors, ſaid, that they would be 
greatly obliged to him, if he would be pleaſed to hang him- 
ſelf. This impudence greatly enraged the by-ſtanders; but 

| Philip defired them to let him alone, and allow the foul- 
mouthed fellow to goas he came. And, ſays he, for you the 
reſt of the ambaſſadors, pray tell the Athenians, that it is worſe 
to ſpeak ſuch things than to hear, and forgive them. This ſur- 

priſing patience under contumelies added greatly to Phil's” 5 
ſecurity. 
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CHAP. IV. 


It is a deformed Vice, and a ſhort Madneſs. 


E who firſt called anger a ſhort madneſs, was certain. 

ly right, as the ſymptoms of both are much the ſame: 
there is ſuch a ſurpriſing reſemblance betwixt the tranſports 
of choler and thoſe of phrenſy, that it is very difficult to di: 
ſtinguiſh the one from the other. A. bold, fierce, and threa- 
tening countenance, pale as aſhes, and the ſame minute red 
as blood; a wrinkled brow, glaring eyes, violent motions, 
the hands reſtleſs, and continually in action, ſnapping of the 
joints, ſtamping with the feet, hair ſtaring, lips trembling; 
hoarſe voice, broken accents, heavy fighs, ſwelled veing, 
ghaſtly looks, 'trembling knees, and panting boſom; with a 
thouſand other accidents common in both diſorders. Nei. 
ther is anger only a bare reſemblance of madneſs, but many 
times an irrevocable tranſition into the thing itſelf. What 
numbers of people have we. known, read, and heard of, that 
have been bereft of their underſtanding in a paſſion, and ne- 
ver came to themſelves again? It is therefore to be avoided, 
not only for moderation ſake, but alſo for health. Now if 
the outward appearance of anger be ſo foul, and hideous, how 
deformed muſt that miſerable mind be, that is harraſſed with 
it? For it leaves no place either for counſel, or friendſhip, 
honeſty, or good manners: No place either for the exerciſe 


of reaſon, or for the offices of life. If I were to deſcribe it, 


I would draw a tiger bathed in blood, ſharp ſet, and ready 
to take a leap at his prey; or dreſs it up as the poets repre- 
ſent the furies, with whips, ſnakes, and flames: It ſhould be 
ſour, livid, full of ſcars, and wallowing in gore, raging up 
and down, deftroying, grinning, bellowing, and purſuing: 
Sick of all other things, and moſt of all, of itſelf. It turns 
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beauty into deformity, and the calmeſt counſels into fierce- 
neſs: It diſorders our very garments, and fills the mind with 
horror. How abominable is it in the ſoul then, when it ap- 
pears ſo frightful even through the bones, the ſkin, and fo 
many impediments? Is not he a mad-man that has loſt the 
government of himſelf, and is toſſed. to and fro by his fury, 
as by a tempeſt? The executioner of his own revenge both 
with his heart and his hand; and the-murderer of his neareſt 
friends? The ſmalleſt matter moves itz and makes us inſoci- 
able, and inacceſſible. It does all things by violence, as well 
upon itſelf, as others; and it is, in ſhort, the maſter of al! 
paſſions. 

THERE is not any creature ſo + ter- , Every creature 
rible, and dangerous by nature, but it be- ig made more ter- 
comes more ſo by anger. Not that beaſts rible by anger. 
have human affections, but certain im- 
pulſes they have which come very near them. The boar 
foams, champs, and whets his tuſks; the bull toſſes his horns 
in the air, bounds, and tears up the ground with his feet, 
The lion roars, and ſwinges himſelf with his tail; the ſer- 
pent ſwells, and there is a ghaſtly kind of fellneſs in the a- 
ſpect of a mad dog. How great a wickedneſs is it now to 
indulge a violence that does not only turn a man into a beaſt, 
but makes even the moſt outragious of beaſts themſelves to 
be more horrid and miſchievous! A vice that carries along 
with it neither pleaſure nor profit; neither honour nor ſecu- 
rity; but on the contrary, deſtroys us to all the comfortable, 
and plorious purpoſes of our reaſonable being. Some there 
are that will have the root of it to be magnanimity. And 
why may we not as yell intitle impudence to courage, where- 
as the one is. proud, the other brave; the one is gracious and 
gentle, the other rude and furious? At the ſame rate we may 
aſcribe greatneſs of mind to avarice, luxury, and ambition, 
which are all but ſplendid impotencies, without meaſure and 
without foundation. Nothing but what 1s-victuous can be 
great, nor truly great, except quiet and compoſed. Anger, 
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alas! is only a wild impetuous blaſt, an empty tumour, the 
failing of women and children; a clamorous, brawling evil; 
and we generally find the more noiſe the leſs courage; the 
boldeſt tongues generally have the fainteſt hearts. 
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Anger is neither warrantable nor uſeful. 


"NGER is unjuſt and unwarrantable. It frequently 
falls upon the innocent, and diſcharges itſelf upon 

the wrong perſon :: Beſides, the miſtake of eſteeming the 
molt trifling offences as capital crimes, and perhaps puniſh- 
ing an inconſiderate word with fetters and torments, infamy 
or death. It gives a man neither time nor means ſor de- 
fence, but judges a cauſe without hearing it, and admits of 
no mediation. If it be of the adverſe party, it flies into the 
face of truth itſelf, and turns obſtinacy in an error, into an 
argument of juſtice, It does every thing with agitation and 
diſorder: Whereas whole families may be deſtroyed by reaſon 
and equity, even to the extinguiſhing of their names, if there 


is occaſion for it, without indecency of action or counte- 


nance. | 

IN the ſecond place, it is + inſociable 
to the greateſt degree; it deſtroys all, 
ſparing neither friend nor enemy, and 
throws human nature into a continual ſtate of war. It di- 
ſolves the bond of mutual ſociety, inſomuch that our very 
companions, and relations, dare not come near us; it ren— 
ders us unfit for the ordinary offices of life, for we can nei- 
ther govern our tongues, our hands, nor any part of our bo- 
dy. It tramples upon the laws of hoſpitality, and of nations, 
leaves every man to be his own carver, and all things publick 
and - private, ſacred and profane, ſuffer Nolence. 


+ Anger is in ſo- 
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 PTrirDLY, It is of no advantage to 

us. + It is a ſad thing, we cry, to put up + It is unprofit 
theſe injuries, and we are not able to bear able. 

them; as if any man that can bear anger, 

could not bear an injury, which is much more: ſupportable. 
You will ſay, that anger does ſome good yet, for it keeps 
people in awe, and ſecures a man from contempt; never 
conſidering, that it is more dangerous to be feared than de- 
ſpiſed. Suppoſe that an angry man could do as much as he 
threatensz the more terrible, he is ſtill the more deſpicable; 
and on the other fide, if he wants power, he is the more o- 
dious for his anger; for there is nothing more wretched than 
a cholerick blockhead, that makes a noiſe, and nobody cares 
for it. If anger ſhould be valuable becauſe men are afraid of it, 
why not an adder, a toad, or a ſcorpion as well? It makes 
us lead the life of gladiators; we live, and we fight together. 
We hate the happy, deſpiſe the miſerable, envy our ſuperjors, 
inſult our inferiors, and there is nothing in the world which 
we will not do, either for pleaſure, or profit. To be angry at 
offenders, is to make ourſelves the common enemies of man- 


kind, which is both weak and wicked; and we may as well 


be angry that our thiſtles do not bring forth apples, or that 
every pebble in our ground is not an oriental diamond. If 
we are angry both with young men and old, becauſe they do 
offend; why not with infants too, becauſe they will offend? 
It is commendable to rejoice for any thing that is well done; 
but, to be tranſported for another man's doing ill, is mean 
and ſordid, It is beneath the dignity of virtue to be either 


angry or ſad. It is with a tainted mind as with an ulcer, 


not only the touch, but the very offer at it makes us ſhrink, 
and complain; when we come once to be carried off from 
our poize, we are loſt. In the choice of a ſword, we take 
care that it be wieldy, and well mounted; and it concerns 
us as much to be wary of engaging in the exceſſes of ungo- 
vernable paſhons. It is not the ſpeed of a horſe altogether 
that pleaſes us, unleſs we find that he can ſtop, and turn, at 
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pleaſure. It is a ſign of weakneſs, and a kind of ſtumbling, 
for a man to run, when he intends only ro walk; and it be. 
hoves us to have the ſame command of our mind that we have 
of our bodies. Beſides that, the greateſt puniſhment of an 
injury, is the conſcience of having done it; and no man ſuf- 
fers more, than he that is turned over to the pain of repen: 
tance. How much better is it to compoſe injuries, than to 
revenge them? For it does not only ſpend time, but the re- 
venge of one injury expoſes us to more. In a word, as it is 
unreaſonable to be angry at a crime, it 1s abſurd to be angry 
without one. 

Bor may not an __ man then be 
all>wed ts be angry at the murder of his 
father, or the raviſbing of his fifler, or 
daughter, before his face? No, not at all; I will defend my 
parents, and I will repay the injuries that are done them; 
but it is my piety, and not my anger that excites me to it. 
I will do my duty without fear or confuſion; I will not rage, 
I will not weep; but diſcharge the office of a good man, 
without forfeiting the dignity of a man. If my father be aſ- 
faulted, I will endeavour to reſcue him; if he be killed, I 
will do right to his memory; and all this, not in any tranſ- 
port of rage, but in honour and conſcience. Neither is there 
any need of anger where reaſon does the ſame thing. A man 
may be temperate, and yet vigorous, and raiſe his mind ac- 
cording to the occaſion, more or leſs, as a ſtone is thrown 
according to the diſeretion, and intent of the caſter. How 
angry have I ſeen ſome people for the loſs of a monkey, or a 
ſpaniel! And were it not a ſhame to have the fame ſenſe for 
a friend that we have for a puppy; and to cry like children, 
as much ſor a baable, as for the ruin of our country? This 
is not an effect of reaſon, but of infirmity. For a man in- 
deed to expoſe his perſon for his prince, or for his parents, 
or his friends, out of a ſenſe of honeſty, and a judgment of 
duty, it is, without diſpute, a worthy, and an honourable 
action; but it muſt be done then with ſobriety, calmneſs; 


+ Ard in no caſe 
allowable. 


be- 


ave 
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and reſolution. It is high time to convince the world of the 


indignity and uſcleſneſs of this paſſion, when it has the au- 


thority, and recommendation of no leſs than Ariſtotle him- 
ſelf, as an affection very much condueing to all heroic acti- 
ons, that require heat and vigour. Now, to ſhew on the o- 
ther ſide, that it is not in any caſe profitable, we ſhall dif- 
play the obſtinate, and unbridled madneſs of it: A wicked- 
neſs, neither ſenſible of infamy, nor of glory; without ei- 
ther modeſty, or fear; and if it paſſes once from anger into 
a hardened hatred, it is incurable. It is either ſtronger than 
reaſon, or it is weaker. If ſtronger, there is no contending 
with it; if weaker, reaſon will do the buſineſs without it. 
Some will have it that an angry man is good-natured, and 
fincerez whereas in reality, he only lays himſelf open out of 
heedleſneſs and want of caution. If it were in itſelf good, 
the more of it the better; but in this caſe, the more, the 
worſe; and a wiſe man does his duty, without the aid of any 
thing that is ill. It is objected by ſome, that thoſe are the 
moſt generous creatures, which are the moſt eaſily enraged. 
But firſt, reaſon in man, is impetucus in beaſts, Secondly, 
without diſcipline, it runs into audaciouſneſs, and temerity; 
over and above that the ſame thing does not help all. If an- 
ger helps the lion, it is fear that faves the ſtag, ſwiftneſs the 
hawk, and flight the pigeon: But man has Ged for his ex- 
ample (who is never angry) and not the creatures. And yet 
it is not amiſs ſometimes to counterfeit angerz as upon the 
ſtage: Nay, upon the bench, and in the pulpit, where the 
imitation of it is more effectual, than the thing itſelf. But 
it is a great error, to take this paſſion either for a companion, 


or for an aſſiſtant to virtue; that makes a man incapable of 


thoſe neceſſary counſels, by which virtue is to govern her- 

ſelf. Thoſe are falſe and inauſpicious powers, and deſtruc- 

tive of themſelves, which ariſe only from the acceſſion and 

fervour of a diſcaſe. Reaſon judges according to right; an- 

ger will have every thing ſeem right whatever it does, and 

when it has once pitched upon a miſtake, it is never. to be 
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convinced; but prefers a pertinacy even in the greateſt evil, 

before the moſt neceſſary repentance. 

„. wif: Sou people think, that anger + in- 
fla:nes and animates the ſoldier; that it is 

chievous in peace. 

a ſpur to bold and arduous undertakings, 
and that it were better to moderate, than wholly to ſuppreſs 
it, for fear of diſſolving the ſpirit and force of the mind. To 
this J anſwer, That virtue does not need the help of vice, but 
where there is any ardour of mind neceſſary, we may rouſe 
ourſelves, and be more or leſs briſk and vigorous, as there is 
occaſion: But all without anger ſtill. It is a miſtake to ſay, 
that we may make uſe of anger as a common ſoldier, but not 
as a commander; for if it hears reaſon, and follows orders, 


it is not properly anger; and if it does nor, it is contumaci— 


ous, and mutinous. By this argument a man muſt be angry 


to be brave; covetous to be induſtrious; timorous to be ſafe, 
which makes our reaſon confederate with our affections. And 


it is all one whether pallion be inconſiderate without reaſon, 
or reaſon ineflectual without paſſion; ſince the one cannot be 


without the other. Is is true, the leſs paſſion, the leſs is the 


miſchief; for a little paſſion is the ſmaller evil. Nay, ſo far 
is it from being of uſe or advantage in the field, that it is the 


place of all others where it is. the moſt dangerous; for the 


actions of war are to be managed with order and caution, not 
precipitation and fancy: Whereas. anger is heedleſs, and 
heady, and the virtue only of barbarous nations; which, tho 
their bodies were much ſtronger, and more hardened, were 
ſtill worſted by the moderation and diſcipline of the Romans. 
There is not in the world, a bolder, or a more indefatigable 
nation than the Germans; not a braver upon a charge, not 
a hardier againſt colds and heats; their only delight and ex- 


erciſe is in arms, to the utter neglect of every other thing; 


and yet upon the encounter, they are broken and deſtroyed 
through their own undiſciplined temerity, even by the moſt 


eſleminate of men. The huntſman is not angry with the 
wild boar, when he either purſues or receives him; a good 
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ſword-man watches his opportunity, and keeps himſelf upon 


his guard, whereas paſſion expoſes a man: Really it is one 


of the moſt material leſſons of a fencing-ſchool, to learn not 
to be angry. Had Fabius been paſſionate, Rome would have 
been It: and before he conquered Hannibal, he overcame 
himſelf. Had Scipio been angry, he would not have left 
Hannibal, and his army (who were the proper objects of his 
diſpleafure) to carry the war into Africk, and to gain his 
end in a more temperate manner. Nay, he was fo flow, that 
it was charged upon him for want of mettle and refolutioa. 
And what did the other Scipio? (I mean Africanus) How 
much time did he ſpend before Numantia, to the general 
grief both of his country and himſelf? Though he at laſt re- 
duced it by ſo wretched a famine, that the inhabitants laid 
violent hands upon themſelves, and leſt neither man, wo- 
man, nor child to ſurvive the ruin of it: If anger makes 
a man fight better, wine, phrenſy, and even fear does 
the ſame; for the greateſt coward does wonders in deſpair. 
No man in his anger is couragious, if he is not fo naturally. 
But put the caſe, that anger, by accident, may have done 
ſome good, fevers alſo have recovered ſome diſorders; 
but it is a diſagreeable remedy which makes us indebted to a 
diſeaſe for a cure. How many men have been preſerved by 
a fall from a precipice, by poiſon, by ſtorm, by ſhipwreck? 


Are we to recommend the praQice of theſe experiments for 


that reaſon? 

In cafe of an eren and proſtitute 
diſſolution of + manners, when Clodius + 4 man that 7s 
!hall be preferred, and Cicero rejected; Mended at public 


when treaſon ſhall fit triumphant on the wickedneſs ſbull 


bench, and loyalty be broken upon the. never be eaſy. 
wheel; will not the object move the cho- - 

ler of any virtuous man? By no means; virtue will never 
ſuſſer correcting one vice by another; or that anger, which 

13 the greateſt crime of the two, ſhould preſume to pu- 
zin the leſs, It is natural for virtue to make*a man calm 
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and chearful, and it does not become the dipnity of a philo- 
ſopher to be tranſported either with anger or grief; and then 
the end of anger 1s ſorrow, the perpetual effect of diſappoint- 
ment and repentance, But to my purpoſe. If a man be 
angry at wickedneſs, the greater the wickedneſs is, the great- 
er mult his anger be; and he may never be eaſy, ſo long as 
there is wickedneſs in the world; which makes his quiet de- 
pendent upon the humour or manners of others. There paſſes 
not a day over our heads, but he that is cholerick ſhall have 
ſame cauſe or other of diſpleaſure, either from men, acci- 
dents or buſineſs. He ſhall never ſtir out of his houſe, but 
he ſhall meet with criminals of all forts; prodigal, impudent, 
covetous, perfidious, contentious; children perſecuting their 
parents; parents curſing their children; the innocent accuſ- 
ed, the delinquent acquitted, and the judge practiſing that 
in his chamber, which he condemns upon the bench: In 
fine, wherever there are men, there are faults; and upon 
theſe terms, Socrates himſelf ſhould-never bring the ſame 
countenance home again that he carried out with him. 
f Ir anger were ſufferable in any caſe, it 
+ Juſtice is calm might be allowed againſt an incorrigible 
end e criminal under the hand of + juſtice: But 
| puniſhment is not matter of anger, but of 
1 The law is without paſhan, and ſtrikes malefactors 
as we do ſerpents and venomous creatures, for fear of great- 
er miſchief. It is not for the dignity of a judge, when he 
comes to pronounce the fatal ſentence, to expreſs any moti- 
ons of anger in his looks, words, or geſtures: For he con- 
demns the vice, not the man; and looks upon the wicked- 
neſs without anger, as he does upon the proſperity of wick- 
ed men without envy. But though he be not angry, I would 
have him a little moved in point of humanity; but yet with- 
out any offence either to his place or wiſdom. Our paſſions 
are changeable, but reaſon is equal; and it were a great fol- 
ly for that which is ſtable, faithful, and ſound, to repair for 
ſuccour to that which is uncertain, falſe, and diſtempered, 
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If the offender be incurable, take him out of the world, that 
if he will not be good, he may ceaſe: to be evil; but this 
muſt be without anger too. Does any man hate an arm, or 
a leg, when he cuts it off? 'or reckon that a paſſion, which 
is only a miſerable cure? We knock mad dogs on the head, 
and remove ſcabbed ſheep out of. the fold; and this is not 
anger ſtill, but reaſon; to ſeparate the ſick from the ſound; 
Juſtice cannot be angry; nor is there any need of an angry 


magiſtrate, for the puniſhment of fooliſh and wicked men. 


'The power of life and death muſt not be managed with paſ- 
fon. We give a horſe the ſpur, that is lazy or jaddiſh, and 
tries to caſt his rider. But this is without anger too, and on- 
ly to bring him by correction to obedience. 
IT is true, that correction is neceſſa- Correction is ne- 
ry, | yet within reaſon and bounds; for ccſſary, but with- 
it does not hurt but profits us under an #7 bounds. 
appearance'of harm, III diſpoſitions in | 
the mind are to be dealt with as thoſe in the body; the phy- 
fcian firſt tries purging and abſtinence; if this will not do, 
he proceeds to blceding, nay to diſmembring, rather than 
fail; for there is no operation too ſevere that ends in health, 
The publick magiſtrate begins with perſwaſion, and his buſi- 
neſs is, to beget a deteſtation for vice, and a veneration for 
virtue: From thence, he advances to admonition and re- 
proach, and then to puniſhments; but moderate and revok- 
able, unleſs the wickedneſs be incurable, and then the pu- 
niſhment muſt be ſo too. There is only this difference, the 
phyſician, when he cannot fave his patient's life, endeavours 
to make his death eaſy; but the magiſtrate aggravates the 
death of the criminal, with infamy and diſgrace; not as de- 


lighting in the Ee of it (for no good man can be ſo bar- 


barous) but ſor example, and to the end that they that will 

do no good living, may do ſome dead. The end of all cor- 

rection, is either the amendment of wicked men, or to pre- 

vent the influence of ill example: For men are puniihed 

with a reſpect to the future, not to expiate offences com- 
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mitted, but for fear of worſe to come. Publick offenders 
muſt be a terror to others; but all this time the power of life 


and death muſt not be managed with paſhon. The medi- 


eine muſt be ſuited to the diſorder: Infamy cures one; pain 
another; exile a third; beggary a fourth; but ſome can only 
be cured by the Sbbee. I would no more be angry with a 
thief or a traitor, than I would be angry with myſelf for o- 
pening a vein. All puniſhment is but a moral or civil re. 
medy. I tranſgreſs often, and yet I do nothing that is very 
bad: Firſt try me with aprivate reproof, then with a public; 


if that will not do, try baniſhment; if none of theſe have the 


deſired effect, put me in chains and impriſon me; but ſhould 
I prove wicked for the ſake of wickedneſs, and give no hopes 
of being reclaimed, it would be doing me a favour to deſtroy 
me. Vice 1s joined with me, and there is no remedy but 
taking away both together; but let it be without anger. 


knack Dire k. Acer k. err HH *. Ne 
CHAP. VI. 


Anger in general, with the Effefts and Danger of it. 


HERE can be no more certain ſign of a great mind, 
than not to ſuffer anger by any accident to tranſport 

us.. Clouds and ſtorms are formed below, but all above 1s 
calm and ſerene. This is the emblem of a brave man, who 
fuppreſſes all provocations, and lives within himſelf, com- 
poſed, modeſt, and venerable: Whereas anger is an unruly 
paſſion, which throws aſide all ſhame at firſt, without paying 
any regard to order, meaſure, or good manners; hurrying a 
man into unbecoming violences, with his tongue, his hands, 
and every part of his body. And whoever conſiders the 
foulneſs and brutality of this vice, muſt confeſs that there is 
no ſuch monſter in nature as one man raging againſt another, 
and endeavouring to fink that, which can never be drowned, 
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but with himſelf for company. It makes us incapable either 
of converſation, or of other common duties. It is of all paſ- 
ſions the moſt powerful; for it obliges a man that is in love 
to kill his miſtreſs; the ambitious man to trample upon his 


| honours, and the covetous to throw _ his fortune. No 


man living is free from the danger of it; for it makes even 
the heavy, and the good-tempered to 65 fierce and outragi- 
ous: It invades us like a peſtilence, the ſtrong as well as the 
weak; and it is not either ſtrength of body, or a good diet, 
that can ſecure us againſt it; nay, the moſt learned men, and 
otherwiſe of exemplary ſobriety, are infeſted with it. It is 
ſo potent a paſſion, that Socrates durſt not truſt himſelf with 
it. Sirrah (ſays he to his man) now would [ beat you, if I 
were not angry with you, There is no age, or ſect of men 
that is free from it. Other vices take us one by one; but 
this, like an epidemical contagion, ſweeps all: Men, women, 
and children; princes and beggars are carried away with it 
in ſhoals, and troops, as one man. It was never ſeen, that a 
whole nation was in love with one woman, or unanimouſly 
bent upon one vice: But here and there, ſome particular 
men are tainted with particular crimes: Whereas in anger, 
a ſingle word often inflames the whole multitude, and men 
betake themſelves immediately to fire and ſword upon it; the 
rabble take upon them to give laws to their governors; the 
common ſoldiers to their officers, to the ruin, not only of 
private families, but of kingdoms, turning their arms againit 
their own leaders, and chuſing their own generals. There 
15 no publick councilz no putting of things to the vote; but 
in a paſſion, the mutineers divide from the ſenate, name their 
head, force the nobility in their own houſes, and put them 
to death with their own hands. The laws of nations are vi- 
olated, the perſons of public miniſters affronted, whole ci- 
ties infected with a general madneſs, and no reſpite allowed 
for the abatement, or diſcuſſing of this public tumour. The 
ſhips are crowded with tumultuary ſoldiers. And in this 
rude, and ill-boding manner they march, and act under the 
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conduct only of their own paſſions. Whatever comes next 
ſerves them ſor arms, till at laſt they pay for their licentious 
raſhneſs, with the ſlaughter of the whole party: This is the 
event of a heady, and inconſiderate war, When men's minds 
are ſtruck with the opinion of an injury, they fall on imme- 
diately whereſoever their paſſion leads them, without either 
order, fear, or caution; provoking their own miſchief; ne- 
ver at reft, till they come to blows; and purſuing their re. 
venge, even with their bodies upon the points of their ene: 
mies“ weapons. S0 that the anger itſelf, is much more 
burtful to us, than the injury that provokes it; for the one is 
bounded, but where the other will ſtop no man knows, 
There are no greater ſlaves certainly, than thoſe that ſerve 
anger, for they improve their misfortunes by an impatience 
more inſupportable than the calamity that cauſes it. 
Nor does it riſe gradually, as other 
+ Anger blows up paſſions, but ſlaſhes like gun-powder, f 
all in a moment. blowing up all in a moment. Neither 
| does it only preſs to the mark, but over- 
bears every thing in the way to it. Other vices drive us, 
but this hucries us headlong; other paſſions ſtand firm them- 
ſelves, though perhaps we cannot reſiſt them; but this con- 
ſumes, and deſtroys itſelf: It falls like thunder, or a tempeſt, 
with an irrevocable violence, that gathers ſtrength in the paſ- 
fage, and then evaporates in the concluſion. Other Vices are 


 enreaſonable, but this is alſo wnhealthful; other diſtempers 


have their intervals and degrees, but in this we are thrown 
down as from a precipice: There is not any thing ſo ſurpri- 
ſing to others, or ſo deſtructive to itſelf: So proud, and inſo- 
lent if it ſucceeds; or ſo extravagant, if it be diſappointed, 
No repulſe diſcourages it, and for want of other matter to 
work upon, it falls foul upon itſelf; and let the ground be 
never ſo trivial, it is enough jot the wildeſt outrage 1magin- 
able. It ſpares neither age, ſex, nor quality. Some people 
would be luxurious perchance, but that they are poor; and o- 
ers lazy, if they were not perpetually kept at work. The 


» V4; 
next Wimplicity of a country life keeps many men in ignorance of 
tious the frauds and impieties of courts and camps: But, no nati- 


on or condition of men is free from the impreſſions of anger, 
and it is equally dangerous, as well in war as in peace. We 
und that elephants will be made familiar; bulls allow chil- 
dren to ride upon their backs, and play with their horns 
bears, and lions, by good uſage, will be brought to fawn 
upon their maſters; how deſperate a madneſs is it then for 
ne: men, after the reclaiming of the fierceſt of beaſls, and the 
ore bringing of them to be tractable and domeſtick, to become 
e is yet worſe than beaſts to each other? Alexander had two 
WS. friends, Clytus and Lyſimachus; the one he expoſed to a li- 
rve on, the other to himſelf; and he that was turned looſe to the 
ace beaſt eſcaped. Why do we not rather make the beſt of a 

E ſhort life, and render ourſelves amiable to all while we live, 
der and defirable when we die? 


Lux us think of our mortality, and not Anger is fs of 
ler ſquander away the little * time that we time as well as of 
r- have upon animoſities and contentions, as peace. 

18, if we were never to be at an end. Had ; 

n- W we not better enjoy the pleaſure of our own life, wy be (tilt 
n- contriving how to gall and torment another perſon's ? In all 
t, our brawlings and contentions, never ſo much as dreaming 
of our weakneſs, Do we not know that theſe implacable en- 
e mities of ours lie at the mercy of a fever, or any petty acci- 
8 dent to diſappoint? Our fate is at hand, and the very hour 
n that we have fixed for another man's death, may probably be 
- prevented by our own. What is it that we make all this 
buſtle for, and ſo needleſly diſturb our minds? We are of- 
fended with our ſervants, our maſters, our princes, our cli- 
) ents; It is but a little patience, and we ſhall be all of us c- 
qual; fo that there is no need either of ambuſhes, or of com- 


ö bats. Our wrath cannot go beyond death; and death will 
| moſt certainly come, whether we be peeviſh or quiet. It is 
time loſt to take pains to do that, which will infallibly be 
done without us, But ſuppoſe that we would only have our 
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enemy baniſhed, diſgraced, or damaged, let his puniſhment 
be more or leſs, it is yet too long, either for him to be in. 
humanly tormented, or for us ourſelves to be moſt barbar. 
ouſly pleaſed with it. It holds in anger as in mourning, it 
muſt, and will at laſt fall of itſelf; let us look to it then in 
time, for when it is once come to an ill habit, we ſhall ne. 
ver want matter to feed it; and it is much better to over. 
come our paſſions than to be overcome by them. Some way 
or other, either parents, children, ſervants, acquaintance, or 
ſtrangers will be continually vexing us. We are toſſed hi- 
ther and thither, by our affections, like a feather in a ſtorm, 
and by freſh provocations the madneſs becomes conſtant. 
Miſerable creatures! that ever our precious hours ſhould be 
fo badly employed! How prone and eager are we in our ha- 
tred, and how backward in our love! Were it not much bet- 
ter now to be making of fr iendſhips; pacifying of enemies; 
doing of good oflices both publick and private, than to be 
ſtill meditating of miſchief, and deſigning how to wound one 
man in his fame, another in his fortune, a third in his per- 
ſon? The one being ſo eaſy, innocent, and ſaſe; and the o- 
ther ſo difficult, impious, and hazardous. Nay, take a man 
in chains, and at the foot of his oppreſſor; how many are 
there, who, even in this caſe have maimed themſelves in the 
heat of their violence upon others? 
Trrs untractable paſſion is much more 
8 Anger may be © eaſily 5 kept out, than governed when it is 
eaſier kept out once admitted; for the ſtronger will give 
than governed. laws to the weaker; and makereaſon aſlave 
8 to the appetite. It carries us headlong, 
and in the courſe of our anger, we have no more command 
of our minds, than we have of our bodies down a precipice; 
when they are once in motion, there is no ſtop till they come 
to the bottom. Not but that it is poſſible for a man to be 
warm in winter, and not to ſweat in ſummer, either by the 


benefit of the place, or the hardineſs of the body; and in like 
manner we may provide againſt anger. But, certain it is, 
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that virtue and vice can never agree in the ſame ſubject; and 
one may be as well a ſick man and a ſound. at the ſame time, 
as a good man, and an angry, Beſide, if we will be quar- 
relſome, it mult be either with our ſuperior, gur equal, or 
inferior. To contend with our ſuperiors, is folly and mad- 
neſs; with our equals, it is doubtful and dangerous; and 
with our inferiors, it is mean. Nor does any man know but 
that he that is now our enemy, may aſterwards be our friend, 
over and above the reputation of elemency, and good- nature. 
And what can be more honourable, or more. comfortable, 
than to exchange a ſeud for a friendſhip? The people of Rome 
never had more faithful allies, than thoſe that were at firſt 


the moſt obſtinate enemies: Neither had the Roman empire 


ever arrived at that height of power, if Providence had not 
mingled the vanquithed with the conquerors. There is an 
end of the conteſt, when one fide deſerts it: So that the 


paying of anger with benefits puts an end to the controverſy, 
But however, if it be our fortune to tranſgreſs, let not our 


anger deſcend to the children, friends, or relations, even of 
our bittereſt enemies. The very cruelty of Sylla was heigh- 
tened by that inſtance of incapacitating the iſſue of the pro- 
ſcribed. It is inhuman to intail the hatred we have for the 
father upon his poſterity. A good, and a wiſe man is not 
to be an enemy of wicked men, but a reprover of them; and 


he is to look upon all the drunkards, the luſtful, the ungrate- 
ful, covetous, and ambitious that he meets with, no other- 


wiſe than as a phyſician looks upon his patients; for he that 
will be angry with any man, mult be diſpleaſed with all; which 
were as fooliſh, as to quarrel with a body for ſtumbling in 
the dark; with one that is deaf, for not doing as you bid 
him; or with a ſchool-boy for loving his play better than his 
book. Democritus /aughed, and Heraclitus wept at the folly 
and wickedneſs of the world, but we never read of an angry 
Philofopher. : 

* Tay1s is undoubtedly the moſt * Anger the moſt 
hateful of all vices, even compared with hateful of all vices. 
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the worſt of them. Avarice ſcrapes and gathers oper 
that which ſomebody may reap the benefit of: But ange 
laſhes out, and no man comes off gratis. An: angry maſtet 
makes one ſervant kill himſelf, and another run away from 
his ſervice; and his choler cauſes him a much greater * 


than he ſuffered in the occaſion of it. It is the cauſ- 


mourning to the father, and of divorce to the huſband: : 
makes the magiſtrate odious, and gives the candidate a re. 
pulſe. And it is worſe than luxury too, which only aims x 
its proper pleaſure; whereas the other is bent upon another 
The malevolent, and the envious, ſatisfy 
themſelves only with wiſhing another man wretched; but i 


is the buſineſs of anger to make him ſo: And to wreak the 


miſchief itſelf, not ſo much deſiring the hurt of another, 2 
to inflict it. Among the powerful, it breaks out into open 


war, and into a private one with the common people, but 
without force, or arms. It engages us in treacheries, conti. 
nual troubles, and contentions: It alters the very nature 


a man, and puniſhes itſelf in the perſecution of others. Hu. 


manity excites us to love, this to hatred; that to be beneſ- 
cial to others, this to hart them; Beſide that, though 1t pro- 
'ceeds from too high an opinion of ourſelves, it is yet in el. 
ſect but a mean and contemptible affection, eſpecially when 
it meets with a mind that is hard, and impenetrable; and re- 
| turns the dart upon the head of him that caſts it. 


To take a further view now cf * the 


* The wretched miſerable conſequences, and ſanguinary 


"efeRs of anger. 


effects of this terrible diſtemper; from 
hence come ſlaughters and poiſons, wats 
and delolations, the razing and burning of cities; the un- 


peopling of nations, and the turning of populous countries 


into deſerts; public maſſacres and regicides; princes led in 
triumph; ſome murdered in their bed-chambers; others ſtab 
bed in the ſenate, or cut off, in the ſecurity of their enter: 


tainments and pleaſures. Some there are that take anger for 


a princely quality; as Darius, who in his expegition againl 
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CHAP. vr. 
the Scythians, being beſought by a nobleman that had three 
ſons, that he would condeſcend to accept of two of them in- 
to his ſervice, and leave the third at home for a comfort to 
his father; I will do more for you than that, ſays Darius for 
you ball have them all three again: So he ordered them to be 


killed before his eyes, and left him their dead bodies. - But 


| Nerxes dealt a little better with Pythius, who had five ſons, 


and deſired only one of them for himſelf. Xerxes defired him 
to take his choice, and he named the eldet, whom he imme» 


| diately ordered to be cut in halves; and one half of the body 


to be laid on each fide of the way, when his army was to paſs 
betwixt them: Undoubtedly a moſt auſpicious facrifice; but 
he came afterwards to the end that he deſerved; for he lived 
to ſee that prodigious power ſcattered, and broken; and in- 
ſtead of military and victorious troops, to be chcornpatild 
with carcaſes, But theſe, you will fay, were only barbarous 
princes, that knew neither civility, nor letters: And theſe 
ſavage cruelties will perhaps be imputed to their rudeneſs of 
manners, and want of diſcipline, But what will you ſay 
then of Alexander the Great, that was trained up under the 
inſtitution of Ariſtotle himſelf; and killed Clytus, bis favou- 
rite and ſchool-fellow, with his wn hand, under his own 
roof, and over the freedom of a cup of wine? And what was 
his crime? He was loth to degenerate from a Macedenian lis 
berty into a Perſian flavery : That is to ſay, he could not 
flatter. Lyſimachus, another of his friends, he expoſed to 
a lion; and this very Lyſimachus, after he had eſcaped this 
danger, was never the more merciful, when he came to reign 
himſelf; for he cut off the ears and noſe of his friend Tele- 
ſphorus; and when he had disfigured him, that he had no 
longer the face of a man, he threw him into a dungeon, and 
there kept him to be ſhewed for a monſter, as a ſtrange ſight. 
The place was ſo low, that he was fain to creep upon all four, 
and his fides were galled too with the ſtraitneſs of it. In this 
wretched ſtate he lay half ſamiſhed in his own filth; ſo odi- 
ous, ſo terrible, and fo frightful a ſpeQacle, that the hor- 
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ror of his condition had even extinguiſhed all pity for him. 
| Nothing was ever ſo unlike a man as the poor wretch 9 uf 
Fered this, ſaving the tyrant that acted it, 
Nox did this . mercileſs Bad ouly 
The -ernolty of exerciſe itſelf among foreigners, but the 
Sylla. fierceneſs of their outrages and puniſh. 
5 SER ments, as well as their vices, brake in 
upon the Romans. C. Marius, that had his ſtatue ſet up 
every where, and was adored asa god; L. Sylla commanded 
his bones to be broken, his eyes to be put out, his hands to 
be cut off; and, as if every wound had been a different 
death, his body to be torn to pieces, and Catiline was the ex- 
ecutioner. A cruelty that was only fit for Marius to ſuffer; | 
Sylla to command, and Catiline to act; but moſt diſhonour- 
able and fatal to the commonwealth, to fall mdifferently upon 
the ſwords' points both of citizens and of enemies, 
. Ir was a ſevere inſtance that of Piſo* 
* 4 barbarous ſe- too. A ſoldier that had leave to go a- 
verity H Piſo. broad with his comrade, came back to 
| the camp at his time, but without his 
companion; Piſo condemns him to die, as if he had killed 
him, and appoints a centurion to ſee the execution. Juſt as 
the headſman was ready to do his office the other ſoldier ap- 
peared, to the great joy of the whole field, and the centurion 
bade the executioner hold his hand: 1133 Piſo in a fury 
mounts the fribunal, and ſentences all three to death: The 
one, becauſe he was condemned; the other, becauſe it was for 
his ſake that his fellow · ſoldier was condemned; the centurian, 
ſor not obeying the order of his ſuperior. An ingenious piece 
of inhumanity, to contrive how to make three criminals, 
where effectually there were none. There was a Perſian 
king that cauſed the noſes of a whole nation to be cut off, 
and they were to be thankful that he ſpared their heads. And 
this perhaps would have been the fate of the Macrobii (if 
Providence bad not prevented it) for the freedom they uſed 
to Cambyſes s ambaſſadors in not accepting the flaviſh terms 
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that were offcred them. This put Cambyſes into ſuch a fu- 
ry, that he preſently liſted into his ſervice every man that 
was able to bear arms; and without either proviſions or 
guides, marched immediately through ary and barren de- 
ſerts, and where never any man had paſſed before him, to 
take his revenge. He run ſhort of proviſions before he got 
a third part of the way; at firſt his men diſpenſed with boil- 
ed leather, the buds of trees, and ſuch things; but in a ſhort 
time there was not a plant or root to be had, nor a hving 
creature to be ſeen; and then every tenth man was to die by 
lot, for ſuſtenance to the reſt; this was worſe than the fa- 
mine: Yet this paſſionate king went ſuch a length, till one 


part of his army was loſt, and the other devoured, and till 


he was afraid that he might be ſerved in the ſame manner. 
At length he ordered a retreat, all this time wanting no de- 
licacies himſelf, while his ſoldiers were taking their chance 
who ſhould die miſerable, or live worſe. This was an anger 
taken up againſt a whole nation, that was not known to him, 
nor deſerved any ill from him. | 
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The common Grounds and Occaſions of Anger. 


E meet with many occaſions of trouble, and diſplea- 

ſure, both great and trifling, in this wandering 

ſtate of life; every day we meet with ſome cauſe for offence, 
from men or things: As a man mult expect to be crouded 
and joſtled in a populous city. One man delays our expec- 
tation; another deceives it; and if every thing does not ſue- 
ceed to our wiſh, we ſoon fall out either with the perſon or 


the buſineſs, our fortune, or ourſelves. Some men value 


themſelves upon their wit, and diſlike thoſe who pretend to 
iclen it: Some are inflamed by wine; others diſordered by 
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ſickneſs, wearineſs, watchings, love, care, &c. Heat of con- 
ſtitution renders ſome people liable to it: But people of moiſt, 
dry, and cold complexions, are liable to other affections, ag 
ſuſpicion, fear, jealouſy, deſpair, &c.. but moſt of our quar- 
rels are owing to ourſelves. Sometimes we ſuſpeC in mif- 
take; -and ſometimes make trifles a matter of conſequence, 
To fay the truth, moſt of thoſe things that exaſperate us, are 
rather ſubjects of diſguſt, than of miſchief: There is a great 
difference betwixt oppoſing a man's ſatisfaction, and not aſlift. 


ing it; betwixt zaking away, and not giving; but we reckon 


upon denying. and deferring, as the ſame thing; and inter- 
pret another's being for him/eff, as if he were againſt us. Nay, 
we do often entertain an ill opinion of well-doing, and a good 
one of the contrary: And we deſpiſe a man for doing that 
very thing which we ſhould hate him for on the other 
fide, if he did not do it. We take it ill to be oppoſed when 
there is a father perhaps, a brother, or a friend in the caſe 
againſt us; when we ſhould rather love a man ſor it; and 
only wiſh that he could be honeſtly of our party. We ap- 
prove of the fact, and deteſt the doer of it. It is a baſe thing 
to hate the perſon whom we cannot but commend; but it is 
a great deal worſe yet, if we hate him for the very thing that 
deſerves commendation. The things that we deſire, if they 
be ſuch as cannot be given to one, without being taken away 


from another, muſt needs make thoſe people quarrel that de- 


fire the ſame thing. One man has a deſign upon my miſtreſs; 
another upon mine inheritance: And that which ſhould make 
friends, makes enemies; our being all of a mind. The gene- 


ral occaſion of anger, is the ſenſe or opinion of an injury; 


that is the opinion either of an injury ſimply done, or of an 
injury done which we have not deſerved. Some are naturally 
given to anger, others are provoked to it by occaſion; the 
anger of women, and children, is commonly ſharp, but not 
laſting; old men are rather querelous, and peeviſh, Hard 
labour, diſeaſes, anxiety of thought, and whatſoever hurts the 
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body, o or the mind, diſpoſes a man to be froward, but we 
muſt not add fire to fire. 

He that duly conſiders the ſubject +. mat- | | 
ter of all our controverſies, and quarrels, + The ſubject 
will find them low, and mean, not worth of our anger is 
the thought of a generous mind; but the not worth the 
greateſt noiſe of all is about money. This is while. 
it, that makes fathers and children quarrel; 
huſbands and wives; and makes way for ſword and poi- 
ſon: this it is that tires our courts of juſtice, enrages 
princes, and lays cities in the duſt, to ſeek for gold 
and filver in the ruins of them. This is it that finds 
work for the judge, to determine which fide is leaſt in the 


wrong; and whoſe is the moſt plauſible avarice, the plantiff, 


or the defendant's: and what is it that we contend for all 
this time, but thoſe baubles that make us cry; when we 
ſhould laugh? To ſee a rich old cuff, that has nobody to leave 
his eſtate to, break his heart for a handful of dirt; and a gouty 
uſurer that has no other uſe of his fingers left him, but to 
count it; to ſee him, I ſay, in the extremity of his fit, wran- 
gling for the odd money in his intereſt ;——if all that is de- 
ſirable in nature were gathered into one maſs, it were not 
worth the trouble of a ſober mind. It would be endleſs to 
run over all thoſe ridiculous paſſions that are moved about 
meats, and drinks, and the matter of our luxury; nay, about 
words, looks, actions, jealouſies, miſtakes, which are all of 
them as mean fooleries as thoſe very baubles that children 


ſcratch, and cry for. There is nothing great, or ſerious in 


all that which we keep ſuch a clutter about; the madneſs of 
it is, that we ſet too great a value upon trifles, one man flies 
out upon a ſalute, a letter, a ſpeech, a queſtion, a geſture, a 
wink, a look. An action moves one man; a word affects 
another: one man is tender of his family; another of his 
perſon; one man ſets up for an orator, another for a philoſo- 


pher: this man will not bear pride, nor that man oppoſition. 


He that plays the tyrant at home, is as gentle as a lamb a- 
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broad. Some take offence if a man aſk a favour of them, 
and others if he does not. Every man has his weak fide; 
let us learn which that is, and take care of it; for the ſame 
thing does not work upon all men in the ſame way. We are 
moved like beaſts, at the idle appearances of things; and the 
fiercer the creature, the more it is ſtartled. The fight of a 
red cloath enrages a bull; a ſhadow provokes the aſp; nay, 
ſo unreaſonable are ſome men, that they take moderate bene- 
fits for injuries; and ſquabble about it, with their beſt 
friends: they have done this or that for others, they cry; and 
they might have dealt better with us if they had pleaſed. Ve- 
ry good! And ifit be leſs than we looked for, it may be yet 
more than we deſerre. Of all unquiet tempers this is the 
worſt, that will never allow any man to be happy, ſo long as 
he ſees a happicr man than himſelf, I have known ſome 
men'.ſo weak, as to think themſelves contemned, if a horſe 
did but play the jade with 7h2m, that is yet obedient to 419+ 
' ther rider. A brutal folly, to be offended at a mute animal; 
for no injury can be done us without the concurrence of rea- 
fon. A beaſt may hurt us, as a ſword or a ſtone, and no o- 
therwife. Nay, there are, that will complain of foul weather, 
a raging ſea, a biting winter, as if it were expreſly directed 
to them; and this they charge upon providence, whoſe ope- 
. rations are all of them ſo far from . e that they 


are benencial to us. 
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How vain, and idle are many of thoſe + 
4 Triftes malte things that make us ſtark mad! A reſty- 
us angry. horſe, the overturning of a glaſs, the falling 
| of a key, the dragging of a chair, a jealouſy, 
a miſconſtruction. How ſhall that man bear the extremities 
of hunger, and thirſt, that flies out into a paſſion for putting 
of a little too much water in his wine? What haſte is there 
to lay a ſervant by the heels, or break a leg, or an arm imme- 
diately for it; as if he were not to have the ſame power over 
bim an hour after, that he has at that inſtant? The anſwer 
of a ſervant, a wife, a tennant, puts ſome people out of all pa- 
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- themſelves deny their own families. If they ſay nothing, 1t 
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tience; and yet they can quarrel with the government for 


not allowing them the ſame liberty in publick, which they 


is contumacy : if they ſpeak, or laugh, it is inſolence. As 
if a man had his cars given him only for muſick; whereas 
we muſt bear all ſorts of noiſes, good and bad, both of man 
and beaſt. Ho fooliſh is it to ſtart at the tinkling of a bell, 
or the creaking of a door, when for all this delicacy, we muſt 
bear thunder! Neither are our eyes leſs curious and phan- 
taſtical than our ears. When we are abroad, we can bear 
well enough with foul ways, naſty ſtreets, noiſome ditches; 


but a ſpot upon a diſh at home, or an unſwept hearth, abſo- 


lutely diſtracts us. And what is the reafon, but that we are 
patient in the one place, and phantaſtically peeviſh in the o- 
ther? Nothing makes us more intemperate than luxury, 
that ſhrinks at every ſtroke, and ſtarts at every ſhadow. It 
is death to ſome to have another fit above them, as if a body 
were ever the more or the leſs honeſt for the cuſhion. But 
they are only weak people that think themſelves wounded if 
they be but touched. - One of the Sybarites, that ſaw a fellow 
hard at work a digging, deſired him to give over, for it made 
him weary to ſee him: and it was a common complaint 
with him, that he could take no reft, becauſe the reſe-leaves lay 
denble under him. When we are once weakned with our 
pleaſures, every thing grows intolerable. And we are angry 
23 well with thoſe things that cannot hurt us, as with thoſe 
that do, We tear our cloaths becauſe they are ill made, and 
our book becauſe it is blotted: things that neither deſerve 
our anger, nor feel it: probably the tailor did his beſt, or-at 


leaſt had no intention to difpleafe us: if ſo, in the firſt place, 


why ſhould we be angry at all? Secondly, why ſhould we be 
angry with the thing for the man's ſake? and indeed our au- 


ger reaches horſes, dogs, and other beaſts. - 


Caius Cæſar's behaviour + was blaſphe- + The blaſphes 
mous and extravagant; he challenged Jupi- mers extravas 
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gance of Caius ter for making ſuch a noiſe with his Hun. 
Cæſar. | der, as to prevent him from hearing his mi- 
miques, and therefore invented a machine in imitation of it, 
to oppoſe thunder to thunder; a brutal conceit, to ſuppoſe, 


that he could reach the Almighty, or that the Almighty 


could not reach him. 

5 Cyrus + was full as ridiculous, though 
1 not ſo We in his deſign upon ron 
there was a river in his way, which prevented 
his march; the current was ſtrong, and car- 
ried one of his horſes belonging to his chariot away, upon 
which he ſware, that as it had obſtructed his paſſage, it ſhould 


extravagance 
of Cyrus. 


never prevent any other perſon's; and he immediately ſet 


his whole army to work upon it, and diverted it into an hun- 
dred and eighty channels, and laid it dry. He ſpent his time, 
and the ſoldiers their courage, in this ignoble and unprofi. 
table emplayment, and gave his adverſaries an opportunity of 
providing themſelves, while he was waging war with a river, 
inſtead of an enemy. 


Wc b SSH eee 
CHAP. VIAL 
Advice in Caſes of Contumely and Revenge. 


HERE are two ſorts of provocations to anger; there is 
an injury, and a contumely. The former is the heavi- 
er in its own nature: the latter is flight in itſelf, but trou- 
bleſome to a wounded imagination. There are ſome people 
who will bear ſtrokes, nay even death itſelf, rather than con- 


tumacious words. A contumely is an indignity below the 


conſideration of the very law, and unworthy of either a word 


or a complaint. It is only the infirmity and vexation of 2 
weak mind, as well as the practice of a haughty and inſolent 


GG 
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nature,and ſignifies no more to a wife and ſober man, than an 
idle dream, that is forgotten as ſoon as it is paſt. It is cer- 
tain, it implies contempt; but of what conſequence is it to 
any man, his being contemptible to others, if he is not ſo 
to himſelf? When a child in arms ſtrikes his mother, tears 
her hair, ſcratches her face, it all paſſes for nothing, becauſe 
the child has not ſenſe to know what it does. Neither are 
we moved at the inſolence, and bitterneſs of a buffoon; 
though he fall upon his own maſter, as well as the guelts: 
but on the contrary, we encourage and entertain the freedom, 


Are we not mad then to be pleaſed and diſpleaſed with the 


ſame thing, and to take that as an injury from one man, 
which paſſes only for a raillery from another? He that 1s 
wiſe, will behave himſelf toward all men as we do to our 
children: for they are but children too; though they have 
grey hairs; they are indeed of a larger ſize, and their errors 
are grown up with them; they live without rule, they covet 
without choice, they are timorous and unſteady; and if at a- 
ny time they happen to be quiet, it is more out of fear, than 
reaſon. It is a wretched condition to ſtand in awe of every 
body's tongue; and whoſoever is vext at a reproach, would 
be proud if he were commended. Weſhould look upon con- 
tumelics, ſlanders, and ill words, only as the clamour of e- 
nemies, or arrows ſhot at a diſtance, that make a clattering 
upon our arms, but do no execution. A man makes himſelf 
leſs than his adverſary, by ſuppoſing that he is contemned. 
Things are only ill, that are ill taken; and it is not for a 
man of worth to think himſelf better or worſe for the opinion 
of others. He that thinks himſelf injured, let him ſay, ei- 
ther TI have deſerved this, or 1 have not, it is an injuſtice: and 
the deer of it has more reaſon to be aſhamed than the ſufferer. 
Nature has aſſigned every man his poſt, which he is bound in 
honour to maintain, let him be never ſo much preſſed. Di- 


_ ogenes was diſputing of anger, and an inſolent young fellow, 


to try if he could put him beſide his philoſophy, ſpit in his 
face: young man, ſays Diogenes, this does net make me angry 
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ot; but 1 am in ſome doubt whether I ſhould be ſo or no. Some 


are ſo impatient, that they cannot bear a contumely, even 


from a woman ; whoſe very beauty, greatneſs, and orna- 
ments, are, all of them little enough to vindicate her from 


many indecencies, without great modeſty, and diſcretion. 


Nay, they will lay it to heart even from the meaneſt of ſer- 
vants. How wretched is that man whoſe peace lies at the 
mercy of the people! A phyſician is not angry at the in- 


temperance of a mad patient; nor does he take it ill to be 


railed at by a man in a fever: juſt ſo ſhould a wiſe man treat 
all mankind, as a phyſician does his patient: and looking up- 
on them only as ſick, and extravagant; let their words and 


actions, whether good, or bad, go equally for nothing; at. 
tending ſtill his duty even in the coarſeſt offices that may 


conduce to their recovery. Men that are proud, ſroward, 
and powerful, he values their ſcorn as little as their quality, 
and looks upon them no otherwiſe, than as people in the ac- 
ceſs of a fever. If a beggar wor/hips him, or if he takes ng 


notice of him, it is the ſame to him; and with a rich man he 
makes it the ſame caſe. - Their honours, and their injuries 
he accounts much alike; without rejoicing at the one, or 


grieving at the other. 

In theſe caſes, the rule is to forgive all“ 
Forgive all, offences, where there is any ſign of repen- 
where there is tance, or hope of amendment. It does not 
either fign of hold in injuries, as in benefits, the requiting 
repentance or of the one with the other: for it is a ſhame 
hope of amend-" to overcome in the one, and in the other to 


ment.  - be overcome. It is the part of a great mind 


to deſpiſe injuries; and it is one kind of re- 


venge, to neglect a man, as not worth it: for it makes the 


firſt aggreſſor too conſiderable. Our philoſophy methinks 
might carry us up to the bravery of a generous malilif, that 
can hear the barking of a hundred curs, without taking a- 
ny notice of them. He that receives an injury from his ſu- 


perior, it is not enough for him to bear it with patience, and 
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without any thought of revenge; but he muſt receive it with 
a cheerful countenance, and look as if he did not underſtand 
it too; for if he appear too ſenſible, he ſhall be ſure to have 
more of it. It is a deviliſh humour in great men, that whom 
they wrong they will hate, It was well anſwered of an old 
courtier, that was aſked, how he kept ſo long in favour? Why, 
ſays he, by receiving injuries, and crying yeur humble ſervant 
fer them. Some men take it for an argument of greatneſs, to 
pave revenge in their power; but ſo far is he that is under the 
dominion of anger, from being great, that he is not fo much 
as free. Not but that anger 1s a kind of pleaſure to ſome in 
the act of revenge: But the very rd is inhuman, though it 
way paſs for honeft. Virtue, in 1 is impenetrable, and 


revenge is only the confeſſion of an infirmity. 


IT 1s a fantaſtical humour, 8 the * The ſame con- 
ſame * jeſt in priv: te, ſhould make us ceitmabhes us mer- 
merry, and yet enrage us in publick; y in private, and 


| nay, we will not allow the liberty that angry in publick, 
| we take. Some raillerics we think 


pleaſant, others biting: A conceit upon a ſquint-erye, a 
hunch-back, or any perſonal defect, paſſes for a reproach. 
And why may we not as well hear it as ſee it? Nay, if a man 
imitates our gait, ſpeech, or any natural imperfection, it puts 
us out of all patience, as if the counterfeit were more griev- 
ous than the doing of the thing itſelf. Some cannot bear to 
hear of their age, nor others of their poverty; and they make 
the thing the more taken notice of, the more they deſire to 
conceal it. Some bitter jeſt (for the purpoſe) was broken 
upon you at the table; keep better company then. In the 
freedom of cups a ſober man will ſcarcely contain himſelf 
within bounds, It ſticks with us ſometimes very much, that 
the porter will not let us to his great maſter. Will any but 
a mad man quarrel with a cur for barking, when he may pa- 
city him with a cruſt? W hat have we to do but to keep 
further off, and laugh at him? Fidus Cornelius (a tall flim 
lellow) fell downright a crying in the ſenate-houſe, at Corbu- 
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io's ſaying, that he locked like an oftrich. He was a man that 
made nothing of a laſh upon his life and manners; but it was 
worſe than death to him, a reflexion upon his perſon. No 
man was ever ridiculous to others, that laughed at himſelf 
firſt; it prevents miſchief, and it is a ſpiteful diſappointment 
of thoſe who delight in ſuch abuſes. Vatinius (a man that 
was made up of ſcorn and hatred, ſcurrilous and impudent 
to the higheit degree, but moſt abuſively witty, and with all 
this he was diſeaſed, and very much deformed) his way was 
always to begin to make ſport with himſelf, and fo he pre- 
vented the mockery of other people. They who are moſt o- 
pen to abuſe, are generally the moſt abuſive to others; but 
the humour goes round, and he who iaughs at me to-day, 
may have ſomebody to laugh at him to-morrow, and revenge 
my quarrel. But there are ſome liberties which will never 
go down v ith ſome men, 
A PAKTICULAR friend of Caligula, 
* Some jeſts will Aſiaticus Valerius, a man who could not 
never be forgi- take an affront eaſily, was told by Cali- 
Ven. gula what ſort of a bed-fellow his wife 
was. Ye gods! that any man ſhould e. 
ver bear and hear this, or a prince ſpeak it, cſpecially to a 
man of conſular authority, a friend and an huſband; and in 
ſuch a manner. too, as to confeſs his difguſt and his adultery 
at once. The tribune Chæreas had a weak voice, reſembling 
an hermaphrodite; when he came to Caligula for the word, 
he ſometimes would give him Venus, and at other times 
Priapus; as a flur upon him both ways. Afterwards Vale 
rius was the chief inſtrument in the conſpiracy againſt him; 
and Chæreas, by way of convincing bim of his manhood, 
cleft him down the chine at one blow with his ſword. Ca- 
ligula was more forward to bra jeits than any man, and no- 
body bore it more unwillinglz. 
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Cautions againſt Anger in the Matter of Converſation, and o- 
ther general Means & preventing it, both in ourſelves 
and. others. | 


LL we have to ſay particularly upon this ſubject, lies 
under theſe two heads; firſt, that we do not fall into 
a paſhon; and ſecondly, that we do not tranſgreſs in it. As 
we take ſome medicines when we are well, to preſerve our 
bodies, and others to recover us from ſickneſs; ſo it is one 
thing not to admit it, and another thing to overcome it. In 
the firſt place we muſt endeavour to avoid all provocations 
and beginnings of anger: For when our paſſion has got the bet- 
ter of our reaſon, it is a hard matter to maſter it again. A 
careful education 1s of great conſequence, for our minds are 
very caſily formed in our youth, and it is a hard tafk to cure 
bad habits: Beſides, we are inflamed by climate, conſtituti- 
on, company, and a hundred different accidents, which we 
are not aware of. 

To chuſe a good nurſe, and a good-tempered tutor, is of 
great conſequence; for the ſweetneſs of the blood and man- 
ners will paſs into the child. A ſoft and effeminate educa- 
tion generally is the occaſion of a paſſionate temper; and it 
is very ſeldom. ſeen, that either the mother's or the ſchocl- 
maſter's darling ever comes to good. But, my young maſter, 
when he comes into the world, behaves himſelf like a cho- 
lerick coxcomb; for flattery, and a great fortune nouriſh 
touchineſs. But it is a difficult point, ſo to check the ſeeds 
of anger in a child, as not to take off his edge and check his 
ſpirits, wheggof great care muſt be taken, betwixt licence and 
ſeverity, that he be neither too much emboldened nor de- 
preſſed. Commendation gives him courage and confidence 
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| but then the danger is, of blowing him up into inſolence and I pute 
| ü wrath: So when to uſe the bit, and when the ſpur, is the 1 
i difficult matter. _ Never put him to a neceſſity of begging 2 

i ny thing bafely; or, if he does, let him go without it. En. 
ure 1 to a familiarity, where he has any emulation: And 
in all bis exerciſes, let him underſtand, that it is generous 
to overcome his competitor, but not to hurt him. Allow 
him to be pleaſed when he does. well, but not tranſported; 
for that will puff him up into too high a conceit of himſelf, 
Give him nothing that he cries for, till the dogged fit 1s over, 
but then let him 1 it when he is quiet; to ſhew him that e. 
there is nothing to be got by being peeviſh, Chide him fr n 
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whatever he dces wrong, and make him ſoon acquainted with Ml 
| the fortune that he was born to. Let his diet be clean, but | the 
| ſparing; and cloath him like the reſt of his fellows: For by do 
placing him vpon that equality at firſt, he will be the less of 
| proud afterward: And conſequently the leſs ill natured and fa 
| quarrelſome. 8 ta 
| In the next place; let us be careſul of ine ations that we 15 
cannot reſiſt, and provocations that we cannot bear; and e- h 
| Ipecially of ſullen and exceptious company: For a croſs hu- WW © 
mour 1s contagious: Nor is it all, that a man ſhall be the ar 
| better for the. example of a quiet converſation; but an angry = 
diſpoſition is troubleſome, becauſe it has nothing elſe to work t 
upon. We ſhould therefore chuſe a ſincere, eaſy, and tem- h 
l perate companion, that will neither provoke anger, nor re- A 

turn it; nor give a man any occalion of exercifing his di- 5 

ſtempers. Nor is it fufficient to be gentle, ſubmiſſive, and M 

human, without integrity and plain dealing: For flattery is t 

as offenfive on the other ſide. Some men would take a curſe 5 
| from you better than a compliment. Cælius, a paſſionate o- ; 

| 


Tator, had a friend of ſingular patience, that ſupped with 
him; who had no way to avoid a quarrel, but by ſaying 4- 4 
men to all that Cælius ſaid. Cwlius, taking this ill; Say S 
ſomething againſt me, ſays he, that por ard 7 may be tue, and l 
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he was angry with him becauſe he would not; but the dif- 
pute fell, as it naturally muft, for want of an opponent. 

He that is naturally addicted to anger, let him uſe a mo- 
derate diet, and abſtain from wine; for it is but adding fire 
to fire. Moderate exerciſes, recreations, and ſports, temper 
and ſweeten the mind. Let him be careful alſo of long and 
obſtinate diſputes, for it is eaſier not to begin them, than to 
put an end to them. Severe ſtudies are not good for him 
neither; as law, mathematicks; too much intention preys up- 
on the ſpirits, and makes him eager. But poetry, hiſtory, 
and thoſe more pleaſing entertainments may ſerve him for di- 
verſion and relief. He that would be quiet, muſt not venture 
at things out of his reach, or beyond his ſtrength; for he 
ſhall either ſtagger under the burden, or diſcharge it upon 
the next man he meets; which is the ſame caſe in civil and 
domeſtick affairs. Buſineſs that is ready and practicable goes 
of with eaſe; but when it is too heavy for the bearer, they 
fall both together. Whatſoever we defign, we ſhould firſt 
take a meaſure of ourſelves, and compare our force with the 
undertaking; for it vexes a man not to go through with 
his work: a repulſe inflames a generous nature, as it makes 
one that is phlegmatick, ſad. I have known ſome that have 
adviſed looking in a glaſs when a man is in the fit, and the 
rery ſpectacle of his own deformity has cured him. Many 
that are troubleſome in their drink, and know their own in- 
firmity, give their ſervants order before-hand, to take them 
away by force, for fear of miſchief, and not to obey their 
maſters themſelves when they are hot-headed. If the thing 
were duly conſidered, we ſhould need no other cure than 
the bare conſideration of it. We are not angiy at mad-men, 
children, and fools, becauſe they do not know what they 
do: And why ſhould not imprudence have an equal privi- 
lege in other cafes? If a horſe kick, or a dog bite, ſhall a 
man kick or bite again? The one, it is true, is wholly void 
of reaſon, but it is alſo an equivalent darkneſs of mind, that 
poſſeſſes the other. Yo long as we are among men, let us 
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* fippus, fays he, « 


cheriſh humanity; and fo live, that no man may be either 
in fear, or in danger of us, Loſſes, injuries, reproaches, ca. 
lumnies, they are but ſhort inconveniencies, and we ſhould 
bear them with refolution. Beſide that, ſome people are a. 
bove our anger, others below it. To diſpute with our ſupe. 
riors were a folly, and with our inferiors an indignity. 

55 THERE is hardly a more effectual re. 
$ Patience ſoftens medy againſt anger than { patience, and 
wrath. conſideration. Let but the firſt fervour a. 

bate, and that miſt which darkens the 
mind, will be either leſſened or diſpelled; a day, nay, an 
hour does much in the moſt violent caſes, and frequently to- 
tally ſuppreſſes it: Time diſcovers the truth of things, and 
turns that into judgment which at firit was anger. Plato was 
about to ſtrike his ſervant, and while his hand was in the 
air, he checked himſelf, but ſtill held it in that menacing 
poſture. A friend of his took notice of it, and aſked him 
what he meant: 7 am now, ſays Plato, puniſhing of an angry 
Man : So that he had left his ſervant to chaſtiſe himſelf. An- 
other time his ſervant having committed a great fault: Sper- 
ou beat that fellow, for JI am angry: $0 
that he forbore ſtriking him for the very reaſon that would 
have made another man, have done it. 7am angry, ſays he, 


and ſhall go beyond proper bounds. Nor is it fit that a ſervant 


ſhould be in his power, that is not his own maſter. Why 
ſhould any man venture now to truſt an angry man with a 
revenge, when Plato durſt not truft himſelf? Either he mull 
govern that, or that will undo him. Let us do our belt to 
overcome it; but let us however kcep it cloſe, without giv- 
ing it any vent. An angry man, if he gives himfelf liberty 
at all times, will go too far. If it comes once to ſhew itſelf 
in the eye, or countenance, it has got the better of us. Nay, 
we ſhould ſo oppoſe it, as to put on the very contrary diſpoſt- 
tions: Calm looks, ſoft and flow ſpeech; an eaſy and delibe- 


rate march, and by little and little we may poſſibly bring our 


thoughts into a ſober conformity with our actions. When 
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Socrates was angry, he would take himſelf in it, and ſpeak 
[;, in oppoſition to the motions of his diſpleaſure. His 
friends would take notice of it; and it was not to his diſad ; 
vantage neither, but rather to his credit, that ſo many ſhould 
know that he was angry, and nobody feel it; which could ne- 
ver have been, if he had not given his friends the ſame li- 
berty of admonition which he himſelf took. And this 
courſe ſhould we take: We ſhould defire our friends not to 
flatter us in our follies, but to treat us with all liberties of 
reprehenſion, even when we are leaſt willing to bear it, a- 
gainſt ſo powerful, and ſo inſinuating an evil; we ſhould call 
for help, while we have our eyes in our head, and are yet 
maſters of ourſelves. Moderation is profitable for ſubjects, 
bur more ſo for princes; who have the means of executing 
all their anger prompts them to. When that power comes 
once to be exerciſed to a common miſchief, it can never long 
continue, a common fear joining in one cauſe all their divid- 
ed complaints. In a word now, how we may prevent, mo- 
derate, or maſter this impotent paſſion in others. 
IT is not ſufficient to be ſound our- | | 

ſelres, unleſs we $ endeavour to make o- Various means 
thers ſo, wherein we mult accommodate of diverting an- 
the remedy to the temper of the patient. ger. 

Some are to be dealt with by artifice, and 

addreſs: as for example, May will you gratiſy your enemies, t 
beau yourſelf ſo much concerned? It is not worth your anger; 
it is below you; I am as much troubled at it myſelf as you can 
be; but you had better ſay nothing, and take your time to be 
even with them. Anger in ſome people is to be openly op- 
poſed; in others there mult be a little yielding, according to 
the diſpoſition of the perſon. Some are won by intreaties, o- 
thers by meer ſhame and conviction; and ſome by delay; a 


dull way of cure for a violent diſtemper : But this mult be the 


laſt experiment. Other affections may be better dealt with 


at leiſure: For they proceed gradually; bur this commences 


and perfects itſelf in the fame moment. It does not, like o- 
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256 SENECA OF ANGER. CHAP. 12. 
ther paſſions, ſolicit and miſlead us, but it runs away with us 
by force, and hurries us on with an irreſiſtible. temerity, as 
well to our own, as to another's ruin: Not only flying in 
the face of him that provokes us, but like a torrent, bearing 
down all before it. There is no encountering the firſt heat 
and fury of it; for it is deaf and mad. The beſt way is (in 
the beginning) to give it time, and reſt, and let it ſpend it- 
ſelf: While the paſſion is too hot to handle, we may deceive 
it: but however, let all inſtruments of revenge be put out 
of the way. It is not amiſs ſometimes to pretend to be ang- 
ry too; and join with him, not only in the opinion of the 
injury, but in the ſeeming contrivance of a revenge. But 
this muſt be a perſon then that has ſome authority over him, 
This is a way to get time, by adviſing upon ſome greater pu- 
niſhment, to delay the preſent: If the paſhon be outragious, 


try what ſhame or fear can do. If weak, it is cafily amuſed 


by pleaſant diſcourſes, or grateful news. It 1s friendly to 
deceive in this caſe; for men mult be cozened to be cured. 
INJURIES & which we are molt af. 


$ Injuries which fected by, arc thoſe which we have ei- 


we have neither ther not expected, or deſerved. The 
expected nor de- love of ourſelves makes it affect us the 
ſerved go neareſt more: For in this caſe every man takes 
. upon him like a prince, to praCtiſe all li- 
berties, and to allow none; which pro- 
ceeds either from ignorance or inſolence. What neus is it 
for people to be guilty of evil actions? For an enemy to hurt: 
Nay, for a friend, or a ſervant to tranſgreſs, and to prove 
treacherous, impious, ungrateful, covetous? What we do not 


ſee in one man, we may in another, and there is as little ſe- 


curity in fortune, as in men, Our joys are mixed with fears, 
and a tempeſt may rife out of a calm; but a good pilot is 4 
ways ready for it. 
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Againſt raſh Judgment. 


VERY man ſhould fortify himſelf on his weak fide! 
P. If he values peace, he muſt not be inquiſitive, nor 
liſten to tale-bearers; he multiplies troubles to himſelf, who 
is over curious to ſee and hear every thing; for what a man 
does not know, he does not feel. He who liſtens to private 
converſation, and minds what people ſay of him, will never 
be at peace. How frequently are things made injurious by 
niſconſtruction, which are of themſelves very innocent? 
Wherefore ſome things we are to pauſe upon, others to par- 
don, and others to laugh at. Or if we cannot avoid the 
ſenſe of indignities, let us however ſhun the open profeſſion 
of it; which may be cafily done, as appears by many ex- 
amples of thoſe that have ſuppreſſed their anger, under the 
awe of a greater fear. It is a good caution not to believe a- 
ny thing till we are quite ſure of it; for many probable things 
prove falſe, and a ſhort time will make evidence of the un- 
doubted truth. We are prone to believe many things which 
we are unwilling to hear; and ſo we conclude, and take up 
i prejudice before we can judge. Never condemn a friend 
unheard, or without letting him know his accuſer or his 
crime. It 15a common thing to ſay, Do not you tell that you 
had it from me; for if you do, 1 will deny it, and never tell 
you any thing again. By which means, friends are made to 
quarrel, and the informer flips his neck out of the nooſe. 
Admit no ſtories upon theſe terms; for it is an unjuſt thing 
to believe in private, and to be angry openly. He that delivers 
himſelf up to gueſs and conjecture, runs a great hazard; for 
there can be no ſuſpicion without ſome probable grounds; ſo 
that without much candour, and ſimplicity, and making 
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8 ENECA OF ANGER. nl. X. 
the beſt of every thing, there is no living in ſociety with man. 


kind. Some things that offend us we have by report; others 


we ſec, or hear. In the firſt caſe, let us not be too credulous: 
Some people frame ſtories that they may deceive us; others 
only tell what they hear, and are deceived themſelves. Some 
make it their ſport to do ill offices; others do them only to 
pick a thank: There are ſome that would part the deareſt 
friends in the world; others love to do miſchief and ſtand at 
a diſtance, to fee what comes of it, If it be a ſmall matter, 
I would have witneſſes; but if it be a greater, T would have 
it upon oath, and allow time to the accuſed, and council 


too, and hear it over and over again. 
Ix thoſe cafes where we ourſelves are 


ale we 3 witneſtes, we ſhould take into conſidera- 
of every thing. tion all the circumſtances. If a child, it 
was ignorance: If a woman, a miflake: If done by command, 
a neceſſity: If a man be injured, it is but to return it. If a 
judge, he knows what he does: If a prince, I muſt ſubmit; ei- 
ther, if guilty, to zuſtice, or if innocent, to fortune; If a brute, 
I make myſelf one by imitating it: If a calamity, or diſeaſe, 
my beſt relief is Patience: If Providence, it is both impious 
and vain to be angry at it: If a gogd man, I will make the 
beſt of it: If a bad, I will never wonder at it. Nor is it on- 
ly by tales and ffories, that we are inflamed, but ſuſpicions, 
Countenances ; nay, a lac, or a ſmile is enough to blow us up. 
In theſe caſes let us ſuſpend our diſpleaſure, and plead the 
cauſe of the ab/enf. Perhaps he is innocent, or if not, 1 
have time to conſider of it, and take my revenge at leiſure: 
But when it is once executed, it is not to be recalled. A 
jealous head is apt to take that to himſelf which was never 
meant him. Let us therefore truſt to nothing but what we 
ſee; and chide ourſelves where we are over-credulous. By 


this courſe, we ſhall not be fo eaily impoſed upon; nor put 


to trouble ourſclves about things not worth the while; as the 
loitering of a ſervant upon an errand, the tumbling of a bel; 
or the ſpilling of a glaſs of drink. It is very abſurd to be 
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diſordered at theſe fooleries; we conſider the thing done, 


and not the doer of it. It may be he did it unwillingly, or 
by chance. It was a trick put upon him, or he was forced to 
it, He did it for reward perhaps, not hatred; nor of his own 
accord, but he was excited to it. Nay, ſome regard muſt be 
had to the age of the perſon, or to fortune; and we muſt 
conſult humanity, and candour in the caſe. One does me 
a great miſchief at unawares; another does me a ſmall one 
by deſigns or peradventure none at all, but intended me one. 
The latter was more in fault, but I will be angry with nei- 
ther. We mult diſtinguiſh betwixt what a man cannot do, 
and what he will not. It is true, he has once offended me; 
but, how often has he pleaſed me? He has offended me often, 
and in other kinds, and why ſhould I not bear it as well now 
as I have done? Is he my friend? Why then it was againſt 
his will, Is he my enemy? It is no more than ] logked for. 
Let us yield to wife men, and not argue with fools; and fay 
thus to ourſelves, None of us are without our failings; no 
man is fo circumſpect, ſo conſiderate, or ſo fearful of offend= 
ing, but he has much to anſwer for. A generous priſoner 
cannot immediately comply with all the mean and laborious 
offices of a ſlave, A footman that is not breathed cannot 
keep pace with his maſter's horſe, He that is over-watched 
may be allowed to be drowſy. All theſe things are to be 


duly confidered, before we give any ear to the firſt impulſe. 


If it is my duty to love my country, I muſt be kind alfo to 
all my countrymen: If a veneration be due to the whole, ſo 
is a piety to all the parts: And it is the common intereſt to' 
preſerve them. We are all members of one body, and it 1s 
as natural to help one another, as for the hands to help the 
feet, or the eyes the hands. Without the love, and care ot 
the parts, the whole can never be preſerved; and we muſt 


ſpare one another, becauſe we are born for ſociety, which 


cannot be maintained without a regard to particulars. Let 

this be a rule to us never to deny a pardon that does no hurt 

either to the giver or receiver. That may be well enough in 
2 | 
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one, wicch-; is ill in another; and therefore we are not to con- 
demn any thing that is common to a nation; for cuſtom de. 
fends it. But much more pardonable are hoſe things which 


are common to mankind. 
IT 1s a kind of ſpiteful ſatisfaction, thats 


l hoc ver does an whocver docs me an injury, may receive 
injury is liable to one; and that there is a power over him 
ſuffer one. that is above me. A man ſhould ſtand 

as firm againſt all indignities, as a rock 
does againſt the waves. As it is ſome ſatisfaction to a man 
in a low condition, that there 1s no ſecurity in a more proſ- 
perous; and as the loſs of a ſon in a corner is born with more 
Patience, upon the ſight of a funeral carried out of a palace; 
ſo are injuries, and contempts, the more tolerable from a 
meaner perſon; when we conſider, that the greateſt men and 
fortunes are not exempt. The wiſeſt alſo of men have their 
failings, and nobody living is without the ſame excuſe. The 
difference is, that we do not all of us tranſgreſs the ſame 
way; but we are obliged in humanity to bear with one ano- 
ther. We ſhould all recolleck how neglectful we have been 
of our duties; how immodeſt in our converſation, and in- 
temperate in our cups; and why ſhould we not as well re- 
fleck how extravagant we have been in our paſhons? Let us 
rid ourſelves of this evil, and quite root out all thoſe vices 
which would ſoon grow again, upon leaving the leaſt ſting. 
Let us think of every thing, expect every thing, that we may 
not be taken unawares. Fabius ſaid, it was a ſhame for a 
commander to excuſe himſelf by ſaying, He was not aware 


of it, 
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Take nothing amiſs from another Perſon till you have made it 


your ewn Caſe. 


T is very imprudent to refuſe forgiveneſs to any man, 
1 without firſt conſidering whether we do not ſtand in need 
of it ourſelves; as it may ſome time be our fortune to aſk it 
at the ſame perſon's feet. But we are very ready to do what 
we are not ready to ſuffer. It is wrong to charge particular 
people with public vices: For we are all wicked, and may 
ſee in ourſelves what we blame in others. It is not leanneſs 
in one, and paleneſs in another, but a peſtilence which has 
ſcized all. This is a wicked world, and we make part of it; 
therefore the way to be eaſy is to bear with each other. We 
ſay, Such a man has given me great offence, and I never did 


im any hurt. But I may have hurt other people, or I may 


happen to do it, and that is the ſame. Such a man hath ſpo- 
hen ill of me; but if I ſpeak ill of him, as I do of many o- 
ther people, it will only be a repayment, not an 1njury. 
Though he did overſhoot himſelf, perhaps he was unwilling 
to loſe his conceit; but there was no malice in it; and he 
muſt have done himſelf hurt, if he had not done it to me. 
There are many things which have appeared like injuries, 
and have turned out to be good offices; and many people 
aſter profeſſed hatred have been in great friendſhip. 
BeroRe we take any thing as an af- 

front, let us aſk ourſelves if we have not Let no man con- 
done the 5 ſame thing to others. But denn another, 
where ſhall we find an equal judge? He without making 


that loves another man's wife (only per- it his own caſe. 


haps becauſe ſhe is another's) will not al- 
low his own to be ſo muck as looked upon. No man is fo 
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fierce againſt calumny, as the evil ſpeaker; none ſo ſtrict ex- 
acters of modeſty in a ſervant, as thoſe that are moſt prodi- 
gal of their own. We carry our neighbours crimes in ſight, 
and we throw our own over our ſhoulders. 'The intemper- 
ance of a bad ſon is chaſtiſed by a worſe father; and the lux- 
ury that we puniſh in others, we allow to olefalves; The ty- 
rant exclaims againſt homicide; and ſacrilege againſt theft, 
We are angry with the perſons, but not with the faults. 
| DOME things there are that cannot hurt 
I Some things can- us, and b others will not: As good ma- 
not hurt us, and giltrates, parents, tutors, judges; whoſe 
others will not. reproof or correction we are to take, as 
we do abſtinence, bleeding, and other 
uneaſy things,which we arc the better for. In which caſes,we 
are not ſo much to reckon upon what we ſuffer, as upon what 
we have done. I take it ill, ſays one; and I have done. no- 
thing, ſays another: When at the ſame time we make it 
worſe, by adding arrogance and ſtubbornneſs to our firſt er- 
ror. We cry out preſently, hat law have we tranſgreſſed? 
As if the letter of the law were the ſum of our duty, and that 
piety, humanity, liberality, juſtice and faith were things be- 
fide our buſineſs. No, no, the rule of human duty is of a 
greater latitude; and we have many obligations upon us, that 
are not to be found in the fatute-books, And yet we fall 
Mort of the exactneſs, even of that legal innocency. We have 
intended one thing, and done another; wherein only the 
want of ſucceſs has kept us from being criminals. This very 
thing, methinks, ſhould make us more favourable to offend- 
ers, and to forgive not only ourſelves, but the Gods too; of 
whom we ſeem to have harder thoughts, in taking that to 
be a particular evil directed to us, that happens to us only 
by the common law of mortality. In ſhort, no man living 
can abſolve himſelf to his conſcience, though to the world 
perhaps he may. It is true that we are alſo condemned to 
pains, and to death too, which is no more than quitting of 


this earthly body. No man ſhould complain of bondage, for 
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every way he turns he is open to liberty. $ 4 ftaical er- ; 


That river, that fea, that well, that pre- ror. 

cipice, there is freedom at the bottom of 

ith. It hangs upon every crooked bough; a man's throat, 
his heart, and every vein of his body, is open to it. To con- 
clude, I will have recourſe to examples, where my proper 
virtue fails me, I will reflect, Am I greater than Philip or 
Auguſtus, who both put up with greater reproaches? Many 
people have forgiven their enemies, and ſhall I not pardon a 
negleQ, a little freedom of the tongue? The patience of a ſe- 
cond thought will do the buſineſs; for though the firſt ſhock 
be violent, take it in parts, and it is ſubdued. Do as you 
would be done by : This is the great leſſon of mankind in this 
as well as in other caſes, 
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RUELTY and anger are ſo much alike, that many 

people miſtake the one for the other: As if cruelty 
were only the execution of anger, in the payment of a re- 
venge: This holds good in ſome caſes, but not in all. Some 
men take a pleaſure in ſpilling human blood, and in the death 
of thoſe who never did them any hurt, nor could be ſuſpect- 
ed for it; as Apollodorus, Phalaris, Sinis, Procruſtus, and 
others, who burnt men alive. Thoſe people we may call 
brutal, more properly than angry: As anger preſuppoſes an 
injury, either imagined or done; but the other takes delight 


in tormenting, without having any reaſon to do ſo, and does 


miſchief for miſchief's ſake. The original of this crueity 

perhaps was anger; which by frequent exerciſe and cuſtom 

has loſt all ſenſe of humanity and mercy; and they that are 

thus affected, are fo far from the countenance and appeatance 
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of men in anger, that they will laugh, rejoice, and entertain 
themſelves with the moſt dreadful ſpectacles; as racks, goals, 
gibbets, and all kinds of chains and puniſhments; dilacera- 
tion of members, ſtigmatizings, and wild beaſts; with other 
exquiſite inventions of torture: And yet at Jaſt the cruelty 
itſelf is more horrid, and odious, than the means by which 
it works. It is a beſtial madneſs to love miſchief; beſide, 
that it is womaniſh to rage and tear. A generous beaſt will 


be aſhamed to do it, when he has any thing at his mercy. It 


is a vice for wolves, and tygers; and no leſs deteſtable to the 
world, than dangerous to itſelf. 


THE Romans had their morning and 
$ The cruelty of their {noon ſpeCtacles. In the former they 


the Roman ſpec- had their combats of men with wild 
facles. beaſts; and in the latter the men fought 


with each other. I went (iays Seneca) 
the other day to the noon ſpectacles, in hope of meeting ſome- 
what of mirth and diverſion, to ſweeten the humours of thoſe 
that had been entertained with blood in the morning: But J 


was diſappointed; for compared with this inhumanity, the for- 
mer was a mercy. The whole buſineſs was only murder upon 


murder: The combatants fought naked, and every blow was a 
wound. They did not contend for victory, but death; and he 
that kills one man, is to be killed by another. By wounds they 
are forced upon wounds, which they take, and give, upon their 
bare breafis. Burn that rogue, they cry: What! Is he a- 
fraid of his fleſh? Do but ſee how ſneakingly that raſcal dies. 
Look to yourſelves, my maſters, and con ſider of it : Who knows 
but this may come to be your caſe? Wicked examples ſeldom 
fail of returning with redoubled force upon the authors. 'To 
deſtroy a ſingle man, may be dangerous; but to murder 
whole nations, is only a more glorious wickedneſs. Private 
avarice and rigour are condemned: But oppreſſion, when it 
comes to be authorized by an act of ſtate; and to be publicly 
commanded, though particularly forbidden, becomes a point 
of dignity and honour. What a ſhame is it for men to de- 
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ſtroy one another, when yet the fierceſt even of beaſts are at 
peace with thoſe of their own ſpecies? This brutal fury puts 
philoſophy itſelf to a ſtand. The drunkard, the glutton, the 
covetous may be reduced. Nay, and the miſchief of it is, 
that no vice keeps itſelf within its proper bounds. Luxury 
runs into avarice, and when the reverence of virtue is laid 
aſide, men will ſtick at nothing that carries profit with it. 
Man's blood is ſhed in wantonneſs; his death is a ſpectacle for 
entertainment, and his groans are muſick. When Alexan- 
der delivered up Lyſimachus to a lion, how glad would he 
have been to have had nails and teeth to have devoured 
him himſelf? It would have too much derogated, he thought, 
from the dignity of wrath, to have appointed a man for the 
execution of his friend. Private cruelties, it is true, can- 
not do much miſchief, but in princes they are à war againſt 
mankind. 

C. Cxsar would fre quently, for exer- Herrid Cruelties. 
cite, and pleaſure, put ſenators, and Ro- 
man knights to the torture; and whip ſeveral of them, like 
ſlaves, or put them to death with the moſt excruciating tor- 
ments, merely ſor the fatisfaQtion of his cruelty. That Cæ- 
ſar that wiſhed the people of Rome had but one neck, that he 
might cut it off at one blew. It was the employment, the 
itudy, and the joy of his life. He would not ſo much as 
give the expiring leave to groan, but cauſed their mouths 
to be ſtopt with ſpunges, or for want of them, with rags of 
their own cloaths, that they might not breathe out ſo much 
as their laſt agonies at liberty; or perhaps, left the torment- 
ed ſhould ſpeak ſomething which the tormentor did not 
chuſe to hear. Nay, he was ſo impaticnt of delay, that he 
would frequently riſe from ſupper to have men killed by 
torch light, as if his life and death had depended upon 
their diſpatch before the next morning. To ſay nothing 
how many fathers were put to death by him in the ſame 
night with their ſons, (which was a kind of mercy in the 
prevention of their mourning.) And was not Sylla's cru» 
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ing with human blood; and if the rivers had run blood too, 
it would have been ſo much the more agreeable to him. 
AmMmonc the famous and deteſtable ſpeeches that are 
committed to memory, I know none worſe than that impu- 
dent, and tyrannical maxim; ꝙ Let them 
He that threa- hate me, ſo they fear me: Not conſider— 
tens all, fears all, ing that thoſe that are kept in obedience 
by fear, are both malicious and merce- 
nary, and only wait for an oppoitunity to change their 
maſter, B-ſile that, whoſoever is terrible to others, is al- 
ſo afraid of himſelf, What is more common, than for a 
tyrant to be murdered by his own guards? Which is no 
more than the putting thoſe crimes in practice which they 
learned of their maſters. How many flaves have revenged 
themſelves of their cruel oppreſſors, though they were ſure 
to die for it? But when it comes once to a popular ty- 
ranny, whole nations conſpire againſt it. For whoſoever 
threatens all, is in danger M all: over and above, that the 
cruelty of a prince increaſes the number of his enemies, by 
deſtroying ſome of them; for it entails an hereditary hatred 
upon the friends and relations of thoſe that are taken a- 
way. And then it has this misfortune, that a man muſt 
be wicked upon neceſlity; for there is no going back; ſo 
that he betakes himſelf to arms, and yet he lives in per- 
petual dread. He can truſt neither to the piety of his 
children, nor to the faith of bis friends; he both wiſhes 
for death, and dreads it; and becomes a greater terror to 
himſelf than to his people. Indeed, if there was nothing 
elſe to make cruelty hateſul, it is ſufficient that it paſſes all 
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i elty terrible too, which was only ſtopt for want of ene. 7 

4 mies? He cauſed ſeven thouſand citizens of Rome to be be. 
i butchered at once; and ſome of the ſenators being ſtartled * 
1 at their cries that were heard in the ſenate-houſe: Let ug D 
| | mind our buſineſs, ſays Sylla, this is nothing but a few mu- BY 
} | fineers that I have ordered to be diſpatched. A gloricus 4 
Fl  JpeRtacie! ſays Hannibal, when he ſaw the trenches flow- 5 
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bounds of humanity, and muſt be followed by poiſon or 


ſword. Private malice, it is true, does not affect the publick 


in general; but that which extends to all, affects every bo- 
dy. One ſick perſon is no great inconvenience in a fa- 
mily; but in caſe of a general , ſickneſs every one avoids 
it. And can a prince who has taught a man to be wic- 
ked, expect him to be good? 

Ir cruelty were ſafe, the very ſtate of * Tyrannical go- 
ſuch a government would be a terrible wernment is a 
thing; a * government which'reſemblesa continual flate of 
taken city, that wears the face of ſor- War. 
row and confuſion. Men cannot truſt ' 
themſelves with their ſriends or pleaſures, where the moſt 
innocent entertainments are a pretence for crime and dan- 
ger. People are betrayed at their own table, and in their 
cups, and are dragged from the very theatre to priſon : 
What a terrible madneſs is it to be ſtill raging and killing, 
and to have the diſagrecable rattling of chains perpetually 
in our ears, bloody ſpeQtacles before our eyes, and to be 
conſtantly in fears! We could not be worſe if we had li- 
ons and ſerpents to rule over us; for indeed they agree 
better. Laying whole kingdoms waſte, and burning cities, 
is a mark of greatneſs; nor is it ſo much honour to a prince 
to appoint a ſingle man to be killed; the glory is in having 
whole troops to work upon. But bloody trophies and the 
!poils of war will not make a prince glorious; it is the di- 
vine power of unity and peace. Nor is fierce anger becom- 
ing in a ſupreme magiſtrate. Cruelty is a ſign of weakneſs, 
and brings a governor upon a level with a competitor: a 
great mind is always humble and meek, 
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VERY body owns the excellency of clemency; even 
the men of pleaſure, as well as thoſe who think every 
man was made for himſelf, as the Stoicks do, that make man 
a reaſonable creature for the good of mankind in general; for 
it is the moſt peaceable and quiet of all diſpoſitions. But 
before we go farther, let us learn what clemency is, that we 
way diſtinguiſh it from pity: which is a weakneſs often mif- 
taken for a virtue; and the next thing will be to inure the 
mind to the habit and exerciſc cf it. 
| CLEMENCY ts a TAS, diſtofition 
Clemency defined. in regard to infliting puniſhment ; or, a 
moderation that remits ſomewhat of the pe- 
nalty incurred; as forgiveneſs is the total remiſſion of a de- 
ferved puniſhment. We mult take care not to miſtake pity 
for clemency; for as religion worſhips God, and ſuperſtiti- 
on profanes that worſhip; ſo we ſhould diſtinguiſh betwixt 
pity and clemency; practiſing the one and a Re PA the o- 
ther. Pity proceeds from a narrow mind, reſpecting the 
fortune rather than the cauſe. It is a ſort of moral ſickneſs, 
contracted from other people's misfortunes; ſuch a weaknels 
35 yawning, or laughing for company; or as eyes which can- 
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not look at ſore ones, mn being ſmitten. I would give a 
lodging to a ſtranger, a plank to a ſhipwrecked man, or mo- 
ney to the needy; I would dry up the tears of a friend, yet 
Iwill not weep with him, but uſe him humanely as one man 
ought to uſe another. 

So uE object, that clemency is an in- Clemency is pro- 
ſgnificant virtue; and that only the bad table fer all. 
are the better for it; for the good have 
no need of it. But in the firſt place, as phyſick is in uſe 
only among the ſick, and yet in honour with the healthy; 
ſo the innocent have a reverence for clemency, though cri- 
minals are properly the objects of it. And then again, a 
man may be innocent, and yet have occaſion for it too: Fer 
by the accidents of fortune, or the condition of times, vir- 
tue itſelf may come to be in danger. Conſider the moſt po- 
pulous city, or nation; what a ſolitude would it be, if none 
ſhould be left there but thoſe that could ſtand the teſt of a 
ſerere juſtice? We ſhould have neither judges, nor accuſers; 
none either to grant a pardon, or to aſk it. More or leſs, 
we are all ſinners; and he that has beſt purged his conſci- 
ence, was brought by errors to repentance. And it is far- 
ther profitable to mankind; for many delinquents come to 
be converted. There is a tenderneſs to be uſed, even to- 
ward our flaves, and thoſe that we have bought with our mo- 
ney: How much more then to free, and to honeſt men, that 
are rather under our protection than dominion? Not that L 
would have it ſo general ncither, as not to diſtinguiſh be- 
twixt the good, and the bad; for that would introduce a con- 
fuſion, and give a kind of encouragement to wickedneſs. It 
muſt therefore have a reſpect to the quality of the offender, 
and ſeparate the curable from the deſperate; for it is an e- 
qual cruelty to pardon all, and to pardon none. Where the 
matter is in balance, let mercy turn the ſcale: If all wicked 
men ſhould be puniſhed, very few would eſcape. 

TrouGHn mercy and gentleneſs of na- 
ture keeps all in peace, and tranquillity, Clemency does well 
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in private Para even in a cottage; Yet it is much more 
' ſons, but it is beneficial, and conſpicuous in a palace, 
more beneficial in Private men in their condition, are like. 
* wiſe private in their virtues, and in their 
vices but the words and the actions of prin- 
ces are the ſubject of publick rumour; and therefore, they 
had need be careful what occaſion they give people for diſ. 
courſe, of whom people will be always talking. There is the 
government of a prince over his people, a father over his 
children, a maſter over his ſcholars, an officer over his fol- 
diers. He is an unnatural father, that ſor every trifle beats 
his children. Who is the better maſter, he that rages over 
his ſcholars, for but miſſing a word in a leſſon: or he that 
tries by admonition, and fair words, to inſtruct and reform 
them? An outrageous officer makes his men run ſrom their 
colours. A ſkilful rider brings his horſe to obedience, by 
mingling faic means with foul; whereas to be conſtantly 
ſwitching and ſpurring, makes him vicious and jadiſh: And 
ſhall we not have more care of men than of beaſts? It breaks 
the hope of generous inclinations, when they are depreſſed 
by ſervility and terror. There is no creature fo hard to be 
pleaſed with ill uſage, as man. 
CLEMENCY does well with all, but beſt 
* Mercy is the with * princes; for it makes their power 
intereſt as wellof comfortable, and beneficial, which would 
prince as people. otherwiſe be the peſt of mankind. It e-. 
ſtabliſhes their greatneſs when they make 
the good of the publick their particular care, and employ 
their power for the ſafety of the people. The prince, in ef- 
fect, is but the ſoul of the community; as the community 
is only the body of the prince: So that being merciful to o- 
| thers, he is tender of himſelf: Nor is any man ſo mean, but 
his maſter teels the loſs of him, as a part of his empire: And 
he takes care not only of the lives of his people, but alſo oi 
their reputation. Now, giving for granted, that all virtues are 
in themſelves equal, it will not yet be denicd, that they may 
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Abeggar may be as maghanimous as a king: For what can be 
greater, or braver, than to defy ill fortune? This does not hin- 
der, but that a man in authority and plenty, has more mat - 
ter for his generoſity to work upon, than a private perſon; 
and it is alſo more taken notice of upon the bench, than up- 


on the level. When a gracious prince ſhews himſelf to his 


people, they do not fly ſrom him as from a tyger, that rouſ- 
ed himſelf out of his den; but they worſhip him as a bene- 
volous influence; they ſecure him againſt all conſpiracies; 
and interpoſe their bodies betwixt him and danger. They 
are his guard while he ſleeps, and his defence in the field a- 
cainſt his enemies. Nor is it without reaſon, this unani- 
mous agreement in love and loyalty; and this heroical zeal 
of abandoning themſelves for the ſafety of their prince; but 
it is as well the intereſt of the people. In the breath of a 
prince there is lie and death; and his ſentence ſtands good, 
right or wrong, If he be angry, no body dares adviſe him; 
and if he does amiſs, who ſhall call him to account? Now 
for him that has ſo much miſchief in his power, and yet ap- 
plics that power to the common utility, and comfort of his 
people, diffuſing alſo clemency and goodneſs into their hearts 
too: What can be a greater bleſſing to mankind than ſuch a 
prince? Any man may kill another againſt the law, but only 
a prince can fave him ſo. Let him fo deal with his own ſub- 


jets, as he chuſes God ſhould deal with him: If heaven 


ſhould be inexorable to ſinners, and deſtroy all without mers 
cy, who could be ſafe? But as the faults of great men are not 
preſently puniſhed with thunder from above, let them have a 
like regard to their inferiors here upon earth. He that has 
revenge in his power, and does not uſe it, is the real great 
man. Which is the more beautiful, and agreeable ſtate, that 
of a calm, a temperate, and a clear day; or that of lightning, 
thunder, and tempeſts? And this is the very difference be- 
twixt a moderate, and a turbulent government. It is for 
low, and vulgar ſpirits to braw!, ſtorm and tranſport them- 
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be more beneficial to mankind in one perſon, than in another. 
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ſelves; but it is not for the majeſty of a prince to laſh out in. A 
to intemperance of words. Some will think it rather ſlave. 


ry, than empire to be debarred of liberty of ſpeech: And 6 
What if it be, when government itſelf is but a more illuſtri. . 


ous ſervitude? He that uſes his power as he ſhould; takes as il > 
much delight in making it comfortable to his people, as glo. 
rious to himſelf. He is affable, and caſy of acceſs; his very 
countenance makes him the joy of his people's eyes, and the 4 
delight of mankind. He is beloved, defended and revercn- 


ced by all his ſubjects; and men ſpeak as well of him in pri. 4 
vate, as in publick: He is ſafe without guards, and the ſword Ml ,, 
is rather his ornament, than his defence: In his duty, he is E 
like that of a good father, that ſometimes gently reproves a . 


ſon, ſometimes threatens him; nay, and perhaps corrects 4 
him: But no father in his Ri wits, will difinherit a fon 
for the firft fault: There muſt be many, and great offences, I 
and only deſperate conſequences that ſhould bring him to that 4 
decretory reſolution: He will make many experiments, to ill ,, 
try if he can reclain him firſt, and nothing but the utmoſt Ml 
deſpair muſt put him upon extremities. It is not flattery Ml 
that calls a prince the father of his country: The titles of MI e 


great and auguſt, are matter of compliment, and of honour; 4 
but in calling him father, we mind him of that moderation, 5 
and indulgence, which he owes to his children. His ſub- 5 
jects are his members; where, if there muſt be an amputa- - 


. let him come flowly to it; and when the part is cut c 
off, let him wiſh it on again. Let him grieve in the do- x 
ing of it. He that paſſes a ſentence haſtily, looks as if he £ 
did it willingly; and then ter is an injuſtice in the ex- 4 
ceſs. hs 
Ir is a noble contemplation for a prince; M 

The happy reſlec- firſt to confider the multitudes of his peo- * 
tions of a merci» ple, whoſe ſeditious, divided, and impo- 
Jul prince. tent paſſions, would caſt all into confuſi- 4 
on, and deſtroy themſelves, and publick 4 

order too, if the band of government did not reſtrain them: ( 
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And thence to paſs to the examination of his conſcience, 
ſaying thus to himſelf, “ It is by the choice of Providence 
« that I am here made God's deputy upon earth; the arbi- 
( trator of life, and death; and that upon my breath depends 


as the fortune of my people. My lips are the oracles of their 
0. fate, and upon them hangs the deſtiny both of cities and 


of men. It is under my favour that people ſeek for either 
be 7 proſperity, or protection: Thouſands of ſword: are drawn 
or ſheathed at my pleaſure. What towns ſhall be advan» 
„( ced or deſtroyed; who ſhall be ſlaves, or who free, depends 
rd « upon my will; and yet in this arbitrary power of acting 
without controul, I was never tranſported to do any cruel 
c thing, either by anger, or hot blood in myſelf, or by the 
A « contumacy, raſhneſs, or provocations of other men; tho 
"WH «© ſufficient to turn mercy itſelf into fury. I was never mov- 
„Led by the odious vanity of making myſelf terrible by my 
a WW „ power (that accurſed (though common) humour of oſten- 
« tation and glory, that haunts imperious natures.) My ſword 
« has not only been buried in the ſcabbard, but in a man- 
« ner bound to the peace, and tender even of the cheapeſt 
« blood: And where I find no other motive to compaſſion, 
© humanity itſelf is ſufficient. I have been always flow to 
« ſeverity, and ready to forgive; and under as ſtrict a guard 
to obſerve the laws, as if I were accountable for the break- 
« ing of them. Some I have pardoned for their youth; o- 
« thers for their age. I ſpare one man for his dignity, an- 
« other for his humility; and when I find no other matter 
© to work upon, I ſpare myſelf. So that if God ſhould at 
« this inſtant call me to account, the whole world would a- 
“ gree to witneſs for me, that I have not by any force, ei- 
« ther publick or private: either by myſelf, or by any other, 
« defrauded the commonwealth; and the reputation that I 
© have ever ſought for, has been that which few princes 
© have obtained, the conſcience of my proper innocence . 


4 ever ſo dear to another, as I have made myſelf to the whole 
| 8 
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pends upon the 
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« nothing to deſire, beyond what he enjoys; their fears are 
& quieted, and their prayers heard; and there is nothing can 
e make their felicity greater, unleſs to make it perpetual; 


© and there is no liberty denied to 1 people, but that of 


& deſtroying each other. 
The fafety of 7 the bes of the people, by the 
. conſent of all nations, to run all hazards for 
the ſafety of their prince, and by a thouſand 
deaths to redeem that one life, upon which 
ſuch vaſt numbers depend. Does not the 
whole body ſerve the mind, though only the 
one is expoſed to the eye, and the other not; but, thin, and 
inviſible, the very ſeat of it being uncertain? Let the hands, 
feet, and eyes obſerve the motions of it: we lie down, run 
about, and ramble, as that commands us. Tf we be cove: 


well-being of 
the prince. 


tous, we fiſh the ſea, and ranfack the earth for treaſure; if 


ambitious, we burn our own fleſh with Scævola; we throw 
ourſelves into the gulph with Curtius; ſo would that prodi- 
gious multitude of people, which is animated but with one 
ſoul, governed by one ſpirit, and moved by one reaſon, de- 
ſtroy itſelf with its own ſtrength, if it were not ſupported by 
wiſdom, and government. Wherefore it is for their own ſe- 
curity, that the people expoſe their lives for their prince, 2s 
the very bond that tics the republick together; the vital ſpi- 
rit of ſo many thouſands, which would be nothing elſe but a 
burden and prey, without a governor. When this union 
comes once to be diſſolved, all falls to pieces; for empire, 
and obedience muſt ſtand, and fall together. It is no won- 
der then, if a prince be dear to his people, when the com- 
munity is wrapt up in him, and the good of both are inſepa- 
rable as the body and the head; the one for ſtrength, and 
the other for counſel; for what ſignifies the ſtrength of the 
body, without the direction of the underſtanding? While the 
prince watches, his people fleep; his labour keeps them at 
eaſe. The natural intent of monarchy appears even from 
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the very diſcipline of bees: they aſſign to their maſter the 
beſt lodgings, the ſafeſt place; and his office is only to ſee, 
and the reſt perform their duties. When their king is loſt, 
the whole ſwarm diſſolves: more than one, they will not ad- 
mit; and then they contend who ſhall have the beſt: they 
ace of all creatures the boldeſt, for their bigneſs, and leave 
their ſtings behind them in their quarrels; only the king 


himſelf has none, intimating, that kings ſhould neither be 


vindictive nor cruel. Is it not a ſhame, after ſuch an exam- 
ple of moderation in theſe creatures, that men ſhould be yet 
intemperate? It were well if they loſt their ſtings too in their 


revenge, as well as the other, that they might hurt but once, 


and do no miſchief by their proxies. It would tire them 
out, if either they were to execute all with their own hands, 
or to wound others, at the peril of their own lives. 

A PRINCE ſhould behave himſelf gene- | 
rouſly + in the power, which God has given + The price 
him, of life and death; eſpecially toward Zhat is gract- 
thoſe that have been at any time his equals; ous is beloved. 
for the one has his revenge, and the other 
his puniſhment in it. He that ſtands indebted for his life, 
has loſt it; but he that receives his life at the foot of his e- 


nemy, lives to the honour of his preſerver. He lives the laſ- 


ting monument of his virtue; whereas if he had been led in 
triumph, the ſpectacle would have been ſoon over. Or what 
if he ſhould reſtore him to his kingdom again; would it not 
be an ample acceſſion to his honour, to ſhew that he found 
nothing about the conquered that was worthy of the conque- 
ror? 'There is nothing more venerable than a prince that 
does not revenge an injury. He that is gracious, is belov- 
ed, and reverenced as a common father: but a tyrant ſtands 
in fear, and in danger even of his own guards. No prince 
can be ſafe himſelf, of whom all others are afraid; for to 


ſpare none is to enrage all. It is abſurd to ſuppoſe that any 


man can be ſafe, that ſuffers no body elſe to be ſo too. How 
can any man bear to lead an uneaſy, ſuſpicious, anxious life, 
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when he may be ſafe, if he ꝓleaſes, and enjoy all the bleſſings 
of power, together with the prayers of his people? Clemency 
protects a prince without a guard; there is no need of troops, 
caſtles, or fortifications : ſecurity on the one fide, is the con- 
dition of ſecurity on the other; and the affeCtions of the 
ſubject are the moſt invincible fortreſs. What can be fair. 
er, than ſome prince to live the object of his people's love; 

to have the vows of their heart, as well as of their lips; and 
his health and ſickneſs, their common hopes and fears; there 
will be no danger of plots: nay, on the contrary, who would 
not freely venture his blood to ſerve him, under whoſe go- 
vernment, juſtice, peace, modeſty, and dignity flouriſh; 
under whoſe influence men grow rich, and happy; -and 
whom men look upon with ſuch veneration, as they would do 
upon the immortal Gods, if they were capable of ſeeing 
them? And as the true repreſentative of the Almighty they 
conſider him, when he is gracious, and bountiful, and em- 
ploys his power to the advantage of his ſubjects. 
| WHEN a prince proceeds to puniſhment, f 
f Where pu- it mult be either to vindicate himſelf, or o- 
niſhment is ne- thers. It is difficult to govern himſelf in 
ceſſary, let it his own caſe. If a man ſhould adviſe him 
be moderate. not to be credulous, but to examine matters, 
and indulge the innocent, this is rather a 
point of juſtice than of clemency: but, in caſe that he be ma- 
nifeſtly injured, I would have him forgive, where he may 
ſafely do it; and be tender even where he cannot forgive; 
But far more exorable in his own caſe however, that in ano- 
ther's. It is nothing to be free of another man's purſe; and 
it is a little to be merciful in another man's cauſe. He is 
the great man that maſters his paſſion where he is ſtung him- 
"ſelf; and pardons when he might deſtroy. The end of pu- 
niſhmeat, is either to comfort the party injured, or to ſecure 
him for the ſuture. A prince's fortune is above the need 
of ſuch a comfort, and his power is too great to deſire an ad- 
vance of ee hurting a private man. This I ſpeak, 
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185 | 
a in caſe of an affront from thoſe that are below us: but he 
Ps, that of an equal has made any man his inferior, has his re- 
on- venge, in the bringing of him down. A prince has been 


he killed by a ſervant, deſtroyed by a ſerpent; but whoſoever 
preſerves a man muſt be greater than the perſon that he pre- 


ve; ſerves. With citizens, ſtrangers, and people of low cbndi- 
nd tion, a Prince is not to contend, for they are beneath him: 
ere he may ſpare ſome out of good will, and others, as he would 
11d do ſome cteatures that a man cannot touch without dirtying 
70- his fingers: but for thoſe that are to be forgiven, or expoſed 
h; to publick puniſhment, he may be merciful as he ſees occa- 
nd fon; and a generous mind can never want inducements, and 
do motives to it; and whether it be age, or ſex, high, or lou, 
ng nothing comes wrong. 

ey To paſs now to the vindication of others, De ends of 
m. there muſt be had af regard either to the a- puni/bment. 

mendment of the perſon puniſhed, or the 

+ making others better for fear of puniſhment; or the taking 
0: the offender out of the way, for the ſecurity of others. An 
in amendment may be procured by a ſmall puniſhment; for he 
im MW lives more carefully that has ſomething yet to loſe; it is a 


85 kind of impunity, to be incapable of a farther puniſbment. 
a The corruptions of a city are beſt cured by a few and ſparing 

a ſererities; for the multitude of offenders creates a cuſtom of 
ay WW offending, and company authorizes a crime, and there is 
e; more good to be done upon a difſolute age, by patience than « 
o- MW by /zverity, provided that it paſs not for an approbation of 
d % manners; but only as an unwillingneſs to proceed to ex- 
is WM 7tremities. Under a merciful prince a man will be aſhamed 
n- ff fo offend; becauſe a puniſhment that is inflicted by a gentle 
u- governor, yp to fall heavier, and with more reproach: and 
re it is remarkable alſo, that Thoſe fins are often committed, 
2d ich are very often puniſhed. Caligula, in five years, con- 
d- demned more people to the Sack, than ever were before 
„ bim: and there were fewer parricides before that law againſt 
them, than after. For our anceſtors did wiſely preſunggtar 
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the crime would never be committed, till by a law for puniſh. 
ing it they found that it might be done. -Parricides began 
with the /aw againſt them, and the puniſhments inſtructed 
men in the crime. Where there are few puniſhments, inno- 
cency is indulged as a publick good, and it is a dangerous 
thing to ſhew a city how ſtrong it is in delinquents. There 
is a certain contumacy in the nature of man, that makes him 
oppoſe difficulties. We are better to follow than to drive; 
as a generous horſe rides beſt with an eaſy bit. People obey 
willingly, where they are commanded kindly, When Burrhus 
the prefect was to ſentence two malefactors, he brought the 
warrant to Nero to ſign; who after a long reluctancy came 
to it at laſt with this exclamation, I wiſh 1 could not write, 
A ſpeech that deſerved the whole world for an auditory, but 
all princes eſpecially; and that the hearts of all the ſubjects 
would conform to the likeneſs of their maſters. As the head 
is well, or ill, ſo is the mind dull, or merry. What is the 
difference betwixt a king, and a tyrant, but a diverſity of 
will, under one and the ſame power? The one deſtroys for 
his pleaſure, the other upon neceſſity: A diſtinction rather 
in fact, than in name. A gracious prince is armed as well 
as a tyrant; but it is for the defence of his. people, and not 
for the ruin of them. No king can ever have faithful ſer- 
vants that accuſtoms them to tortures and executions: the 
very guilty themſelves do not lead ſo anxious a life as the per- 
ſecutors; for they are not only afraid of juſtice, both divine 
and human, but it is dangerous for them to mend their man- 
ners, ſo that when they are once in, they muſt continue to be 
wicked upon neceſſity. An univerſal hatred unites in a po- 
pular rage. A temperate fear may be kept in order; but 
when it comes once to be perpetual and ſharp, it provokes peo- 
ple to extremities, and tranſports them to deſperate reſolu- 
tions: as wild beaſts, when they are preſt upon the ci, turn 
back, and aſſault the very purſuers. A turbulent govern 
ment is a continual trouble both to prince and noch and 
he that is a terror to all others, is not without fear alſo him- 
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cs, Frequent puniſhments and revenges may ſuppreſs the 
hatred of a few, but then it ſtirs up the deteſtation of all. 
So that there is no deſtroying one enemy without making 
many. Ir is good to maſter the will of being cruel, even 
while there may be cauſe for it, and matter to work upon. 

AucusTUs was a gracious F prince 
when he had the power in his own hand; + A particular 
but in the triumviracy he made uſe of his inflance Au- 


ſword, and had his friend ready armed to guftus's clemen- 


ſet upon Anthony, during that diſpute. But cy. 

he behaved himſelf afterwards at another rate; 

for when he was betwixt forty and fifty years of age, he was 
told that Cinna was in a plot to murder him, with the time, 
place, and manner of the deſign; and this from one of the 
confederates. Upon this he determined upon a revenge, 
and ſent for ſeveral of his friends to adviſe upon it. The 
thought of it kept him waking, to conſider, that there was 
the life of a young nobleman in the caſe, the nephew of 
Pompey, and a perſon otherwiſe innocent. He was off and 
on ſeveral times, whether he ſhould put him to death or 
not. „ What” (ſays he) “ ſhall I live in trouble, and in 
« danger myſelf, and the contriver of my death walk free, 
and ſecure? Will nothing ſerve him but that life, which 
« providence has preſerved in ſo many civil wars; in fo ma- 
* ny battles, both by ſea and land; and now, in the ſlate of 


* an univerſal peace too? and not a ſimple murder neither, 


but a ſacrifice; for I am to be aſſaulted at the very altar; 
* and ſhall the contriver of all this villany eſcape unpuniſh- 


ed?“ Here Auguſtus made a little pauſe, and then recol- 


lefting himſelf: “no, no, Cæſar,“ (ſays he) © it is rather 
** Ceſar than Cinna, that I am to be angry with: why do I 
5 „ myſelf live any longer, after that my death is become the 
„ intereſt of ſo many people? And if I go on, what end 
* will there be of blood, and of puniſhment? If it be againſt 
WF life that the nobility arms itſelf, and levels their wea- 


pons; my ſingle life is not worth the while, un; ; 
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„may your deſign be in all this? Is it that you would pre- 
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„ muſt be deſtroyed that I may be preſerved.” His wife 
Livia interrupted him here, and deſired that he would for once 
take a woman's advice, “ Do” (ſays ſhe) “ like a phyſi- 
« cian, that when common remedies fail, will try the con- 
te trary. You have got nothing hitherto by ſeverity; after 
« Salvidianus there followed Lepidus; after him Muræna; 
« Czpio followed him, and Egnetius follo wed Cæpio: try 
& now what mercy will do; pardon Cinna. He is diſcove- 
& red, and can do you no hurt in your perſon; and it will 
& yet advantage you in your reputation.” Auguſtus was glad 
of the advice, and was thankful for it; and thereupon coun- 
termanded the meeting of his friends, and ordercd Cinna to 
be brought to him alone; for whom he cauſes a chair to be 
ſet, and then diſcharged the reſt of the company. Cinna,” 
(ſays Auguſtus) © before I go any further, you muſt pro- 
« miſe not to give me the interruption of one ſyllable, till I 
& have told you all I have to ſay, and you ſhall have liberty 
ce afterwards to ſay what you pleaſe. You cannot forget, 
© that when J found you in arms againſt me, and not only 
“ made my enemy, but born ſo; I gave you your life and 
« fortune. Upon your petition for the prieſthood, I granted 
ce it, with a repulſe to the ſons of thoſe that had been my fel- 
'« low- ſoldiers; and you are at this day ſo happy and ſo 
& rich, that even the conquerors envy him that 1s overcome; 
* and yet after all this you are in a plot, Cinna, to murder 
me.” At that word Cinna ſtarted, and interpoſed with ex- 
clamations, © that certainly he was far from being either ſo 
wicked, or ſo mad.” This is breach of condition, Cinna,” 


(fays Auguſtus) © it is not your time to ſpeak yet. I tell 


you again that you agg in a plot to murder me;” and fo 
he told him the time, the place, the confederates, the order 
and manner of the defign, and who it was to do the deed. 
Cinna, upon this, fixed his eye upon the ground, without a- 
ny reply; not for his word-ſake, but as in a confuſion of 
conſcience; and ſo Auguſtus went on. What” (ſays he) 


fe 
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« tend to ſtep into my place? The commonwealth were in 
« an ill condition, if only Auguſtus were in the way betwixt 
« you and the government. You were caſt the other day, in 
« cauſe, by one of our own freemen; and do you expect to 
« find a weaker adverſary of Cæſar? But, what if I were re- 
« moved? There is Amilius Paulus, Fabius Maximus, and 
« twenty other families of great blood, and intereſt, that 
« would never ſuffer it.” To make the ſtory ſhort; (for it 
was a diſcourſe of about two hours; and Auguſtus length- 
ned the puniſhment in words, ſince he intended that ſhould 
be all.) „Well, Cinna,” ſays he, “the life thatI gave to you 


once, as an enemy, I will now repeat it to a traitor, and to 


« a parricide, and this ſhall be the laſt reproach I will give 
“you. For the time to come, there ſhall be no other diffe- 


e rence betwixt you and me, than which ſhall out- do the o- 


*« ther in point of friendſhip.” After this Auguſtus made 
Cinna conſul, (an honour, which, he confeſſed, he durſt not 
ſo much as deſire) and ,Cinna was ever affectionately faithful 
to him; he made Cæſar his ſole heir; and this was the /aft 
conſpiracy that was formed againſt him. 7 
Tris moderation of Auguſtus was * the * Aupuſtus's 
excellency of his mature age; for in his moderation to 
youth he was paſſionate, and ſudden: and he his enemies, 
did many things, which afterward he looked 
back upon with concern. After the battle of Actium, ſo 
many navies broken in Sicily, both Roman and rangers: 


the Peruſian al/tars; (where 300 lives were ſacrificed to the 


gheſts of Julius) his frequent proſcriptions, and other ſeveri- 
ties; his femperance at laſt ſeemed to be little more than a 
weary cruelty. If he had not pardoned thoſe that he congue- 
rea, whom ſhould he have governed? He choſe his very /ife- 
guard from among his enemies, and the fower of the Romans 
owed their lives to his clemency. Nay, he only puniſhed Le- 
pidus himſelf with bani/hment ; and allowed him to wear the 
en/igns of his dignity, without taking the pontificate to him- 
ſelſ, fo long as Lepidus was living; for he would not poſſeſs 
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it as a ſpoil, but as an honour. This clemency it was that be 
ſecured him in his greatneſs, and ingratiated him to the peo. mit 


ple, though he laid his hand upon the government before po 
they has thoroughly ſubmitted to the yoke; and this clemen- I py 


cy it was, that has made his name famous to poſterity. T bis ſtr; 

is it, that makes us reckon him divine, without the authori- an 

ty of an apotheoſis. He was ſo tender and patient, that fes 

though many a bitter jeſt was broken upon him (and contume- he 

lies upon princes are the molt intolerable of all injuries) yet ke 

| he never pumſhed any man upon that ſubject. It is then te! 
0 generous to be merciful, when we have it in our power to take od 
my. revenge. th 
A sor of Titus Arius being examined, ye 

* 4 merciſul and found * guilty of parricide, was baniſh- is 

judgment of ed Rome, and confined to Marſeilles: every n 

Auguſtus. body concluded him guilty, as his father Ti 
continued his annuity as uſual, which ap- cl 

1 as if he condemned the ſon he loved. Auguſtus 8 

thought proper to ſit upon the fact in thehouſeof Arius, as a 0 

ſingle member of the council, which was to examine it: had i0 


it been in Cæſar's palace, the judgment muſt have been Cæ- 
ſar's, and not the father's. Upon a full hearing of the affair, 
Cæſar ordered that every man ſhould write his opinion, whe- 
ther guilty or not, and without declaring his opinion, for 
fear of a partial vote. Before the books were opened, Cæſar 
1/360 paſſed an oath, that he would not be Arius's heir; and to 
„ ſhew he had no intercſt in his ſentance, as appeared after- 
10. wards; for he was not condemned to a priſon, nor to the 
common puniſhment of parricides; but by the mcdiation of 
Cæſar, only baniſhed Rome, and confined to a place which 
ſhould be appointed by his father. Avguſtus inſiſted that 
the father ſhould be ſatisfied with an eaſy puniſhment, and 
pled that the young man was not moved to che attempt by 
malice; that he wavered in the fact, and was not determined, 
and therefore thought that to remove him from the city, and 
his father's preſence, wovld be a ſuſhcicnt puniſhment. To 
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be merciful i is glorious and praiſe-worthy in a prince. How 
miſerable muſt that man be, who when he has employed his 
power in rapine and cruelty upon others, is ſtill more unhap- 
py in himſelf! He ſtands in awe both of his domeſticks and 
ſtrangers; the faith of his friends, and piety of his children; 
and flies to real violence, to protect him from the violence he 
fears, When he comes to reflect what hc has done, what 
he is about to do, and what he myſt do; what with his wie- 
kedneſs, and what with the torments of his conſcicnce, he of- 
ten wiſhes for death, and many times tears it; he lives more 
odious to himſelf than to his ſubjects: whereas he who makes 
the publick his care, though one part more than another, 
yet he eſteems every part of it as part of himſelf. His mind 
is gentle and tender, and even where it is neceflary to pu- 
nith, ke does it unwillingly, and without malice or enmity 
in his mind. In ſhort, let the authority be what it will, 
clemency is commendable, and the greater the power, the 
greater the glory. For a prince to deliver his people from 
other men's anger, and not to oppreſs them with his owns 
is a truly royal virtue. 
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General Directions for the Government of the Voice, as in 


Speaking Soſt ar Loud; Slow or Quick: the . is the 
Index of the Mind, p 


OU fay right, that in ſpeaking, the very tuning of the 

voice (not to mention the countenance and actions 
which accompany it) deſerves the conſideration of a wiſe man, 
There are people who preſcribe particular modes of riſing and 
falling: nay, if you will be ruled by them, you muſt 
not move or eat but by rule; and perhaps critical rules too. 
You muſt not underſtand me, as if I made no difference be- 
twixt entering upon a diſcourſe loud or ſoft; for the affec- 
tions do naturally riſe by degrees; and, in all diſputes, pri- 
vate or publick, a man ſhould begin modeſtly, with temper, 
and advance by degrees, if neceſſary, into clamour and voci- 
feration ; and let it fall by degrees, not ſuddenly ſnapping of, 
but abating moderately. He who has a precipitate ſpeech, 
is generally violent in his manners; and there is much va- 
nity and emptineſs in it: no man has pleaſure in a number 
of words, without choice; where the noiſe is more than the 
value. Fabius was eminent for his eloquence, as well as 
learning; his ſpeech was not quick, but rather eaſy and ſlid- 
ing; as he reckoned quick ſpeech not only liable to many 
errors, but al ſo to a ſuſpicion of immodeſty. If a man have 
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ever ſo many words at will, he will no more ſpeak faſt than 
he will run, for fear his tongue ſhould go before his wit. A 
philgſopher's ſpeech ſhould reſemble his life, compoſed, with- 
out preſſing or ſtumbling; which is more proper for a moun- 
tebank, than a man of ſobriety and buſineſs. And on the 
other ſide, it is as tedious to drop one word after another: 
the interruption is tireſome to the hearer. Truth, and mo- 
rality ſhould be delivered in plain words, and wichout affec- 
tation; for, like remedies, unleſs they ſtay with us, we are 
never the better for them. He that would work upon his 
hearers, muſt no more expect to do it upon the poſt, than a 
phyſician to cure his patients, only in paſſing by them. Not 
but that I would have a wiſe man, in ſome caſes, to raiſe 
himſelf, and mend his pace; but ſtill with a regard to the 
dignity of his manners; though there may be a great force 
alſo in moderation. I would have his diſcourſe ſmooth, and 


o 


flowing like a river; not impetuous like a torrent. There 


is a rapid, lawleſs and irrevocable velocity of ſpeech, which 
I would hardly allow, even to an orator; for if he be tranſ- 
ported with paſſion, or oſtentation, a man's attention can 
hardly keep him company. It is not the quantity, but the 
pertinence, that does the buſineſs. Let the words of an an- 
cient may flow foft, and gentle; let thoſe of an orator come 
off round, and powerful; but not run on without fear, or wit, 
as if a whole declamation were to be but one period. Cice- 
ro wrote with care, and that which will for ever ſtand the 
teſt. All publick languages are according to the humour of 
the age. A wantonneſs, and effeminacy of ſpeech, denotes 
luxury; for the wit follows the mind! if the mind be found, 
compoſed, temperate, and grave; the wit is coy, and ſober 
too: but if the one be corrupted, the other is likewife un- 


| found, We ſee, when a man's mind is heavy, how he 


creeps, and draws his legs after him? A finical temper is 
ſeen in the very geſtures and cloaths; if a man be cholerick, 
and violent, it is alſo diſcovered in his motions. An angry 


man ſpeaks ſhort, and quick; the ſpeech of an effeminate 
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man is looſe and melting. A ſollicitous way of ſpeaking ig 
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a ſign of a weak mind; a great man ſpeaks with more aſfſy. 
rance, eaſe and freedom, and leſs care. Speech is the inde, 
of the mind: When you ſee a man dreſs, and ſet his cloath 
in print, you may be certain of finding his words ſo too; 
and nothing that is ſteady 1 in them: Delicacy is not becom. 
ing in a man, As it is in drink, the tongue never trips, til 
the mind is overborn; ſo it is with ſpeech, while the mind i 
ſound and whole, the ſpeech is ſtrong and maſculine; bu 
when one tails, the other follows. 
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Of Stiles, Compeſitions, and the Choice of Words. The beſt IWay 
of Writing and Speaking, is that which is free and natural, 
| Advice concerning Reading. 


HERE can be no univerſal certain rule for the tile 

or manner of ſpeaking and writing; they vary accor- 
ding to occaſion: So we mult ſatisfy ourſelves with ſpeaking 
in general, People commonly write and ſpeak according to 
the humour of the age they live in: And there is alſo a cor. 
reſpondence betwixt the language and life of particular peo- 
ple: One may have a pretty good idea of a man from his 
cloaths and manner. In the firſt place, let the ſenſe be ho- 
nell, noble, and ſubſtantial ; nothing ſuperfluous, the words 
ſuitable to the manner. When it is a familiar ſubject, uſe a 
familiar ſtile; and noble thoughts ought to have ſuitable ex- 
preſſions: There ſhould be a ſort of tranſport in the one, to 
anſwer it in the other. It is not difficult to compoſe a plea 
fant fable, and tickle the fancy; but he that treats of matters 
of conſequence, muſt do it in the grave and ſober terms. 
There are ſome who have not ſo much of the vigour of an o- 
rator, or of that ſententious ſharpneſs; and yet the worthinels 
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of the ſenſe makes amends for the lowneſs of the ſtile. Our 


anceſtors were not at all delighted with fine words, and flow. 
ers: But their compoſitions were ſtrong, equal, and manly. 
We have now a-days here and there a point; but the work is 
uneven, where only this or that particular is remarkable. We 
never admire this, or that ſingle tree, where the whole wood 


is all of a height. A ſpecious title page may recommend a book 


to ſale, but not for uſe. An eminent author is to be taken 
down whole, and not here and there a bit. It is a maiming 
of the body to take the members of it apart; nor is it a hand- 
ſome leg, or arm that makes a handſome man; but the ſym- 
metry, and agreement of all together. It is the excellen- 
cy of ſpeaking, and writing, to do it clofe, and in words a- 
grecable to the intention; and I would yet have ſomething 
more to be ſigniſied than is delivered. It being alſo a mark 
of ſtrength and ſolidity of judgment. The propriety of words, 


in ſome caſes is ſurpriſing; eſpecially when we are well read 


in the knowledge of things, and of duties, and there is a par- 
ticular grace in the gentleneſs of numbers, when they run 
ſmooth, and without perturbation. Some are raiſed and 
ſtartled at words, as a horſe is at a drum; and indue the ve» 
ry paſſion of the ſpeaker. Others are moved with the beau- 
ty of things; and when they hear any thing bravely urged a- 
gainſt death, or fortune, they ſecretly with for ſome occaſion 
of experimenting that generoſity in themſelves. But not one 
of a thouſand of them, that carries the reſolution home with 


him that he had conceived. It is an eaſy matter to excite an 


auditory to the love of goodneſs, having already the founda- 
tion and the ſeeds of virtue within themſelves: So that it 18 
but awakening the conſideration of it, where all men are a- 
greed beforehand upon the main. Who is ſo ſordid as not 


to be rouſed at ſuch a ſpeech as this? The poor man wants. 


many things, but the covetous wants all. Can any fleſh for- 
bear being pleaſed with this ſaying, though a ſatire againſt 
his own vice? As to forced metaphors, and wild hyperbeles, 
I would leave them to the poets. And I am quite again 
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fooling with tinkling conceits, and ſounds: Not that I would 
wholly forbid the uſe of hyperboles ; which, although they ex. 
ceed the truth, may yet be a means, by things incredible, 
to bring us unto things credible. And there may be great 
| uſe made alſo of parables: For the way of application does 
uſually affect the mind more than the downright meaning, 
The ſpeech which gains upon the paſſions, is much more 
profitable than that which only works upon the judgment, 
Chryſippus was a great man, and of an acute wit; but the 
edge of it was ſo fine, that every thing turned it; and he 
might be ſaid, in truth, rather to prick the ſubjeCt that he 
handled, than to pierce it through. _ 

As it is not for the honour of a philoſopher to be ſolicitous 
about words, I would not have him negligent neither: But 
let him ſpeak with aſſurance, and without affectation. If we 
can, let our diſcourſes be powerful; but however, let them 
be clear. I like a compoſition that 1s nervous and ſtrong; 
but yet I would have it ſweet and gracious withal. 'There are 
many things, I know, that pleaſe well enough in the delivery, 
and yet will hardly abide the teſt of an examination. But 
that eloquence is miſchievous, that diverts a man from things 
to words, and little better than a proſtitution of letters. For 
what ſignifies the pomp of words or the jumbling of ſyllables, 
to the making up of a wiſe man? Tully's compoſition indeed 
is equal, his numbers are harmonious, free, and gentle; and 
yet he takes a care not to make any forfeiture of his gravity. 
Fabian is a great man, in being ſecond to Cicero, Pollio 
is a great man too, though a ſtep below him; and ſo is Livy 
likewiſe, though he comes after the other three. But ſeve- 
ral ſubjeQs require ſeveral excellencies. An orator thould 
be ſharp; the fragedian great, and the comedian pleaſant, 
When a man declaims againſt vice, let him be bitter; a- 
gainſt danger, bold; againſt fortune, proud; againſt ambition, 
reproachful: Let him chide luxury, defame luſt: An impo- 
tency of mind muſt be broken. In theſe caſes, words are the 
leaſt part of an honeſt man's buſineſs. | 
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Id the matter of compoſition, I would write as I ſpeak; 
with eaſe and freedom; for it is more friendly, as well as 
more natural: And ſo much my inclination, that if I could 
make my mind viſible to you, I would neither ſpeak nor 
write it. If I put my thoughts in good ſenſe, the matter of 


ornament I ſhall leave to the oraters. There are ſome things 


that a man may write even as he travels; others that require 


privacy and time. But, however, it is good in writing, as 


it other caſes, to leave the beſt bit to the laſt. A philoſopher 
has no more to do, than to ſpeak properly, and in words that 
expreſs his meaning. And this may be done without toſſing 
of the hands, ſtamping, or any other violent agitation of the 
body; without either the vanity of the theatre on the one 
hand, or an inſipid heavineſs on the other. I would have 
his ſpeech as plain and ſimple as his life; for he is then as 
good as his word, when both hearing him and ſeeing him, 


we find him to be the ſame perſon. And yet if a man can 


be eloquent without more trouble than the thing 1s worth, let 
him uſe his faculty: Provided that he value himſelf upon the 
matter more than the words; and apply himſelf rather to 
the underſtanding, than to the fancy; for this is a buſineſs 
of virtue, not a trial of wit. Who is there that would not 
rather have a healing, than a rhetorical phyſician? But for 
eſteeming any man purely upon the ſcore of his rhetorick, I 
would as ſoon chuſe a pilot for a good head of hair. 

In the matter of reading; I would fix upon ſome particu- 
lar authors, and make them my own. He that is every where, 
is no where; but like a man that ſpends his life in travel, he 
has many hoſts but few friends. Which is the very ſituation 
of him, that ſkips from one book to another: The variety 
does but diſtract his head, and for want of digeſting, it turns 
to corruption, inſtead of nouriſhment. It is a good argu- 
ment of a well-compoſed mind, when a man loves home, 
and to keep company with himſelf: Whereas a rambling 
head is a certain ſign of a fickly humour. Many books, and 
many acquaintances, bring a man to a levity of diſpoſition, 
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and a liking of change. What is the body the better for 
meat, that will not ſtay with it? Nor is there any thing more 
hurtful in the caſe of diſeaſes, or wounds, than the frequent 
ſhifting of phyfick, or plaiſters. Of atethorg, be ſure to make 
choice of the beſt; and (as I faid before) to ſtick cloſe to 
them; and though you take up others by the by, reſerve ſome 
ſelect ones, however, for your ſtudy, and retreat. In the 
courſe of your reading, you will always meet with conſola. 
tion againſt poverty, and all the calamities human life is li. 
able to: Extract what you pleaſe, and then ſet aſide ſome 
particular from the reſt, for the day's meditation. Reading 
entertains as well as feeds the underſtanding; when a man 
is doſed with one ſtudy, he relieves himſelf with ano- 
ther: Reading and writing ſhould be taken by turns. While 
meat lies whole upon the ſtomach, it is a burden; but upon 
digeſtion, it paſſes into blood and ſtrength. It is the ſame 
caſe with our ſtudies; while they lie whole, they paſs into 
the memory without affecting the underſtanding; but upon 
meditation, they become our own, and gire us virtue and 
ſtrength. The bee, who wanders and fips from every flower, 
diſpoſes what ſhe has gathered into her cells. 


DAG TAR AS ART ART HAT + 
EPISTLE A. 


Againſt If eftation in Converſation, fantaſtical Studies, imper- 
tinent and idle Arts. The Buſineſs of Man is not Weird, 


but Virtue. 


ANY men, and alſo ſenſible men, loſe both the re- 
putation and profit of good thoughts, by the ſtrange 

manner of expreſſing them. They love to ſpeak in myſtery, 
and eſteem it a ſign of wiſdom, not to be underſtood. 80 
fond are they of being publick, that they will rather be ridi- 
culous, than not be taken notice of, When the mind loaths 


. 291 
common things, that ſickneſs diſcovers itſelf in our way of 


ſpeaking alſo; for there muſt be new words, and new com- 


poſitions: It is thought genteel to borrow from other tongues, 
where we may be better furniſhed in our own. One man 
values himſelf for being conciſe, and ſpeaking parables; an- 
other runs himſelf out in words; and what he looks upon as 
only copious, renders him tedious. and ridiculous. Others 
like the error very well, but cannot reach it. But take this 
for a rule; Whereſoever the ſpeech is corrupted, ſo is the mind. 
Some are only for words antiquated, and long fince out of 
datez others only for that which is popular, and coarſe; and 
they are both in the wrong; for the one takes too little care, 
and the other too much. Some are for a rough, broken ſtile, 
as if it were a thing unmanly to pleaſe the ear; others are too 
nice upon the matter of number, and make it rather ſinging 
than ſpeaking. Some affect not to be underſtood till the end 
of the period, and hardly then neither. Neither a ſtile that 
is too bold, nor too florid is good; the one wants modeſty, 


and the other effect. Some are too ſtiff and formal; others 


take a pride in being rough; and if they chance to let fall 
any thing that was ſmooth, they will tranſpoſe and mangle 
it on purpoſe, only to maim the period, and diſappoint peo- 


ple's expectation. Theſe errors are generally introduced by 


ſome perſon that is famous for his eloquence; others fol- 
low him, and ſo it paſſes into a faſhion. And we are as 
much out in the choice of our matter, as in that of our 
words, 
TakRE are ſome ſtudies which are only matter of curi- 
olity, and trial of ſkill; others of pleaſure, and of uſe: But 
ſtill there are many things worth the knowing perhaps, that 
were not worth the lcarning. It is a vaſt deal of time that is 
ſpent, in diſputing about words, and captious diſputations 


that work us up to an edge, and then nothing comes of it. 


There are ſome tricks of wit, like ſlight of hand, which a- 
mount to no more than the tying of knots only to looſen 


them again; and it is the very fallacy that pleaſes us; for 
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ſo ſoon as ever we know how they are done, the ſatisfaction 
is at an end. He that does not underſtand theſe ſophiſms, 
is never the worſe; and he that does, is never the better. If 
a man tells me that I have horns, I can tell him again, that 
I have none, without feeling on my forehead. Bion's Di. 
lemma makes all men to be facrilegious, and yet at the ſame 
time maintains, that there is no ſuch thing as ſacrilege. He 
that takes ts himſelf (ſays he) what belongs to God, commits 
facrilege; but all things belong ts God, therefore he that ap- 


_ plies any thing to his own uſe is ſacrilegious. On the other 


fide, the very rifling of a temple he makes to be no facrilege; 
For it is (ſays he) but the taking of ſomething out of one place 
that belongs to God, and removing it to another that belong. 
zo him too. The fallacy lies in this, that though all things 


belong to him, all things are not yet dedicated to him. There 


is no greater enemy of truth, than over much ſubtilty of ſpe- 
culation. Protagoras will have every thing diſputable, and 
as much to be ſaid for the one fide, as for the other. Nay, 
he makes it another queſtion, Whether every thing be diſput- 
able or no? There are others, that make it a ſcience to prove, 
that man knows nothing: But the former is the more toler- 
able error; for the other takes away the very hope of know: 
ledge; and it is better to know that which is ſuperfluous, than 
nothing at all. And yet it is a kind of intemperance to de- 
fire to know more than enough; for it makes men trouble- 
ſome, talkative, impertinent, conceited, &c. There is a cer- 


tain hankering aſter learning; which if it be not put in a 


right way, prevents, and falls foul upon itſelf. Wherefore 
the burden mult be fitted to the ſhoulders, and no more than 
we are able to bear. It is in a great meaſure, the fault of our 
tutors, that teach their diſciples rather how to diſpute, than 
how to live; and the learner himſelf is alſo to blame, for ap- 
plying himſelf to the improvement, rather of his wit, than 


of his mind: By which means philoſophy is now turned to 


philology. Put a grammarian to Virgil; he never heeds the 
philoſophy, but che verſe; Every man takes notes for his o 
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ſtudy. In the ſame meadow 2 cow finds graſs, the dog 
farts a hare, and the ſtork ſnaps. a lizard. Tully's De Re- 
publica finds work both for the philoſopher, the philologer, 
and the grammarian. The philoſopher wonders how it was 
poſſible to ſpeak ſo much againſt Juſtice. The philologer 
makes this obſervation, that Rome had two kings: the. one 
without a father, and the other without a mother; for it is 
a queſtion, who was Servius's mother, and of Ancus's father 
there is not the leaſt mention. The grammarian takes no- j 
tice, that reap/e is uſed for reipſa; and ſepſe for ſeipſe. And 
ſo every man makes his. notes for his own purpoſe. Theſe 
fooleries apart, let us learn to do good to mankind, and to 


194 1 
1 put our knowledge into action. Our danger is the being * 
5 miſtaken in things, not in words; and in the confounding 2 
De. of good and evil. So that our whole life 1s but one continued 23 
od error, and we live in dependence upon to-morrow. There are 
ay, a world of things to be ſtudied and learned, and therefore - 
117. we ſhould diſcharge the mind of things unneceſſary, to make 

ve, way for greater matters. The buſineſs of the ſchool is rather 

FR a play, than a ſtudy, and only to be done whenzone can do 

55 nothing elſe. There are many people that frequent them, 

FRO only to hear, and not to learn; and they take notes too, not 


"= to reform their manners, but to pick up words; which they 
vent, with as little benefit to others, as they heard them to 


le- 

5 themſelves. It coſts us a great deal of time, and other men's 
P ears a great deal of trouble, to purchaſe the character of a 

re learned man; wherefore I ſhall juſt fatisfy myſelf with the 
_ coarfer title of an honeſt man. The worſt of it is, that there 


is a vain and idle pleaſure in it, which tempts us to ſquan- 
der away many a precious hour to little purpoſe. We ſpend _ 
ourſelves upon ſubtilties, which may perhaps make us to be 
thought learned, but not good. Wiſdom delights in open- 
neſs and ſimplicity; in the forming of our lives, rather than 
in the niceties of the ſchools, which, at beſt, do but bring 
70 us pleaſure without profit. And in ſhort, the thing which 
the philoſophers impoſe upon us with ſo much pride, and 
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vanity, are little more than the ſame leſſons over again, which 


they were taught at ſchool. But ſome authors have their 
names up, though their diſcourſes be mean enough; they 
diſpute, and wrangle, but they do not edify, any farther, 
than as they keep us from doing ill, or perhaps ſtop us in 
our ſpeed to wickedneſs, And there ought to be a differ. 
ence betwixt the applauſes of the ſchools, and of the theatre; 
the one being moved with every popular conceit, which 
does not at all conſiſt with the dignity of the other. Where- 
as there are ſome writings that do ſtir up ſome generous re- 
ſolutions, and do, as it were, inſpire a man with a new foul, 
They diſplay the bleſſings of a happy life, and poſſeſs me at 
the ſame time with admiration, and with hope. They give 
me a veneration for the oracles of antiquity, and a claim to 
them, as to a common inheritance; for they are the riches 
of mankind, and it muſt be my duty to improve the ſtock, 
and tranſmit it to poſterity. And yet I do not love to hear 
a man cite Zeno, Cleanthes, Epicurus, without fomething of 
his own too. What do I care for the bare hearing of that 
which I may read? Not but that word of mouth makes a 
great impreſſion, eſpecially when they are the ſpeaker's own 
words: But he that only recites another perſon's words, is no 
more to me than a notary. Beſide that, there 1s an end of 
invention, if we reſt upon what 1s invented already; and he 
that only follows another, is ſo far from finding out any 
thing new, that he does not ſo much as look for it. I do 
not pretend to be maſter of truth all this time, but I am a 
ſtzady enquirer after it. I afcribe much to great men, tho' 
I am no man's ſlave, and I challenge ſomething to myſelf. 
Our forefathers have left us matter for great inquiry, and they 


probably might have found out more neceſſary things, had 


they not employed their ee too much upon ſuper- 
fluities. 

Is it not ridiculous for us to be trifling about words, when 
we have many neceſſary things to learn and imprint in our 
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minds? It is not ſufficient to ne except we drag 
what we know. 


. ADPRIDDDCODOR. 
E P-1 5F: 4. 


Buſineſs and want of News, are no excuſe for not Writing a- 
mong Friends. Wiſe Men are the better for each bother. 
How far Wiſdom may be advanced by Precept. 


OU made your laſt letter a very ſhort-one, and the 
contents of it was little more than an excuſe for the 
ſhortneſs of it. One while you are fo much taken up with 
buſineſs, that you cannot writez and another while you have 
fo little news, that you cannot find ſubject. But whoever 
chuſes to write, may find time for it; and the other pre- 
tence appears as if we were the leaſt part of our own buſt» 
neſs. Though the caſe were, that the whole world were bes 
calmed, and that there was neither wars, factions, amours, 
deſigns, diſappointments, prodigals, uſurers, fornicators, com- 
petitors, or law-ſuits; ſtill their would be a large field open 
for the offices of friendſhip, and the exerciſe of philoſophy 
and virtue. Let us not attend to other people's affairs, but 
conſider what we ſhould do ourſelves. What ſignifies the 
itory of our neighbour's errors, to the reforming of our own? 
Is it not a more honourable and profitable employment, to 
write the hiſtory of Providence, than to record the uſurpati- 
on of ambitious princes; and rather to celebrate the bounties 
of the Almighty, than the robberies of Alexander? Nor is 


buſineſs any excuſe, for the neglect, either of our ſtudies, 


or of our friends. Firſt, we continue our own buſineſs, and 
then we increaſe it: And inſtead of lending, we do entirely 
give ourſelves up to it, and hunt for colourable pretences of 
miſ-ſp2nding our time. Put I fay, that wherever we are, 
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or with waomſoever, or howſoever employed, we have our 
thoughts free. | | 
Tov have here drawn a long letter from me; and if you 
find it tedious, you may thank yourſelf, for re-minding me 
to be as good as my promiſe. Not but that I write by in- 
clination too. For if we love the pictures of our friends, 
by what hand ſoever they be drawn, how much more then 
mall we have pleaſure in a friend's letters, which are un- 
doubtedly the moſt lively pictures of one another? It is a 
ſhame, you will fay, to ſtand in need of any remembrancers 
of an abſent friend; and yet ſometimes the place, a ſervant, 
a relation, a houſe, a garment, may honeſtly excite the me- 
mory; and it renders every thing as ſreſh to us, as if we were 
ſtill joined in our embraces, and drinking up one another's 
tears. It is by the benefit of letters, that abſent friends are 
in a manner brought together; beſide that, epifolary diſcour- 
Jes are much more profitable than publick, and premeditated 
declamations. For they inſinuate themſelves into the affec- 
tions with more freedom, and effect, though with leſs pomp 
and pretence. You expect, perhaps, that I ſhould tell you 
now gentle and ſhort a winter we have had; how .cold and 
unſeaſonable a ſpring, or ſome other trifles, to as little pur- 
poſe. But, what are you and I the better for ſuch conver- 
tations? We ſhould rather be laying the foundations of a good 
mind; and learning to diſtinguiſh betwixt the bleſſings of 
virtue and the amuſements of imagination. There came in 
ſome friends to me yeſterday, that made the chimney ſmoak 
a little more than common; but not at a rate to make the 
neighbourhood cry out Fire. We had variety of converſa- 
tion; and paſſing from one thing to another, we came at laſt 
to read ſomething of Quintus Sextius: (A great man, upon 
my credit, deny it that will.) Good Gad! the force and vi- 
gour of that man's writings! and how much are they above 
the common level of other philoſophers! I cannot read them, 
methinks, without challenging of fortune, and defying all the 
powers of ambition and viglence. The more I think of him, 
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the more I admire him; for I find him, (as in the world it. 
ſelf) every day to be a new ſpeFacle, and to afford freſh mat - 
ter ſtill for more veneration. And yet the wiſdom of our an- 
eeſtors has left work enough for their poſterity; even if there 
were no more in it than the application of what they have 
tranſmitted to us of their own invention. As, ſuppoſe, that 
they had left us remedies for ſuch and ſuch diſeaſes, fo cer- 
tain, that we ſhould not have occaſion to look for any other 
medicines; there would be ſome {kill yet required in the ap- 
plying of them in the proper caſe, proportion, and ſeaſon. I 
have an honour for the memorials of our worthy progenitors. 
If I meet a conſul, or a prætor upon the road, I will alight 
from my horſe, uncover my head, and give him the way; 
and ſhall I have no veneration now for the names of the go- 
vernors of mankind? No man is ſo wiſe as to know every 
thing; or if he did, one wife man may yet aſſiſt another, 
in finding out a nearer way to the finiſhing of his work: 
For, let a man make never ſo much haſte, it is ſome ſort of 
aſſiſtance, the bare encouraging of him to continue his courſe; 
beſide the comforts, and benefits in communication, in lov- 
ing, and being beloved, and in the mutual approbation of 
cach other, 

THe laſt point, you know, that you and J had in debate, 
was, Mhether or no wiſdom may be perfected by precept? 
There are ſome that account only that part of philoſophy to be 
profitable to mankind, which delivers itſelf in particular pre- 
cepts to particular perſons, without forming the whole man: 
Teaching the huſband (for the purpoſe) how to behave him- 
ſelf to his wife; the father how to train up, and diſcipline 
his children; and the maſter how to govern his ſervants. As 
if any man could be ſufficiently inſtructed in the parts of life, 
without comprehending the whole ſum and ſcope of it. O- 
thers (as Ariſto the Stoick) are rather for the general decrees 
of philoſophers; which whoſoever knows in. the main, that 
perſon underſtands in ever particular how to tutor himſel. 
As he that learns to caſt a dart, when he has by praCtice, 
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and exerciſe, gotten a true aim, he not only will ſtrike this, 
or that mark, but whatever he has a mind to: So he that iz 
well informed in the whole, will need no direction in the 
parts, but under the principles of a good life, learn how to 
behave himſelf in all the circumſtances of it. Cleanthes al. 
lows the parenetich, or preceptive philaſoaphy, to be in ſome 
manner profitable; but yet very ſhort, and defective, unleſs 
as it flows from the univerſal underſtanding of the heads, and 
decrees of philoſophy. Now the queſtion is, whether this a- 
lone can make a good man, and whether it be ſuperfluous it- 
ſelf; or ſo ſufficient, as to make all knowledge appear ſo? 
They that will have it ſuperfluous, argue thus. If the eyes 
be covered, there is no ſeeing without removing the impe- 
diment; and in that condition it is in vain to defire a man 
to go to ſuch, or ſuch a place, or to reach this or that with 
his hand. And ſo it fares with the mind; ſo long as that 
remains clouded with ignorance and error, it is idle to give 
particular precepts; as if you ſhould teach a poor man to ac 
the part of a rich, or one that is hungry, how to behave him- 
ſelf with a full ſtomach: While the one is neceſſitous, and 
the other half ſtarved, they are neither of them the better for 
it. And then, ſhall we give precepts in manife/t caſes, or in 
claubtful? The former need none, and in the latter we ſhall 
not be believed. Nor is it ſufficient ſimply to adviſe, unleſs 
we alſo give reaſons for it. There are two errors which we 
are liable to in this caſe; either the wickedneſs of perverſe 


opinions, which have taken poſſeſſion of us; or at leaſt a dil- 


poſition to entertain error, under any reſemblance of truth, 
So that our work muſt be, either to cure a ſick mind, that is 
already tainted; or to prepoſſeſs an evi! inclination, before it 
comes to a bad habit. Now, the decrees of philo/ophy enable 
us in both theſe caſes: Nor is it poſlible, by particulars, to 
ebviate all particular occafions. One man marries a widow, 
another a maid: She may be rich, or poor; barren, or fruit: 
ful; young, or ancient; ſuperior, inferior, or equal. One 
man follows publick bußneſe, another avoids it; ſo that the 
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fame advice that is profitable to the one, may be hurtful to 
the other. Every one's is a particular caſe, and mult be ſuit- 
ed with a particular advice. The laws of philoſophy are brief, 
and extend to all; but the variety of the other is incompre- 
henſible, and can never make that good to all which it pro- 
miſes to a few. The precepts of wiſdom lie open, but the 


degrees of it are concealed. 
Now, in anſwer, it does not hold, with the mind, as with 


the eye: If there be a ſuffuſion, it is to be helped by remedy, 


and not by precept. The eye is not to be taught to diſtin- 
zuiſh colours; but the mind muſt be informed what to do in 
life. And yet the phyſician will preſeribe order to the pa- 
tient, as well as phyſick; and tell him, You muſt bring your 
exc to endure the light by degrees; avoid ſtudying upon a full 
femach, & . We are told that precepts do neither extin- 
zuiſh nor abate falſe opinions in us, of good, or evil: And 
it ſhall be granted, that of themſelves they are not able to 
ſubdue vicious inclinations: but this does not prevent them 
from being very uſeful to us in conjunction with other aſhſt- 
ances. Firſt, as they refreſh the memory; and ſecondly, as 
they bring us to a more diſtinct view of the parts, which we 
aw but confuſedly in the whole. At the fame rate, conſo- 
latories, and extortions will be found ſuperfluous, as well as 
precepts, which yet upon daily experience we know to be 
otherwiſe. Nay, we are the better, not only for the pre- 
cepts, but for the converſation of philoſophers ; for we ſtill 
carry away ſomewhat of the tincture of virtue, whether we 
will or no: But the deepeſt impreſſion they make, 1s upon 
children. It is urged that precepts are inſufficient without 
proof; but, I ſay, that the very authority of the adviſer goes 
a great way in the credit of the advice: As we depend upon 
the opinion of the lawyer, without aſking his reaſon for it. 
And again, whereas the variety of examples is ſaid to be 
numerous, I cannot allow it. Affairs of the greateſt conſe- 
quence are not many; and as to application to people, place, 
or time, the difference is ſo trifling, that a few general rules 
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will be ſufficient.” And let a man be ever ſo right in his 
opinion, he may be more confirmed in it by good advice. 
There are many things which may be ſerviceable in aſſiſting 
a cure, though they do not perfect it: Even mad men may 
be kept in awe, by threatning and correction: But I muſt 
own, it is a difficult matter to give advice at a diſtance. The 
uſe of advice depends greatly upon the proper time it is gi- 
ven; that which would have been acceptable when deſired, 
may be hurtful before it is received. Some remedies may 
be uſeful at a diſtance, and others are in no uſe but upon 
the ſpot. 
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Seneca gives an Account of himſelf: Of his Inclinatiine and 
Studies: With many very good Reflections upon tho Duties 
and Errors of human Life. 


EFORE your letters came to my hand, they were old, 
B ſo I did not enquire of the meſſenger what you were 
employed in; and I take it for granted, that I know your bu- 
ſineſs, wherever you are; and that you are ſtill employed in 
the great buſineſs of perfecting yourſelf: A thing not to be 
done by chance, but by induſtry. We are all wicked before 
we arrive at goodneſs. We muſt throw aſide iniquity, and 
ſtudy virtue. To begin, is the great difficulty; new expe- 
riments are diſagreeable to a weak mind. I do not now con- 
cern myſelf about your well doing; I do not fear it, as the 
love of goodneſs and truth is become habitual to you. It 
may ſo happen that fortune probably may do you a hurt; but 
there is no fear of your doing yourſelf one. Go on as you 
have begun, and compoſe your reſolutions; not to an effe- 
minate eaſe, but to a frame of virtuous quiet. It is a double 
kindneſs that you call me to ſo ſtrift an account of my time; 
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that nothing leſs than a journal of my liſe will content you: 
For I take it as a ſign both of your good opinion, and of your 
friendſhip; the former, in believing that I do nothing which 
| care to conceal; and the other, in aſſuring yourſelf that I 
will make you the confident of all my ſecrets. I will here- 
aſter ſet a watch on myſelf, and do as you would have me: 
and acquaint you not only with the courſe and method, but 
with the very buſineſs of my life, 

Ta1s day I have had quite to myſelf, without any knock- 
ing at my door, or lifting up of the hanging ; but I have di- 
vided it betwixt my book and my bed, and been left at liber- 
ty to do my own buſineſs: For all the impertinents were ei- 
ther at the theatre, at bowls, or at the horſematch. My 
body does not require much exerciſe; and I am beholden to 
my age for it: A little makes me tired; and that is the end 
alſo of that which is moſt robuſt. My dinner is a piece of 
dry bread, without a table, and without dirtying my fingers. 
My ſleeps are ſhort, and really a little doubtful, betwixt ſlum- 
bering and waking. One while I am refleEting on the er- 


tors of antiquity; and then, I apply myſelf to the correcting 
of my own. In my reading, with reverence to the ancients, | 


ſome things I take, others I alter; and ſome again I reject; 
others I invent; without enthralling myſelf ſo to another's 
judgment, as not to preſerve the freedom of my own. -Some- 
times of a ſudden in the middle of my meditations, my ears 
are ſtruck with a thouſand people together, from ſome ſpec- 
tacle or other; the noiſe does not at all take off my attenti- 
on, it is no more to me than the daſhing of waves, or the 
wind in a wood; but poſlibly ſometimes it may divert them. 
Ceed Cod, think I, if men would but exerciſe their brains, as 
they do their bodies; and be at as much trouble for virtue, as 
they are for pleaſure! For difficulties enden the mind as 
well as labour does the body. 

You tell me, that you want my books more a my ad - 
vice; which I take juſt as kindly, as if you had aſked me for 


my picture. For I hare the very fame opinicn of my wit, 
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that I have of my beauty. You ſhall have both the one, and 
the other, with my very ſelf into the bargain, 

In the examination of my own heart, I find ſome vices that 
lie open; others more obſcure, and out of fight; and ſome 
that take me only at times. Which laſt I look upon as the 
moſt dangerous and troubleſome; for they lie upon the catch, 
and keep a man upon a conſtant guard: Being neither pro. 
vided againſt them, as in a ſtate of warz nor ſecure, as in any 
aſſurance of peace. To ſay the truth, we are all of us as crue|, 
as ambitious, and as luxurious as our neighbours. But we 
want the fortune, or the occaſion, probably, to ſhew it. When 
the ſnake is frozen, it is ſafe; but the poiſon is ſtill in it, 
though it be numbed. We hate upſtarts, that uſe their pow. 
er with inſolence; when yet if we had the ſame means, it 
is odds we ſhould do the ſame thing ourſelves. Only our 
corruptions are private, for want of opportunity to employ 
them. Some things we look upon as ſuperfluous; and others 
as immaterial. But we never confider, that we pay deareſt 
for that which we pretend to receive gratis. As anxiety, 
Joſs of credit, liberty, and time. So cheap is every man in 
effect, that pretends to be moſt dear to himſelf. Some are 
dipt in their luſts, as in a river; there muſt be a hand to 
help them out: others are ſtrangely carcleſs of good advice, 
Some again mult be forced to their duties, becauſe there is 
no good to be done upon them by perſuaſion. But out of 
the whole race of mankind, how few are there that are able 
to aſſiſt themſelves? Being thus conſcious of our own frailty, 
we ſhould do well to keep ourſelves quiet; and not to truſt 
weak minds with wine, beauty, or pleaſures: We have much 
ada, you ſce, to keep our feet on dry ground: What will be- 
come of us then, if we venture ourſelves where it is ſlippery! 
It is not to fay, This is a hard leſſon, and we cannot go through 
with it. For we can, if we would endeavour it; but we can- 
not, becauſe we give it for granted that we cannot, without 
trying whether we can or not. And what is the meaning 
of all this; but that we are pleaſed with our vices, and wil- 
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ling to be maſtered by them? 80 that we had rather ex- 
cuſe than caſt them off. The true reaſon is, we will not; 
but the pretence is that we cannot. And we are not only un- 
der a necefi ity of error, but the very love of it. 

To give you now a brief of my own character, I am none of 
thoſe that take pleaſure in tumults, and in ſtruggling with 
difficulties. I had rather be quiet, than in arms: For I ac- 
count it my duty to bear up againſt bad fortune; but ſtill 
without chuling it. I am no friend to contention; eſpeci- 
ally to that of the bar: But I am very much a ſervant to all bu- 
lneſs, that may be done in a corner. And there 1s no retreat 
ſo unhappy, as not to yield entertainment for a great mind; 
by which a man may make himſelf profitable both to his coun- 
try, and to his friends, by his wiſdom, by his intereſt, and by 
his counſel. It is the part of a good patriot to prefer men 
of worth; to defend the innocent; to provide good laws; 


| and to adviſe in war and in peace. But, is not he as good a 


patriot, that inſtructs youth in virtue; that furniſhes the 
world with precepts of morality, and keeps human nature 
within the bounds of right reaſon? Who is the greater man, 
he that pronounces a ſentence upon the bench, or he that in 
his ſtudy reads us a lecture of juſtice, piety, patience, forti- 
tude; the knowledge of heaven, the contempt of death, and 
the bleſſing of a good conſcience? 'The ſoldier that guards the 
ammunition and the baggage, is as neceſſary as he that fights 
the battle. Was not Cato a greater example than either Ulyſ. 
ſes or Hercules? They had the honour, you know, of being 
indefatigable; deſpiſers of pleaſure, and great conquerors, 
both of their enemies, and of their appetites. But Cato, I muſt 
own, had no encounters with monſters; nor did he fall into 
thoſe times of credulity, when people believed, that the weight 
of the heavens reſted upon one man's ſhoulders. But he 
grappl-d with ambition, and the unbounded defire of power; 
which the whoke world, divided under a triumvirate, was not 
able to ſatisfy, He oppoſed himſelf to the vices of a degene- 
tate city; even when it was now ſinking under its own weight. 
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He ſtood alone, and ſupported the falling commonwealth, 


till at length, as inſeparable friends, they were cruſhed toge- 


. ther; for neither would Cato ſurvive the publick liberty; nor 


did that liberty out-live Cato. To give you a further ac. 
count of myſelt: I am naturally a friend to all the rules and 


methods of ſobriety and moderation. I like the old-faſhion- 


ed plate that was left me by my country father: It is plain 
and heavy; and yet for all this, there is a kind of dazzling, 
methinks, in the oſtentations of ſplendor and luxury. But 
it ſtrikes the eye more than the mind; and though it may 
ſhake a wiſe man, it cannot alter him. Yet it ſends me 
home many times more ſorrowful, than I went out; but yet! 
hope, not worſe; tho'not without ſome ſecret diſcontent at my 
own ſituation. Upon theſe thoughts I betake myſelf to my 
philoſophy ; and then, methinks, Jam not well, unleſs I put 
myſelf into ſome publick employment. Not for the honour, 
or the profit of it; but only to place myſelf in a ſituation 
where I may be uſeful to my country, and to my friends, 
But when I come, on the other ſide, to conſider the uneaſi. 


neſs, the abuſes, and the loſs of time that attends publick 


affairs, I get home again as faſt as I can; and determine to 
ſpend the remainder of my life within the privacy of my own 
walls. How great a madneſs is it to ſet our hearts upon 
trifles; eſpecially to the neglect of the moſt ſerious offices of 
our lives, and the moſt important end of our being? How 
miſerable, as well as ſhort is their life, that compaſs with 
great labour, what they poſſeſs with greater; and hold with 
anxiety, what they acquire with trouble? But, we are go- 
verned in all things by opinion, and every thing is to us as 
we believe it. What is poverty, but a privative; and not 
intended of what a man has, but of that which he has 1:57? 
The great ſubject of human calamities, is money. Take all 
the reſt together, as death, ſickneſs, fear, deſire, pain, la- 
bour; and thoſe which proceed from money exceed them all, 


It is a great folly, that of tumblers, rope-dancers, divers; 


what trouble they take, and what hazard they run, ſor 4 
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triſling gain} And yet we have not patience for the hundred 


part of that trouble, though it would put us into the poſſeſ- 


ſion of an everlaſting quiet. Epicurus, for experiment ſake, 
confined himſelf to a narrower allowance, than that of the ſe- 
vereſt priſons to the moſt capital offenders; and found him- 
ſelf at eaſe too in a ſtrifter diet, than a man in the worſt con- 
dition needs to fear. This was to fruſtrate the worſt that 
fortune could do. 
ſuperfluous, but by the want of it. We provide many things, 
only becauſe other people have them. Demetrius rejected 
five thouſand crowns, which were offered him by Caligula, 
with a ſmile, as if he thought it ſo ſmall a ſum, that the re- 


fuſal did him no honour. 
Her of his whole empire, would be a ſufficient temptation, to 
the firmneſs of my virtue. By this ſcorn of riches is meant 
only the fearleſs poſſeſſion of them. And the way to obtain 


that is to perſwade ourſelves that we may live happy with- 


out them. How many things which reaſon told us formerly 
were ſuperſſuous, do we now find by experience to be ſo! But 
we are deceived on the one hand by the falſe appearance of 
good, and on the other hand by the ſuſpicions of evil. Not 
that riches are really the cauſe of miſchief; but they are a 
precedent cauſe, by way of imitation and attraction. They 
reſemble good ſo nearly, that moſt people take them to be 
really good. Nay, virtue itſelf is alſo a precedent cauſe of 
evil; as many are envied for their wiſdom or juſtice: Which 
does not ariſe from the irreprovable power of virtue that in- 
duces all men to admire, and to love it. That is not good 
which is more advantageous to us, but that which is really ſo. 
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Nothing leſs, ſays he, than the 
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The Bleſſings of a virtuous Retirement. 


the wide world: But it is neither ſafe nor eaſy: 


SOS SS S85S88899999559599 
EPIST LE VI. 


How we come to the 
Knowledge of Virtue. A Diſtinction betwixt good and ho- 
neſt, A wiſe Man is ſatisfied with his Condition. 


JO opportunity of enquiring where you are, eſcapes me, 
what company you keep, and what you do: And! 

am very well ſatisfied that I can hear nothing about you, as 
it ſhews that you live retired. Not but I could truſt you with 
1t might 
hinder you, if it did not corrupt you. Therefore know, 
that I am always with you, and you are to live in ſuch a 
manner as if I both heard and ſaw you. Your letters are real 


| bleſſings to me, and the knowledge of your improvement 


gives me caſe even under the ſenſe of my own decay. Re- 
member I am old, and you are mortal. Be true to yourſelf, 
and examine yourſelf, whether you be of the ſame way of 
thinking to-day that you were yeſterday ; for that is a mark 
of true wiſdom. And allow me to tell you, that though 
change of mind be a ſign of imperfection, it is right at my 
age to unwill one day that which I willed another. And let 
me recommend it to your practice too, in many caſes; for the 
abatement of our appetites, and of our errors, is the beſt en- 
tertainment of mankind. It is for young men to gather know- 
ledge, and for old men to uſe it; And aſſure yourſelf that no 
man gives a fairer account of his time, than he that makes it 
his conſtant ſtudy, to make himſelf better. If you be in health, 


and think it worth your while to become the. maſter of your: 


ſelf; it is my deſire, and my advice, that you apply yourſel 
to wiſdom with your whole heart: And judge of your im: 
provement, not by what you ſpeak, or by what you write; 
but by the ſteadineſs of your mind, and the government 0 
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Geges; even for the ambition and intereſt of other people! 


And, ſhall not a man venture the croſſing of an intemperate 
luſt, for the conqueſt of himſelf? You do very well to be · 
take yourſelf to a private life; and better yet, in keeping of 
that privacy private. For, otherwiſe, your retreat would look 
like oſtentation: The greateſt actions of our lives are thoſe 
that we do in a receſs from buſineſs; Beſides, that there are 
ſome governments, and employments, that a man would not 
have any thing to do withal. And then it is to be conſider- 
ed, that publick offices, and commiſſions, are commonly 


bought without money; whereas the great bleſſings of time, 


and privacy coſt us nothing. Contemplation is undoubtedly 
the beſt entertainment of peace; and only a ſhorter cut to 
heaven itſelf: Over and above that, buſineſs makes us trouble- 
ſome to others, and unquiet to ourſelves; for, the end of one 
appetite, or deſign, -is the beginning of another. To ſay no- 
thing of the expence of time in vexatious attendances, and 
the danger of competitors. Such a man, probably, has more 
friends at court, than I have, a larger train, a fairer eſlate, 
more profitable offices, and more illuſtrious titles. Bur, what 
do I care to be overcome by men, in ſome caſes, ſo long as 
fortune is overcome by me in all? Theſe conſiderations ſhould 
have been earlier; for it is too late, in the arffcle of death, to 
project the happineſs of life, And yet there is no age better 
adapted to virtue, than that which comes by many experiments 


and long ſufferings, to the knowledge of it: For our luſts are 


then weak, and our judgment ſtrong; and wiſdom is the effect 
of time. | | 
SOME imagine, that we come to the knowledge of virtue 
by chance; (which were an indignity.) Others by obſerva- 
tion, and comparing matters of fact with one another: The 
underſtanding, by a kind of analogy, approving this or that, 
for good and honeſt, Theſe are two points, which others 
make wholly different; but the Stoicks only divide them. 
Some will have every thing to be good, that is beneficial to 
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us: As money, wine; and ſo lower, to the meaneſt things 
we uſe, And they reckon that to be honeſt, where there is 
a reaſonable diſcharge of a common duty: As reverence to a 
parent; tenderneſs to a friend; the expoſing of ourſelves for 
our country, and the regulating of our lives according to mo- 
deration and prudence. The Stoicks reckon them to be two; 


but ſo as to make hee two, yet, out of ove, They will have 


nothing to be good, but what is honeſt; nor any thing to be 
honeſt, but that which is good: So that in ſome ſort they are 
mixed, and inſeparable. There are ſome things that are nei. 
ther good, nor bad, as war, embaſly, juriſdiction : But theſe, 
in the laudable adminiftration of them, do, of doubtful, be. 
come good; which good is only a conſequent upon honeſty: 

But honeſty is good in itſelf, and the other flows from it, 
There are ſome actions that ſeem to us matter of benignity, 
humanity, generoſity, reſolution; which we are apt to admire, 
as perfect: And yet, upon farther examination, we find, that 
great vices were concealed under the appearance of eminent 
virtues: but yet many things ſeem to be good, that are evil; 
and evil, that are good; And the ſkill is to diſtinguiſh be- 
twixt things that are ſo much alike in ſhew, and ſo diſagree. 
ing in effeck. We are led to the underſtanding of virtue, by 
the congruity we find in ſuch and ſuch actions to nature and 
right reaſon: By the order, grace, and conſtancy of them; 
and by a certain majeſty, and greatneſs, that ſurpaſſes all o- 


ther things. From hence proceeds a happy life; to which 


nothing comes amiſs; but on the contrary, ever thing ſuc- 


ceeds to our wiſh. There is no wrangling with fortune; 


no being out of temper for accidents; whatſoever befalls me 
in my lot, and whether in appearance it be good or bad, it is 


God's will; and it is my duty to bear it. When a man bas 


once gotten a habit of virtue, all his actions are equal: He 
is conſtantly one and the ſame man; and he does well, not 


only upon counſel, but out of cuſtom alſo. Shall I tell you 


now, in a word, the ſum of human duty? Patience, where we 
are to ſuffer; and prudence, in things we do. It is a uſual 


| | bo 1 
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complaint in the world, that the things we enjoy are but few, 
tranſitory, and uncertain; ſo ungrateful a conſtruction do we 
make of the divine bounty. Hence it is, that we are nei- 
ther willing to die, nor contented to live; betwixt the fear 
of the one, and the hatred of the other. Hence it is, that 
we are continually ſhifting of counſels, and {till craving of 
more; becauſe that which we call felicity, is not able to fill 
us. And what is the reaſon, but that we are not yet come 
to that immenſe and inſuperable good, which leaves us no- 
thing farther to deſire? In that bleſſed eſtate we feel no want; 
we are abundantly ſatisfied with what we have; and what we 
have not, we do not regard; ſo that every thing is great, be- 
cauſe it is ſufficient. If we quit this hold, there will be no 
place for the offices of faith and piety: In the diſcharge 
whereof we muſt both ſuffer many things, that the world 
calls evil; and part with many things, which are generally 
accounted good. True joy is everlaſting; pleaſures are falſe, 
and fugitive. It is a great encouragement to well- doing that 
when we are once in the poſſeſhon of virtue, it is our own for 
ever. While I ſpeak this to you, I preſcribe to myſelf; what 
I write, I read; and reduce all my meditations to the order- 
ing of my own manners. There is nothing ſo mean, and or- 
dinary, but it is illuſtrated by virtue; and externals are of 
no more uſe to it, than the light of a candle to the glory of 
the ſun. | 

Ir is often objected to me, that I adviſe people to leave 
the world, to retire, and content themſelves with a good 
conſcience. But, what becomes of your precepts then (ſay 
they) that enjoin us to die in action? To whom I muſt an- 
ſwer, “ That I am never more in action, than when I am 
* alone in my ſtudy; where I have only locked up myſelf in 
private, to attend the buſineſs of the publick. I do not 
“ loſe ſo much as one day; nay, and part of the- night too 1 
** borrow for my book. When my eyes will ſerve me no 
© longer, I fall aſleep; and till then 1 work. I have retired. 


© myſelf, not only from men, but from buſineſs too; and 
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would pleaſe him, or the warm ſun in a froſty morning: 80 


fer health and ſtrength; and yet if I come to be viſited by 


- ought to do of all the appointments of Providence. So that 


310 EE Fr EE TH ET 
« my own, in the firſt place, to attend the ſervice of poſte. I bi 
6 rity; in hope that what I now write, my, in ſome mea. f. 
cc ſure, be Profitable to future generations.” | 

Bo r it is no new thing, I know, to calumniate virtue, and I 
good men; for fick eyes will not endure the light; but, like 
birds of night, they fly from it into their holes. Why does 


ſuch a man talk ſo much of his pHileſophy, and yet live ſplen- 


didly? Of contemning riches, life, health; and yet cheriſh, 9 
and maintain them with all poſſible care? Baniſhment, he 
ſays, is an idle name; and yet he can grow old within his 
own walls. He puts no difference betwixt a long life and a 
ſhort; and yet he ſpins out his own, as far as it will go. The 
thing is, he does not deſpiſe temporary bleſſings, ſo as to re- 
fuſe, or drive them away; but if they come, they are wel. ni 
come; if not, he will never break his heart for the want of in, 
them: He takes them into his houſe, not into his ſoul; and an 
he makes uſe of them, only as matter for his virtue to work c. 
upon, There is no doubt but a wiſe man may ſhew himſelf MW il 
better in riches, than in poverty: That is to ſay, his tempe- 
rance, his liberality, his magnificence, providence and pru- 
dence will be more conſpicuous. He will be a wiſe man 
ſtill, if he ſhould want a leg or an arm; but yet he had ra- 
ther be perfect. Riches pleaſe him, as a fair wind at ſea 


that things which we call indifferent, have {till their value, 
and ſome greater than others: But with this difference, be- 
twixt philoſophers and the common people; riches are the 
ſervants of the one, and the maſters of the other. If they 
depart from the one, they carry away nothing but themſelves; 
but from the other they take away the very heart and peace 
of the poſſeſſor. If I might have my choice, I would pre. 


pain or fickneſs I would endeavour to improve them to my 
advantage, by making a righteous judgment of them; as | 


as they are not good in themſelves, neither are they evil; 
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but matter of exerciſe for our virtues of anne and re- 
ſignation. 


nd eee eee. 
EPISTLE VII. 


Des 

py Of impertinent Studies and impertinent Men. Philoſophers 
* the beſt Companions. | | 
his 

da E who conſiders the buſineſs of life and death duly, 
he will find he has little time to ſpare from that ſtudy: 
re. And yet how we trifle our hours away upon impertinent 


el. W niceties and cavils! Will I be ever the honeſter for obſery- 
of ing Plato's imaginary ideas? They are both void of certainty 
1d and ſubſtance. A mouſe is a ſyllable; but a ſyllable dees not eat 
cheeſe : therefore a mouſe does not eat cheeſe. Oh! theſe chil- 
et MI diſh follies! Is it for this that we ſpend our blood, and our 
good humour, and grow grey in our cloſets? We are a jeſt- 
ing, when we ſhould be helping the miſerable, as well our- 
ſelves as others. There is no ſporting with men in diſtreſs. 
The felicity of mankind depends upon the counſel of philo- 
ſophers. Let us rather conſider what nature has made ſu- 
perfluous, and what neceſſary: How eaſy our conditions are, 
and how delicious that life, which 1s governed by reaſon, ra- 
ther than opinion. There are impertinent ſtudies as well as 
impertinent men. Didymus the grammarian wrote 4000 
books; wherein he is much concerned to diſcover where Ho- 
mer was born; who was ZEneas's true mother; and whether 
Anacreon was the greater whoremaſter or drunkard: With 
other fopperies, that a man would labour to forget, if he knew 
them. Is it not an important queſtion, which of the two was 
firſt, the mallet, or the tongs? Some people are extremely in- 
quiſitive to know how many oars Ulyſſes had: Which was 
firſt written, the Iliads or the Odyſſes; or if they were both 
1; done by the fame hand? A man is never a jot the more 
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learned for this curioſity, but much the more troubleſome. 


Am I ever the more juſt, the more moderate, valiant, or li. 
beral, for knowing that Curius Dentatus was the firſt that car- 
ried elephants in triumph? Teach me my duty to Providence, 
to my neighbour, and to myſelf; To diſpute, with Socrates; 
to doubt, with Carneades; to ſet up my reſt, with Epicurus; 
to govern my appetites, with the Stoicks; and to renounce 
the world, with the Cynick. What a deal of buſineſs there 
is, firſt, to make Homer a philoſopher; and, ſecondly, in what 
claſs to range him? One will have him to be a Stoick, a 
friend to virtue, and an enemy to pleaſure; preferring hone- 
ity even to immortality itſelf; Another makes him an Epi. 
curean; one that loves his quiet, and to ſpend his time in 
good company: Some are poſitive in it, that. he was a Peri. 
patetick; and others, that he was a Sceptick. But it is clear, 
that in being all theſe things, he was not any one of them, 
Theſe divided opinions do not at all hinder us from agreeing 
upon the main, that he was a wiſe man. Let us therefore 
apply ourſelves to thoſe things that made him ſo, and even let 
the reſt be as it 1s. 

IT was a pleaſant humour of Calvicius Sabinus, a rich 
man, and one that managed a very good fortune with a very 
ill grace. He had neither wit, nor memory; but would fain 
paſs for a learned man, and ſo took ſeveral into his family; 
and whatſoever they knew, he aſſumed to himſelf. There 
are a ſort of people, that are never well but at theatres, ſpec- 
tacles, and publick places; men of buſineſs, but it is only in 
their faces; for they wander up and down without any de- 
ſign; like piſmires, eager and empty; and every thing they 
do, 1s only as it happens. This is an humour, which a man 
may call a kind of reſtleſs lazineſs. Others you ſhall have, 
that are always in haſte, as if they were crying fire, or run- 
ning for a midwife; and all this hurry, perhaps, only to falute 
ſomebody, that had no mind to take notice of them; or ſome 
ſuch trivial errand. At night, when they come home tired 
and weary, aſk them why they went out? Where they have 
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boen? And what they have done? It is a very flender account 
they are able to give you; and yet the next day they take the 
ſame jaunt over again: This is a kind of phantaſtical indu- 
ſtry, a great deal of pains taken to no purpoſe at all: Ten- 
ty viſits made, and no body at home (they themſelves leaſt of 
all:) They that have this vice are commonly hearkners, tale- 
bearers, newſmongers, medlers in other people's affairs, and 
curious after ſecrets, which a man can neither ſafely hear, 
nor report. Theſe men of idle employment, that run up 
and down, continually vexing others, and themſelves too; 
that thruſt themſelves into all companies; what do they get 
by it? One man is aſleep, another at ſupper, a third in com- 


pany, a fourth in haſte, a fifth gives them the ſlip: and when 


their folly has gone the round, they cloſe up the day with 
ſhame and repentance. Whereas Zeno, Pythagoras, Demo- 
critus, Ariſtotle, Theophraſtus, and all the patrons of phi- 
phy, and virtue; they are always at leiſure, and chearful; 
familiar, profitable; a man never comes away empty-handed 
from them; but, full of comfort, and ſatisfaction; they make 
all paſt ages preſent to us; or us their contemporaries. The 
doors of thoſe men are open, night and day; and in their 
converſation there is neither danger, treachery, nor expence; 
but we are the wiſer, the happier, and the richer for it. How 
happily does a man ſpend his time in this company, where he 
may adviſe in all the diſhculties of life! Here is counſel with- 
out reproach, and praiſe without flattery, We may chuſe 
our friends, but not our parents. In this manner mortality 
will reſemble immortality: The remembrance of time paſt 
makes it to be our own; the preſent, by uſe; and the future 
by providence and foreſight. That only may properly be ſaid 
to be the long life, that draws all ages into one; and that a 
ſhort one, that forgets the paſt, neglects the preſent, and 1s 


ſollicitous for the future. But it is of no effect to know 


what Plato or Zeno ſaid, unleſs we make it all our own by ha- 


bit and practice, and improve both the world, and ourſelves, 
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by an example * life anſwerable to the N they have 
lun us. 
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EP IS TS E VIII. 


Againſt Singularity of Manners and Behaviour, 


to be particular in their dreſs and manner, for no 
other reaſon, but to be taken notice of. Some like to wear 
coarſe cloaths, and dreſs themſelves in a ſlovenly manner; 
neglect their head and beard, ſleep upon the ground, and 
_ openly defy the want of money. And what occaſions this, 
but vanity? A wiſe man will keep himſelf free of all theſe 
fooleries, without being particular. But do you imagine this 
will ſecure him? I cannot aſſure him of it, more than I can 
promiſe health to a temperate man, though the probability is 
great. A philoſopher has enough to do to ſtand right in the 
world, let him be never fo modeſt: And his outſide ſhall be 
ſtill like that of other people, let them be never ſo unlike 
within, His garments ſhall be neither rich nor ſordid. No 
matter for arms, motto's, and other curioſities upon his plate: 
But he ſhall not yet make it a matter of conſcience to have 

no plate at all. He that likes an earthen veſſel as well as 
ſilver, bas not a greater mind than he that uſes plate, and e- 
ſteems it as dirt. It is our duty to live better than the com- 
mon people, but not in oppoſition to them; as if philoſophy 
were a faction; for by ſo doing, inſtead of reforming and 
gaining upon them, we drive them away; and when they 
find it unreaſonable to imitate us in all things, they will i- 
mitate us in nothing. Our buſineſs muſt be to live accord- 
ing to nature, and to own the ſenſe of outward things with 
other people: Not to torment the body; and, with exclama- 
tions againſt that which is ſweet and cleanly, to delight in 


\ [ ANY people are of ſuch a temper, that they chuſe 
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dirtineſs; and to uſe, not only a coarſe, but a ſlovenly and 
offenſive diet. Wiſdom preaches temperance, not mortifica- 
tion; and a man may be a very good huſband, without being 
a loven. He that ſteers a middle courſe, betwixt virtue and 
popularity; that is to ſay, betwixt good manners and diſcre- 
tion, ſhall gain both approbation and reverence. But, what 
if a man governs himſelf in his cloaths, in his diet, in his bp 
exerciſes as he ought to do? It is not that his garments, his * 
meat, and drink, or his walking, are things ſimply good; but 
uſe WM it is the tenor of a man's life; and the conformity of it ta 
no nature, and right reaſon. Philaſaphy obliges us to humanity, 
ear ſociety, and the ordinary uſe of external things. It is not a 
er; ching to pleaſure the people with, or to amuſe an idle hour; 


5 


have 


nd but a ſtudy for the ſorming the mind, and the guidance of SE 
1s, human life. And a wiſe man ſhould alſo hve as he convefſes, - 
eſe and in all caſes be like himſelf, and in the firſt place, ſet a 
1s value upon himſelf, before he can pretend to become valu- 
an able to others. As well our good deeds, as our evil, come 
is home to us at laſt; he that is charitable, makes others ſo by 
he W his example, and finds the comfort of that charity when he 7 
be wants it himſelf. He that is cruel, ſeldom finds mercy. It - 
ce is a hard matter for a man to be both popular, and virtuous; 1 
0 for he muſt be like the people that would oblige them: And 
+ the kindneſs of diſhoneſt men 1s not to be acquired by honeſt 
e means. He lives by reaſon, not by cuſtom; he ſhuns the 
19 very diſcourſe of the intemperate, and ambitious. He knows 
- the danger of great examples of wickedneſs, and that publick 


errors impoſe upon the world, under the authority of prece- 
dents; for they take for granted, that they are never out of 
the way, ſo long as they keep the road. 

As we are liable to dangers, a wiſe man ſhould always 
have his virtue ready to encounter them; whether loſs of 
friends, ſickneſs, pain, poverty, he {till is firm. Every thing 
ſurprizes a fool; he either makes no reſiſtance, or very little; 
he will neither be adviſed by others, nor be attentive to him- 
ſelf: He thinks philoſophy not worth his while, and is ſatiſ- 
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fied if he can but be eſteemed a good man amongſt the com. 
mon people. 
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EPISTLE IX. 


The 2 mgs of a firong Mind in a weak Body ; with ſome of 
Seneca's pertinent Reflections upon his own Ages 


NEED fay nothing of Claranus's age, when I tell you 

he was my ſchool- fellow. You would not imagine how 
youthful and ſtrong his mind is, and the continual conflict 
that it has with his body. They were not well matched, ex- 
cept to ſhew that generoſity may be concealed under any 
ſhape. He has ſurmounted all difficulties, and from the con- 
tempt of himſelf, is advanced to the contempt of every thing 
elſe. When I take a narrow view of him, his body appears 
as firm to me as his mind. If nature could have brought 
we ſoul naked into the world, perhaps ſhe would have done 
: But yet ſhe does a greater thing, in exalting that ſoul a- 
. every impediment of the fleſh. It is a great happineſs, 
to preſerve the force of the mind, in the decay of the body; 
and to ſee the loſs of appetite more than requited with the 
love of virtue. But whether I owe this comfort to my age, 
or to wiſdom, is the queſtion, And whether, if I could a- 
ny longer, I would not ſtil! do the ſame things over again, 
which IT ought not to do. If age had no other pleaſure than 
this, that it neither cares for any thing, nor ſtands in need 
of any thing; it were a great ons to me, to have left all my 
painful and troubleſome luſts behind me. Bur, It is uneaſy, 
you will ſay, to be always afraid of death. As if that apprehen- 
fon did not concern a young man as well as an old; or that 
death only called us, according to our years. I am however 
benolden to my old age, that has now confined me to my 
bed; and put me out of condition of doing thoſe things any 
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longer, which I ſhould nr do. The leſs my mind has to do 
with my body, the better. And if age puts an end to my 
defires, and does the buſineſs of virtue, there can be no rea- 
ſon for complaint; nor can there be any gentler end, than to 
melt away in a ſort of diſſolution, Where fire meets with 
oppoſition, and matter to work. upon, it is furious, and rages; 
but where it finds no fuel, as in old age, it goes out quietly, 
ſor want of nouriſhment. Nor is the body the ſettled habi- 
tation of the mind; but a temporary lodging, which we are 
to leave Wa the maſter of the houſe pleaſes. Neither 
does the ſoul, when it has left the body, any longer care what 
becomes of the carcaſe, and the ſeveral parts of it, than a man 
does for the ſhavings of his beard under the hand of the bar- 
her. There is not any thing that expoſes a man to more vex- 
ation, and reproach, than too much love of the body: For 
ſenſe neither looks forward, nor backward, but only upon the 
preſent: Nor does it judge of good, or evil; or foreſee con- 
ſequences, which give a connection to the order and ſeries 
of things, and to the unity of life. Not but that every man 
has naturally a love for his own body, as poor people love 
eren their own beggarly cottages; they are old acquaintan- 
ces, and loth to part: And I am not againſt the indulging 
of it neither; provided that I make not myſelf a ſlave to it; 
for he that ſerves it, has many maſters. Beſide that, we 
are in conſtant diforder: One while with gripes, pains in 
the head, tooth-ach, gout, ſtone, defluctions; ſome time with 
tes much blood, other while with foo little: And yet this frail 
and putrid body of ours, values itſelf as if it were immortal. 
We put no bounds to our hopes, our avarice, our ambition. 
The fame man is Vatinius to-day, and Cato to-morrow : This 
hour as luxurious as Apicius, and the next as temperate as 
Tuberio: Now, for a miſtreſs; then for a wife: Imperious 
this hour; ſervile the next: Thrifty, and prodigal; laborious, 
and voluptuous by turns. But till the goods, or the ills of 
the body, do but concern the body (which is peeviſh, ſour, 
1d anxious) without any effect upon a well-compoſed mind. 
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I was the other day at my villa, and complaining of my 
charge of repairs: My bailiff told me, It was not his fault; 
for the houſe was old, and he had much ado to heep it from fal. 
ting down. (Well, thought I) And what am I myſelf they, 
that ſaw the laying of the firſt flone? In the gardens, I found 
the trees as much out of order, the boughs knotted and vi. 
thered, and their bodies over-run with moſs. This would nyt 
have been (faid I) if you had trenched them, and watered then, 
as you o have done. By my ſoul, maſter (ſays the poct 
fellow) I have done what I could: But, alas! they are all d- 
fards, and ſpent. What am I then (thought I to myſelf) thatMl » 
planted all theſe trees with my own hands? And then I come ir 
to recollect that age itſelf is not yet without its pleaſures, if l 
we did but know how to uſe them; and that the beſt morſe] 2! 
is reſerved for the laſt; Or at worſt, it is equivalent to the 
enjoying of pleaſures, not to ſtand in need of any. I thin Ml A 
it was but yeſterday that I went to ſchool, Bot time goes ju 
faſter with an old man, than with a young: Perhaps becauſe 
he reckons more upon it. There is hardly any man fo old, th 
but he may hope for one day more yet; and the longeſt lite Pa 


is but a multiplication of days, of hours, nay, of moments, Fo 
Our fate is ſet, and the firſt breath we draw is but the fil In 
ſtep towards the laſt. Cauſes depend upon each other, and ha 
both public and private affairs are only a long connection of bu 
providential appointments. Our lives all vary, but they tend it! 
to the fame iſſue. Nature may uſe her own bodies as ſhe * l 
Will, but a good man has this comfort, that nothing he can def 
call his own will perith with him. What muft be /ball be; the 
it is difagreeable to be forced to do any thing, but an eaſy Ef 

eal 


compliance makes every thing agreeable. 
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EPISTLE-X. 


Cuflom is a great Affair. We ſhould check our Paſſions in time. 
Involuntary Motions are invincible. 


USTOM makes every thing eaſy to us. Some men 
never laugh; others abftain entirely from women, 

wine, and almoſt ſleep, We loſe the uſe of our legs by uſ- 
ing a coach much; ſo muſt be infirm to be faſhionable. Some 
are ſo plunged in pleaſures, that they cannot be happy with- 
out them, which makes them miſerable. - That which was 
ſuperfluous at firſt, is necefſary now; but their unhappineſs 
appears to be incurable, when ſenſuality has laid hold of the 
judgment, and wickedneſs is become habitual. Nay, ſome 
there are, that both hate, and perſecute virtue; and that is 
the laſt act of deſperation. It is much eaſier to check our 
paſhons in the beginning, than to ſtop them in their courſe ; 
For, if reaſon could not prevent us at firſt, they will go on 
in deſpite of us. The Stoicks will not ſuffer a wiſe man to 
have any paſhons at all. The Peripateticks temper them; 
but that mediocrity is altogether falſe, and unprofitable. And 
it is all one, as if they ſaid, that we may be a little mad, or 
a little ſick, If we give any ſort of allowance to ſorrow, fear, 
defires, perturbations, it will not be in our power to reſtrain 
them. They are fed from abroad, and will increaſe with 
their cauſes. And if we yield never ſo little to them, the 
leaſt diſorder works upon the whole body. It is not my pur- 
pole all this while, wholly to take away any thing, that is ei- 
the neceſſary, beneficial, or delightful to human life; but, to 
take that away, which may be vicious in it. When I forbid 
you to defire any thing, I am yet content, that you may be 
willing to have it. So that I allow you the ſame things: And 
thoſe very pleaſures will have a better reliſh too, when they 
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are enjoyed with anxiety; and when you come to command 
thoſe appetites, which before you ſerved. It is natural, you 
will ſay, to weep for the loſs of a friend; to be moved at the 
ſenſe of a good, or ill report, and to be melancholy in adver. | * 
fity. All this I grant you; And there is no vice, but ſome. 
thing may be ſaid for it. At firſt, it is tractable and mo. 
deſt; but if we give it entrance, we ſhall hardly get it out 
again. As it goes on, it gathers ſtrength, and become 
quickly ungovernable. It cannot be denied, but that all af. 1 


fections flow from a kind of natural principle; and that it i; c 
our duty to take care of ourſelves; but it is then our duty if 
- alſo, nor to be over indulgent. Nature has mingled pleaſures, a 
even with things moſt neceſſary; not that we ſhould value * 
them for our own ſakes, but to make thoſe things which we 1 
cannot live without, to be more acceptable to us. If we eſ- wy 
teem the pleaſure for itſelf, it turns to luxury; it is not the Ig 
buſineſs of nature to raiſe hunger, or thirſt, but to extinguiſh di 
them. fr 
As there are ſome natural 3 that by care, and in. _ 
duſtry, may be ſubdued; ſo there are others, that are invin- MM 
\cible: As for a man that values not his own blood, to faint ch 
th 


at the fight of another man's. Involuntary motions are in. 
ſuperable, and inevitable; as the flaring of the hair at il 

news; bluſhing at a ſcurrilous diſcourſe ; ſwimming of the of 
head upon the fight of a precipice, &c. Who can read the 
ſtory of Clodius's expelling Cicero, :1d Anthony's Killing of 
him, the cruelties of Marius, and the proſcriptions of Sylla, 
without being affected at it? The ſound of a trumpet, the 
picture of any thing that is horrid, the ſpectacle of an execu- 
tion, ſtrikes the mind, and works upon the imagination. 
Some people are very ſubject to ſweat, to tremble, to ſtam- 
mer; their very teeth will chatter in their heads, and their 
lips quiver; and eſpecially in publick aſſemblies. Theſe are 
natural infirmities; and it is not all the reſolution in the 
world, that can ever maſter them. Some redden when they 
are angry; of this kind was Sylla, and when the blood fluſt 
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ed into his face, you might be ſure he had malice in his heart. 


Pompey, on the other ſide, (that hardly ever ſpake in pub- 


lick without a bluſh) had a wonderful ſweetneſs of nature; 
and it did exceedingly well with him. Your comedians will 


repreſent fear, ſadneſs, anger, and the like; but when they 


come to a baſhful modeſty, though they will give you hum- 
bleneſs of looks, ſoftneſs of ſpeech, and downcalt eyes, to the 
very life, yet they can never come to expreſs a bluſh; for it 
is a thing neither to be commanded, nor hindered; bur it 
comes and goes of its own accord. The courſe of nature is 
ſmooth, and eaſy; but when we come to croſs it, we ſtrive 
againſt the ſtream. It is not for one man to act another 
man's part. For nature will quickly return, and take off the 
maſk, There is a kind of ſacred inſtinct that moves us. E- 
ven the worſt have a ſenſe of virtue. We are not ſo much 
ignorant, as careleſs, Whence comes 1t, that grazing beaſts 
diſtinguiſh wholeſome plants from deadly? A chicken is a- 
fraid of a kite, and not of a gooſe, or a peacock, which is 
much bigger: a bird, of a cat, and not of a dog. This is 
impulſe, and not experiment. The cells of bees, and the 
webs of ſpiders, are not to be imitated by art, but it is nature 
that teaches them. The ſtage-player has his geſtures and 
actions in readineſs; but this is only an improvement by art, 


of what nature teaches them; who is never at a loſs for the 


uſe of herſelf. We are born with this knowledge; and we 
have it by a natural inſtitution; which is no other, than a na- 
tural /gick. We brought the ſeeds of wiſdom itſelf. There 
is the goodneſs of God, and that of man; the one is immor- 
tal, the other mortal; the one is perfected by nature, the o- 
ther by ſtudy, 
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EPISTLE XI. 


Me are divided in ourſelves, and conſound good and evil. 


HAT men are commonly unſatisfied with the world, 

is not to be wondered at; ſince there is not one man 

of a thouſand that agrees with himſelf; and that 1s the occa- 

fion of all our miſery; only we are pleaſed to charge our 

own vices upon the ill- nature of fortune. We are either 

puffed up with pride, racked with deſires, diſſolved in plea- 
ſures, or blaſted with cares; and what compleats our wretch- 

edneſs, we are never alone, but in perpetual conflict with 

our luſts. Every accident ſtartles us: we are frightened at 
our very ſhadows. Lucretius ſays, that we are as much a- 
raid in the light, as children in the dark; but I fay, that we 
are altogether in darkneſs, without any light at all, and we 
run on blindfold, without fo much as groping our way ; which 
raſbneſs in the dark, is the worft fort of madneſs. He that is 
in his way, is in hope of coming to his journey's end; but 
error is endleſs. Let every man therefore examine his de- 
fires, whether they be according to rectified nature or not, 
That man's mind can never be right, whoſe actions diſagree. 
We muſtnot live by chance; for there can beno virtue without 
deliberation and election. And, where we cannot be cer- 
tain, let us follow that which is moſt hopeful, and probable. 
Faith, juſtice, piety, fortitude, prudence, are venerable, and 
the poſſeſſions only of good men; but a plentiful eſtate, a 
brawny arm, and a firm body, are frequently the portion of the 
wicked. The perfection of human nature, is that ſtate, 
which ſupports itſelf, and fo is out of the fear of falling. It 
is a great weakneſs for a man to value himſelf upon any 
thing, wherein he ſhall be outdone by fools, and beaſts, 
We are to conſider health, ftrength, beauty, and ſuch like 
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advantages, only as ad ventitious comforts: we may preſerve 
them with care, provided that we be always ready to quit 
them without trouble. There is a pleaſure in wickedneſs, 
as well as in virtue, and there are ſome people that take a 
glory in it too; wherefore our anceſtors preſcribed us the 
beſt life, and not the moſt plentiful; and allowed us pleaſure 
for a companion, but not for a guide. We do frequently 
take the inſtruments of happineſs for the happineſs itſelf; 
and reſt upon thoſe matters, that are but in the way to it. 
That man only lives compoſed, who thinks of every thing 
that may happen before he feels it. But this 1s not yet to 
adviſe, either neglect, or indifference; for I would avoid a- 
ny thing that may hurt me, where T may honorably do it. 
But yet I would conſider the worſt of things before- hand. 
Examine the hope, and the fear; and where things are un- 
certain, favour yourſelf, and believe that which you had ra- 
ther ſhonld come to paſs. There are not many men that 
know their own minds, but in the very inſtant of willing any 
thing. We are for one thing to-day, another thing to-mor- 
row; ſo that we live and die, without coming to any reſo- 
Jution : ſtill ſeeking that elſewhere, which we may give our- 
ſelves; that is to ſay, a good mind. And, in truth, we do 
perſuade ourſelves, that in feveral cafes we do defire the 
thing, which effectually we do not deſire. And all this, for 
want of laying down ſome certain principles, to make judg- 
ment inflexible and ſteady. When we do an evil, it is ei- 
ther for fear of great evil, or in hope of ſuch a good, as may 
more than balance that evil. So that we are here diſtracted 
betwixt the duty of finiſhing our purpoſe, and the fear of 
miſchief and danger. This infirmity muſt be diſcharged. 
In the purſuit of pleaſures, we ſhould conſider, that there are 
not only ſenſual, but ſad pleaſures alſo, which tranſport the 
mind with adoration, (though they do not tickle the ſenſes) 
give us a veneration ſor thoſe virtues that exerciſe them- 
telves in ſweat and blood. All true goods hold an affinity 
and friendſhip one with another; and they are equal; but 
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falſe ones have in them much of vanity; they are large and 
ſpecious to the eye; but upon examination, they want 
weight. Now, though virtues are all alike, they may yet be 
diſtinguiſhed into deſirable, and admirable; virtues of pa- 
tience, and of pleaſure: but, in the matter of common acci- 
dents, there is nothing which is truly worthy either of our 
joy, or of our fear. For reaſon is immoveable; does not 
ſerve but command our ſenſes. What is pleaſure, but a low 
and brutiſh thing? Glory is vain, and volatile; poverty only 
hard to him that does not reſiſt it; ſuperſtition is a frantick 
error, that fears where it ſhould love; and rudely invades 
where it ſhould reverentially worſhip. Death itſelf is no e- 
vil at all, but the common benefit and right of nature. There 
is a great difference betwixt thoſe things which are good in 
common opinion, and thoſe which are ſo in reality: the for— 
mer have the name of good things, but not the property: 
they may befall us, but they do not ſtick by us: and they 
may be taken away without either pain to us, or diminution, 
We may uſe them, but not truſt in them; for, they are only 
depoſited; and, they muſt, and will forſake us. The only 
treaſure is that, which fortune has no power over: and the 
greater it is, the leſs envy it carries with it. Let our vices 
die before us, and let us diſcharge ourſelves of our dear: 
bought pleaſures, that hurt us, as well paſt, as to come; for 
they are followed with repentance, as well as our fins. 
There is neither ſubſtance in them, nor truth; for a man can 
never be tired of truth; but there is a ſatiety in error, The 
former 1s always the ſame, but the latter is various; and if a 
man looks near it, he may ſee through it. Beſides that, the 
poſſeſſions of a wiſe man are maintained with eaſe. He has 
no need of ambaſſadors, armies, and caſtles; but like God 
himſelf, he does his buſineſs without either noiſe or tumult. 
Nay, there is ſomething ſo venerable, and ſacred in virtue, 
that if we do but meet with any thing which reſembles it, 
the very counterfeit pleaſes us. By the help of philsſophy 
the ſoul gives the flip to the body, and refreſhes itſelf in hear 
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ven. Pleaſures, at beſt, are ſhort-lived; but the delights of 


virtue are ſecure and perpetual. Only we muſt watch, labour, 
and attend it ourſelves, For it is a buſineſs not to be done 


by a deputy. Nor is it properly a virtue to be a little bet- 


ter than the worſt, Will any man boaſt of his eyes becauſe 
they tell him that the ſun ſhines? Neither is he preſently a 
good man, that thinks ill of the bad. For wicked men do 
that alſo; and it is perhaps the greateſt puniſhment of fin, 
the diſpleaſure that it gives to the author of it. The ſaddeſt 
caſe of all this 1s, when we become enamoured of our ruin, 
and make wickedneſs our ſtudy; when vice has got a repu- 
tation; and when the diſſolute have loſt the only good thing 
they had in their exceſſes, the ſhame of offending. And yet 
the lewdeſt part of aur corruptions is in private; which, if 
any body had looked on, we ſhould never have committed. 
Therefore let us bear the idea of ſome great perſon for whom 
we have a very great reſpect, in our minds, and his authority 
will conſecrate the very ſecret of our ſouls; and not only 
make us mend our manners, but in time render us good ex- 
amples to others, and venerable to ourſelves. Did we but 
continually think of Scipio and Lælius, we ſhould not dare to 
tranſgreſs. Why do we not then make ourſelves ſuch per- 
ſons as we dare not offend when they are preſent ? 
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Tre Novelty of Things does not move us, for want of nat un- 
der/tanding the Reaſon of them. 


1 E whole ſubject of natural philsfophy falls under theſe 
three heads; the heavens, air, and earth. The firſt 
treats of the nature of the ſtars; their form and magnitude; 
the ſubſtance of the heavens, whether ſolid or not; and 
whether they move of their own accord, or are moved by a- 
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ny other thing; if the ſtars are below them, or fixed in 
their orbs; what way the fun divides the ſeaſons of the 
year; and ſuch like. The ſecond part inquires into the rea. 


ſon of things betwixt the heavens and the earth, as clouds, 


rain, ſnow, thunder, and whatſoever the air does or ſuffers, 
The third handles matters that have a regard to the earth; 
as the difference of ſoil, minerals, metals, plants, groves, &c, 
But theſe are conſuderations quite foreign to our purpoſe, in 
the nature of them: though they may be of very proper and 
pertinent application. There is not any man ſo brutal, and 
low in the world, but his ſoul is rouſed, and carried up to 
higher matters and thoughts, upon the appearance of any 


new light from heaven, What can be more worthy of ad- 


miration than the ſun, and the ſtars in their courſes, and glo- 
ry? and yet ſo long as nature goes on in her common way, 
there is nobody takes notice of them: But when any thing 
falls out beyond expectation and cuſtom, what a gazing, 
pointing, and queſtioning is there preſently about it! the 
people gather together, and are at their wits end; not fo 


much at the importance of the matter, as at the novelty. E- 


very meteor ſets people agog to know the meaning of it, and 
what 1t portends; and whether it be a ſtar or a. prodigy: fo 
that it is worth the while to enquire into the nature, and phi- 
loſopby of theſe lights, (though not the buſineſs of this place) 
that by diſcovering the reaſon, we may overcome the appre- 
henſion of them. There are many things which we know to 
be, and yet we know nothing at all of what they are. Is it 
not the mind that moves us, and reſtrains us? But, what that 
ruling power is, we do no more underſtand, than we know 
where it is. One will have it to be a ſpirit: another will 
have it to be a divine power; ſome only a ſubtile air: others 
an incorporal being: and ſome again will have it to be only 
blood, and heat. Nay, ſo far is the mind from a perfect un- 
derſtanding of other things, that it is ſtill in ſearch of itſelf. 
It is not long fince we came to find out the. cauſes of eclip- 
fes: and farther experience will bring more things to light, 
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which are yet in the dark; but one age is too little for ſo 


many diſcoveries. It muſt be the work of ſucceſſors, and 
poſterity; and the time will come, when we ſhall wonder 
that mankind fhould be ſo long ignorant of things that lay fo 
long open, and fo eaſy to be known; truth 1s offered to all; 
but we muſt yet ſatisfy ourſelves with what is already found; 
and leave ſome truths to be retrieved by after-ages. 'The ex- 
act truth of things is only known to God; but it is yet law- 
ful for us to enquire, and to conjecture, though not with too 
much confidence: nor yet altogether without hope. In the 
firſt place however, let us learn things neceſſary; and if we 
have any time to ſpare, we may apply it to ſuperſſuities. 
Way do we concern ourſelves about things which poſſi- 
bly may happen, and probably not? Let us rather provide a- 
gainſt thoſe dangers that watch us, and lie in wait for us. To 
ſuffer ſhipwreck, or to be cruſhed with the ruin of a houſe; 
thcſe are great misfortunes, but they rarely happen. The 
deadly, and the hourly danger that threatens human lite, is 
from one man to another. Other calamities do commonly 
give us ſome warning: the ſmoke gives us notice of a fire; 
the clouds bid us provide for a ſtorm; but human malice hag 
no prognoſtick; and the nearer it is, the fairer it looks. There 
is no truſt to the countenance; we carry the ſhapes of men, 
and the hearts of beaſts. Nay, we are worſe than beaſts; for 
a beaſt has only no reaſon at all; but the other is perverted, 
and turns his reafon to his miſchief. Beſides that, all the 
hurt which they do, is out of fear, or hunger; but man takes 
delight in deſtroying his own ſpecies. From the danger we 
are in from men, we may conſider our duty to them: and 
take care that we neither do, nor ſuffer wrong, It is but 
human, to be troubled at the misfortunes of another, and to 


rejoice at his proſperity. And, it is likewiſe prudent, to be- 


think ourſelves what we are to do, and what we ate to avoid; 
by which means we may keep ourſelves from being either 
harmed, or deceived. The things that moſt provoke one 
man to do hurt to another, are hope, envy, hatred, fear, and 
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contempt; but contempt is the ſlighteſt. Nay, many men 
have betaken themſelves to it for their ſecurity. There is no 
doubt, but he that is contemned, ſhall be trod upon; but 
then his enemy paſſes over him as unworthy of his anger. 
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Every Man is the Artificer of his own Fortune. Juſtice 


and Injuſtice. 


HE chief purport of the queſtion betwixt you and 
me, is this; whether a man had better part with him- 


ell, or ſomething elſe that belongs to him? And it is eaſily re- 


ſolved in all competitions betwixt the goods of ſenſe and for- 
tune; and thoſe of honour, and conſcience. Thoſe things 
which all men covet, are but ſpecious outſides; and there is 
nothing in them of real ſatisfaction. Nor is there any thing 
ſo hard, and rerrible in the contrary, as the vulgar imagine; 
only the word calamity has an ill reputation in the world; 


and the very name is more grievous than the hing itſelf. 


W hat have I to complain of, if I can turn that to N 
which others reckon a miſery? A wiſe man either repels, or 
elects, as he fees the matter before him, without ſearing the 
ill which herejects, or admiring what he chuſes, He is never 
ſurpriſed; but in the midſt of plenty be prepares for poverty; 
as a prudent prince does for war, in the depth of peace. Our 
condition is good enough, if we make the beſt of it; and our 
telicity is in our own power. Things that are adventit i715, 
have no effect upon him, that ſtudies to mate ſure of his happi- 
neſs within himſelf. Every man ſhould ſtand upon his e 
againſt fortune; and take moſt heed. to himſelf when ſhe 
[peaks him faireſt. All the. advantage ſhe gets upon us, is 


at unawares; whereas he that is provided for her, and ſtands 
the ſyſt ſhock, carries the day. It is not with common ac» 
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cidents of life, as with fire, and ſword, that burn and cut all 
alike; but misfortunes work more or lefs, according to the 
weakneſs, or reſolution of the patient. He that grieves for the 
loſs of caſual comſorts, ſhall never want occaſion of forrow. We 
fay generally that every man has his weak ſide : but allow me 
to tell you, that he that maſters one vice, may maſter all the 
reſt. He that ſubdues avarice, may conquer ambition. It 
is not for philoſophy to excuſe vices. The patient has little 
hopes of health, when the phyſician preicribes intemperance : 
though I know, on the other fide, that he that does any 
thing above the common, does but ſet up himſelf for a mark 
to malevolence, and envy. Where laws are neglected, cor- 
ruptions mult inevitably be introduced: for the authority of 
virtue is ſhaken. And what are /aws, but only precepts 
mingled with Zhreats? With this difference, that the for- 
mer deter us from wickedneſs, and the latter adviſe us to 
virtue. A preamble, methinks, derogates from the honour 
of a law, which ought to be ſhort and clear; and to com- 
mand, without ſuffering any expoſtulation. It is a flat, and 
an idle thing, a law with a prologue. Let me only. be 
told my duty, and I am not to diſpute, but to obey. 

IF I have not. acquitted myſelf of my laſt promiſe to 
vou; know, that in all promiſcs, there is a tacit reſerve; 
Vl can; if 1 ought: or, if things remain in the ſame late: 
ſo that by the change of circumſtances, my obligation is void. 
I know very well the bonds of juſtice; and yet the practices 


of the world to the contrary. There are no greater exacters 


of faith, than the perſidious; no greater perſecutors of falſ- 
hood, than the perjurious. He that loves his neighbour's 
wife, and for that very reaſon, becauſe ſhe is another man's, 
tocks up his own. The wickedneſs of other men we have al- 
ways in our ſight, but we caſt our own over our ſhoulders. 
A worie father chaſtiſes a better ſon: he that denies nothing 
to his own luxury, will forgive nothing in another man's. 
A tviant is offended at bloodſhed; the ſacrilegious puniſhes 
theft, and che greater part of the world quarrels rather with 
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the offender, than with the offence. It is very ſeldom, that 
either the joy or the benefit of an eſtate injuriouſly gotten, 
continues long. Men go together by the ears about the booty, 
and. we pay dear for things of ſmall value. We live and die, 
lugging each other, diſturbing one another's reſt; and our 
lives are without fruit, and without pleaſure. Juſtice is a na- 
tural principle. I muſt live thus with my friend, thus with my 


fellow citizen. Thus with my companion: and why? Becauſe 


it is juſt: not for intention, or reward: for it is virtue alone, 
and nothing elſe, that pleaſes us. There is no law extant 
for keeping the ſecrets of a friend, or for not breaking faith 
with an enemy. Ant if a perſon betray a truſt, there is a 
Juſt reaſon for complaint. If I owe money to a wicked men, 
and he appoint me to pay it to a common proſtitute, I will 
make no ſcruple of doing it, as it is not my buſineſs what he 
does with his money, but only to pay where it is due: it is 
my duty to pay it to a bad man, when he demands it, and to 
a good man when it is expedient. 
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Of Truſt in Friendſbip. Prayer and bodily Labcur. 


OME people who meet with croſſes, which ſhould be 
divulged to friends only, make them known to the firſt 
perſon they meet with: others are ſo cloſe and ſuſpicious, that 
they will ſuffer ſooner than declare their grief to the moſt in- 
timate friend: both are wrong; the one a good-natured error, 
the other a ſafe one. Now, as to the truſt of a friend: there 
are many innocent things which in their own nature may 
ſeem to be privacies, and which cuſtom has ever reputed ſo; 
in which caſes, there is room enough for the offices of friend - 
ſhip, in the mutual communication of our moſt ſecret cares, 
and counſels, But yet we are ſo to govern ourſelves, that 
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eren an enemy ſhould not turn our actions to reproach. For 
an honeſt man lives not to the world, but to his own con- 
ſcience. There is a certain ſoftneſs of nature, and ſpirit, 
that ſteals upon a man; and, like wine, or love, draws every 
thing from him. No man will either conceal, or tell, all 
that he hears. But he that tells the thing, will hardly con- 
ceal the author: ſo that it paſſes from one 'to another; 
and that which was at firſt a ſecret, does preſently be- 
come a rumour. For this, and for many other 1ealons, we 
ſhould ſet a watch upon our lips; and attend the more uſeful, 
and neceflary work of contemplation. The firſt petition that 
we are to make to God Almighty, is for a good conſcience 
the ſecond, for health of mind; and then, of body. There are 
ſome things which we directly wiſh for, as joy, peace, and the 
like; ſome that we pray for, only in caſe of neceſſity; as pa- 
tience in pain, or ſickneſs, &c. Others that concern our ex- 
ternal behaviour, as modeſty of countenance, decency of mo- 
tion, and ſuch a demeanour, as may become a prudent man. 
Many things may be uſeful; that is to ſay, they may be of. 
more uſe than trouble: and yet not ſimply good. Some 
things we have for exerciſe, others for inſtruction, and plea- 
ſure. Theſe things belong to us only as we are men, but 
not as we are good men. Some things ſerve to correct, and 
regulate our manners; others, to enquire into the nature, 
and original of them, How ſhall we know what a man 1s 
to do, if we do not ſearch into his nature, and find out what 
is beſt for him, and what he is to avoid, and what to follow? 
Humanity not only keeps us from being vain, and courteous: 
but it makes us affable and gentle, in our words, actions, and 
affections. We have no precepts from the liberal arts, nei- 
ther for this, nor for ſincerity, integrity of manners, modeſty, 
frugality; no, nor for clemency itſelf; which makes us as 
tender of another man's blood, as of our own; and diſtin- 
guiſhes men in ſociety, from beaſts of prey. Some people are 
continually complaining of the wickedneſs of the times; but, 
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let no man depend upon the goodneſs of his cauſe, but ra. 
ther upon the firmneſs of his courage; there may be force 
or bribery: I would hope the beſt, but prepare for the work, 
What if I have ſerved an ungrateful intereſt, and ſuffered 
wrongfully? An honeſt man is more troubled for the injuſ. 
tice of a ſevere ſentence, than for the cruelty of it: and that 
his country has done a baſe thing; rather than that he him- 
felf ſuffers it. If he be baniſhed, the ſhame is not his, but 
the author of it. He tempers his delights, and his afflictions, 
and ſays to himſelf, that if our joys cannot be laſting, neither 
will our forrows. He is patient in his own misfortunes; 
without envy at the advantages of his neighborrs, His vir. 
tue is bolder in the oppoſition of bad things, than tyranny it. 
ſelf can be in the impoſing of them. This is rather to tel! you 
what you do already, than what you ſhould do. Go on as 


you have begun, and make haſte to be perfect: but tal go. 


tice, that the mind is to be now and then unbent; 2 of 
wine, a journey, a little freſh air, relieves it: but then there 
is a difference betwixt a remiſſion, and a diſfolution. Wich- 


out exerciſe, a dull humour invades us; and it is remai kable, 
that men of brawny arms, and broad f:outders. have gommon— 
Iy weak fouls. Some exerciſcs are ihort, and gentle, and ſet 
the body right very foon. But whatever we do, let us re— 
turn ſoon to the mind; for that mult not lie idle. A little 
labour ſerves it; and it works in all ſeaſons: in ſummer, 
winter, old age; nothing prevents it. And to make it 
more valuable, it is every day better than another. Not 
that I would have you continually poring upon a book nei- 
ther; but allow yourſelt ſcaſonable reſpites, and to it again. 


A coach, or a walk, does your body ſervice, without inter- 
rupting your ſtudy: for you may converſe, dictate, read, 


hear, at the ſame time. Now, though the excerciſe be com- 
mendable, and healthful; yet the maſters of them are for the 
moſt part oi lewd example. They divide their lives betwixt 
the tavern and the hot-houſe, and a ſwimming debauch is a 
good day's work with them. But, how ready are we to ſet 
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pounds to other people, and none to ourſelves; and to ob- 
ſerve their warts, when our own bodies are covered with ul- 
cers! What is more ordinary, than for people to reverence 
and deteſt the fortunate, at the ſame time, even for doing 
thoſe things which they themſelves would do, if they could! 
There might be ſome hope of our amendment, if we would 
but confeſs our faults; as a man mult be awake that tells his 


dream. There are ſome diſeaſes which are entirely hope- 


Icſs, and paſt cure; but they may yet be palliated; and phi- 
loſophy, if it cannot help in one caſe, it may in another. A 
gentle remiſſion is a degree of health to a man in a fever; 
and if a man be not perfectly found, it ia ſomething to be 
curable. But we are backward of being at the trouble of at- 
tending our own bulineſs; We lead ſuch a life in the world, 
as ſome lazy people do in a market, who ſtand gaping about 
them without either buying or ſelling. We miſs our oppor- 
tunities; and if they are not catched in the nick, they are 


loſt paſt recovery. 
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The Danger of Flattery; and in which Caſes a Man may be 
ſuffered to command himſelf. 


T was uſual for Demetrius to ſay, that knavery was a rea- 

dy way to riches; and to throw aſide virtue, was the firſt 
ſtep to thriving in the world. Study the art of Hattery, (fo 
acceptable now a-days) this will do your buſineſs, without 
running any hazard by ſea, in trade, huſbandry, or law-ſuits. 
Not one man in a thouſand is proof againſt an artificial flat- 
terer; nay, though we ſhake him off, yet we may like him 
well enough, and the quarrel is ſoon made up. We ſeem 
to oppoſe him, but we do not ſhut the door againſt him; or 
if we do, it is but as a miſtreſs will do ſometimes upon her 
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fer vant, e awould be well enough fatisfied Fo he hindered ; and 
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take it much better yet to have it broke open. Beſide that,: 
man lies generally moſt open where he is attacked: hoy 
ſhamefully are great men fawned upon by their ſlaves; and 
accuſtomed to fulſome praiſes? When the only buſineſs of 
thoſe, that call themſelves friends, is to try who can mof 
cleverly deceive his maſter. For want of knowing their 
own ftrength, they believe themſelves as great, as their para- 
fites repre ent them: and venture upon broils, and wars, to 
their irreparable deſtruction. They break alliances, and 
tranfport themſelves into paſſions, which, for want of better 


advice, hurry them on to blood and confuſion. They pur: 


fue every wild imagination as a certainty, and think it 1 
greater diſgrace to be bent, than to be broken. They ſet up 


their reſt upon the perpetuity of a tottering fortune, till they 
come at lait to ſee the ruin of themſelves, and their poſſeſ. 


ſions; and too late, to underſtand, that their misfortunes, 
and their flatteries were of the fame date. There is a ſpa- 
ring, and a crafty flattery, that looks like plain-dealing. But 
all Batteries are words of courſe, and he that receives them, 
will give them. Nay, let it be never ſo ſhameleſs, a man 
takes all to himſelf, though his very conſcience gives him 
the lie. Cruelty ſhall be tranſlated mercy; extortion and 
oppreſſion ſhall be called liberality; luſt, and gluttony, to 


the higheſt degree in the world, ſhall be magnified for tem- 
. perance. Now, what hope is there of his changing for the 


better, that values himſelf for the beſt of men already? The 
ſtroke of an arrow convinced Alexander, that he was not the 
fon of Jupiter, but a mortal man. And thus, upon the ex- 
periment of human frailty, ſhould every man ſay to himſelf, 
Am not I ſad ſometimes, and tortured betwixt hope and fear? 
Do 1 not hanker after vain pleaſure? He that is not yet fa- 
tisfied, is not ſo good as he ſhould be. The words ef flat- 
terers, and paraſites ſeldom die in the hearing; and when 
they have gained admittance, they grow more and more upon 
you: and ſhortly they will tell you, that virtue, phile/opty, 
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and juſtice, are but empty founds; let every man live while 


and 
at, 2 Ihe may, and make the beſt of the preſent; and not govern 
how M himſelf at a rate, as if he were to keep a diary for his father: 


and M what madneſs is it, to enrich a man's heir, and ſtarve him» 
ſelf: and to turn a friend into an enemy? For, his joy will 


8 of 
moſt MW be proportioned to what you leave him: never trouble your- 
heir MW ſelf for theſe ſuperfluous cenſors of other men's lives, and e- 


nemies of their own: theſe pedagagues of mankind are not 
„ to M worthy of your care. Theſe are the people, that draw us 


and MW from our parents and country, our friends, and other neceſ- 
tter WM ſary duties. 
ur- I woULD neither be deceived myſelf, nor deceive others; 


it 3 but if a man cannot live without it, let him commend him- 
up MW ſelf and ſay thus. I have applied myſelf to liberal ſtudies; 
« though both the poverty of my condition, and my own rea- 
ſſel. , fon, might rather have put me upon the making of my for- 
ies „tune. I have given proof, that all minds are capable of 
pa. MW © goodneſs; and have illuſtrated the obſcurity of my fami- 
But ly, by the eminence of my virtue. I have preſerved my 
em, faith in all extremities, and I have ventured my life for it. 
aan I have never ſpoken one word contrary to my conſcience, 
im and I have been more ſolicitous for my friend, than for my- 
nd “ ſelf: I never made any baſe ſubmiſſions to any man; and 
to MW © I have never done any thing unworthy of a reſolute, and 
m- “of an honeft man. My mind is raiſed fo much above all 
he “ dangers, that I have maſtered all hazards; and I bleſs my- 
be “ ſelf in the providence which gave me that experiment of 
he “ my virtue: for I thought, it was not proper, that fo great 
« glory ſhould come cheap. Nay, I did not fo much as con- 
*« fider, whether good faith ſhould ſuffer for me, or I for it. 
I ſtood my ground, without laying violent hands upon my- 
« ſelf, to eſcape the rage of the powerful; though under Cas 
© ligula I ſaw cruelties, to ſuch a degree, that to be killed 
* outright was accounted a mercy. And yet I perſiſted in 
© my honeſty, to ſhew, that I was ready to do more than die 
„for it My mind was never corrupted with gifts; and 


n 


& when the humour of avarice was at the height, I never laid 
« my hand on any unlawful gain: I have been temperate in 
% my diet; modeſt in my converſation; courteous and affa. 
te ble to my inferiors; and have ever paid a reſpect and re. 
. © yerence to my betters.” After ali, what I have ſaid, is ei. 
ther true or falſe: If true, I have commended myſeif before 
a great witneſs, my own conſcience ; if falſe, I am ridiculous, 
without any witneſs, Every man ſhould avoid the world, 
and retire to himſelf; for old and young, men, women, and 
children, are all wicked; not only a few, but all in general, 
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HE general complaint at all times, is conſtantly the 
corruption of the preſent time; it has ever been, and 
always will be ſo: not conſidering that the wickedneſs of the 
world is always the ſame, as to the degree of it; though it 
may ſometimes change a little. At one time gluttony pre- 
vails, at another time whoring; ſometimes too great atten: 
tion to dreſs, by which the improvement of the mind is ne- 
glected; at another time drinking is the mode, every one 
ſtriving who ſhall debauch himſelf moſt; and ſometimes 2 
ſatirical humour. This proſtitute looſeneſs of manners, makes 
way for ſedition, and cruelty. Under Tiberius, the plague 
of our dilators, or informers, was worſe than any civil war. 
It was an age, wherein the words of men, in their cups; the 
moſt innocent railleries, and ingenious freedoms of converſa- 
tion, were made capital. When it was dangerous to be ho- 
neſt, and only profitable to be vicious. And not only bad c 
things, but vice itſelf was both commended and preferred; h 
for all inſolences, when they come to be exemplary, they pre: 
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tend to be lawful. Authority in ſin is an incentive to it: 

and it is at leaſt an excuſe, if not a war rant, to tranſgreſs, af- 

ter great example. Beſide that, we are prone enough to do 

amiſs, even of ourſelves, without either a leader, or a compa- 

nion. But, it is a malevolent ſort of comfort, that which 
men take in the number of the wicked. 

THE worſt of all is, that whereas in other caſes the peo- 
ple are aſhamed of their errors; in that of life, they are de- 
lighted with them, and ſo become incurable. The pilot takes 
no pleaſure in running upon a rock; nor the phyſician in 
the death of his patient; nor the advocate in the loſs of his 
client's cauſe. But, on the other ſide, the criminal rejot- 
ces in his uncleanneſs, in his ambition, and in his theft; and 
never troubles himſelf for the fault, but for the miſcarriage. 
He makes infamy the reward of lewdnets, and values himſelf 
upon his excellency in ill-doing. The queſtion is, who 
ſhall be moſt impious? We have every day worſe appetites, 
and leſs thame; ſobriety, and conſcience, are become fooliſh, 
and ſcandalous things; and, it is half the reliſh of our luſts, 
that they are committed in the face of the ſun. Innocency 
is not only rare, but loſt; and mankind is entered into a ſort 
of confederacy againſt virtue. To ſay nothing of inteſtine 
wars; fathers and ſons in league againſt one another; poiſo- 
ned fountains; troops in ſearch of the baniſhed and proſcri- 
bed; priſons crammed with worthy men; cities demoliſhed; 
rapes and adultery authorized; publick perjuries and frauds; 
a violation of common faith; and all the bonds of human ſo- 
ciety cancelled, Adultery is the ready way to wedlock, and 
marriage to a ſingle:life again; for parting is one condition 
of it. For, they divorce to marry; and they marry, to be di- 
vorced. That which they often talk, and hear of, they rea- 
dily do. What ſhame can there be of incontinence, when 
modeſty is become a reproach; and when it is the cuſtom 
for every wife to provide herſelf a gallant or two, beſide her 
huſband? It is an idle thing to think of ever converting thoſe 
Y 
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people, that find both advantage, and reputation in their 
wickedneſs. ; 

Wou1.D-any man ever have imagined, that Clodius ſhould 
have come off by bribery, for debauching the wife of Cæſar, 
and prophaning the publick vows for the ſafety of the people; 
but, the judges were corrupted; and not only with money, 
but with the bodies of young men and women: fo that his 
abſolution was fouler than his crime; the bribe was adultery, 
as well as the offence; and he had no way to be ſafe, till he 
had made his judges like himſelf. Name the woman you 
have a mind for, (ſays he) and you ſhall have her. And when 
you have committed the fin, condemn it if you dare. Appoint 
the time, and the place, and ſhe fhall be ready for you; nay, 
the practice was ſo groſs, that the bench deſired a guard of 
the ſenate, to ſecure them from the people. Before the ſen- 
tence was given, he was an adulterer; in the management of 
the cauſe, he was a pander; and his way of eſcaping puniſh- 
ment, was fouler than the offence that deſerved it. A luſt 
that ſpared not the altar, and perverted juſtice upon the very 
ſeat of judgment. The queſtion was, whether an adulterer 

foould eſcape unpuniſhed; and the determination was, that, 
without being an adulterer he could not be ſecure. Nor 1s it 
likely, that their converſation was one jot honeſter than theth 
fentence: theſe things have been done, and will be done, 
Diſcipline, and fear, may reſtrain the licence of the people; 
but it is not to be thought, that they will never be good of 
their own accord. But, let us not yet ſpeak of luxury, and 
diſſolution, as the vices of the age; which, in reality are on- 
ly the vices of the men. The practices of our times are 
moderate, compared with thoſe, when the delinquent plead- 
ed not guilty to the bench, and the bench confeſſed itſelf guil. 
ty to the delinquent; and when one adultery was excuſed by 
another. In thoſe days is paſſed for great piety, not to be ve- 
ry impious. He that gave moſt, carried the cauſe; and it is 
but according to the law of nations, for him that buys, to 
ll. And, it is not to be noted, that a man may be as co- 
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retous of getting what he intends to ſquander away, as if he 
were to hoard it up. The contempt of poverty in others, 
and the fear of it in ourſelves, unmerciful oppreſſion, and 
mercenary magiſtrates, are the common grievances of a licen- 
tious government. The baths, and the theatres are crowded, 
when the temples and the ſchools are empty; for men mind 
their pleaſures more than their manners. All vices gain up- 
on us by the promiſe of reward; avarice promiſes money: 
luxury ſenſual ſatisfaction; ambition promiſes preferment, 
and power. And it is no excuſe to ſay, that a man 1s not 
very covetous; a little ambitious, cholerick, inconſtant, luſt- 
ful, and the like. It is not ſo bad to have one great vice, 
as a ſhare in all little vices. We generally ſay chat a fool 
has all ſorts of vices in him; meaning, that he is not entirely 
free from any; but they are not all ſeen. One is luxurious, 
another avaricious, a third wanton; yet we mult not aſk the 
Stoicks, if Achilles is a coward; Ariſtides, unjuſt; Fabius, 
raſh; Mucius, a traitor; Camillus, a deſerter. We do not 
ſay, that all vices are in all men, as ſome are in ſome particu- 
lars. 
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EPISTLE XVII. 


All Men are the ſame in Original; and Virtue is the only Ne» 
bility. Tenderneſs is due to Servants. 


13 not reaſonable to repine at nature and fortune, when 
your own weakneſs is the cauſe of your complaints: it is 
not pedigree but virtue which makes a man happy, and valu- 
able. Philoſophy pays no reſpect to a man on account of 
his quality. Socrates was no patrician; Cleanthes only an 
wnder-gardiner; Plato dignified philoſophy not by his birth, 

but by his goodneſs. All theſe worthy men are our progeni- 
tors; if we will do ourſelves the honour to become their di/- 
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ciples, The original of all mankind was the ſame; and, it x 
only a clear conſcience, that makes any man noble. For, that 
derives even from heaven itſelf. It is the ſaying of a great 
man, that if we could trace our deſcents, we ſhould find all 
faves to come from princes, and all princes from ſlaves. But 
fortune has turned all things topſy turvy in a long ſtory of 
revolutions. It is. moſt certain, that our beginning had no- 
thing before it, and our anceſtors were ſome of them ſplen- 
did, others ſordid, as it happened. We have loſt the memo- 
rials of our extraction, and in reality, it matters not whence 
it came, but whither we go. Nor is it any more to our ho. 
nour, the glory of our predeceſſors, than it is to their ſhame, 
the wickedneſs of their poſterity. We are all of us compoſ- 
ed of the ſame elements; why ſhould we then value our- 
' ſelves upon our nobility of blood, as if we were not all of 
us equal, if we could but recover our evidence? But, when 
we can carry it no farther, the herald provides ſome hero to 
ſupply the place of an illuſtrious original; and there 1s the 
riſe of arms, and families. For a man to ſpend his life, in 
purſuit of a title, that ſerves only when he dies, to ſurniſh 
out an eþ:taph, is below a wiſe man's buſineſs, 

. dT pleaſes me extremely to underſtand by all that come 
out of your quarters, that you behave yourſelf humanely, and 
tenderly towards your ſervants. It is the part of a wiſe, and 
of a good man, to deal with his inferior, as he would have his 
ſuperior deal with him; for ſervants are not only men, but 
a kind of humble friends: and fortune has no more power 0- 
ver them, than over their maſters: and he that duly conſi- 
ders, how many ſervants have come to be maſters, and how 
many maſters to be ſervants, will lay no great ſtreſs of argu- 
ment, either upon the one, or upon the other. Some uſe 
their ſervants worſe than brutes, in flaviſh attendances, be- 
twixt their drink, and their luſts; ſome are brought up only 
to carve, others to ſeaſon; and all to ſerve the turns of pomp, 
and luxury. Is it not a barbarous cuſtom, to make it almoſt 
capital, for a ſervant only to cough, ſneeze, ſigh, or but wag 
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his lips, while he is in waiting; and, to keep him the whole 


night, mute, and faſting; yet ſo it comes to paſs, that they 


that dare not ſpeak before their maſters, will not forbear talk- 
ing of them; and thoſe, on the other ſide, that were allow- 
ed a modelt freedom of ſpeech in their maſters' entertain- 


ments, were moſt obſtinately ſilent upon the torture, rather 


than they would betray thera. But we live as if a ſervant 
were not made of the fame materials with his maſter, or to 
breathe the ſame air, or to live, and die, under the fame con- 
ditions. It is worthy of obſervation, that the moſt impe- 
rious maſters over their own ſervants, are, at the ſame time, 
the moſt abject ſlaves to the ſervants of other maſters. I will 
not diſtinguiſh a ſervant by his office, but by his manners. 
The one is the work of fortune, the other of virtue. But, 
'we look only to his quality, and not to his merit. Why 


| ſhould not a brave action, rather dignify the condition of a 


ſervant, than the condition of a ſervant leſſen a brave action? 
would not value a man for his cloaths, or degree, any more 
than I would do a horſe for his trapping, What though he 
be a ſervant! Shew me any man that is not fo, to his Juſts, 
kis avarice, his ambition, his palate, to his miſtreſs; nay, to 
other men's ſervants; and we are all of us Fai, to fear : 
inſolent we are, many of us at home; ſervile and deſpiſed a- 
broad; and none are more liable to be trampled upon, than 
thoſe that have gotten a habit of giving affronts by ſuifering 
them. What matters it how many maſters we have, when 
it is but one flavery? and whoſoever deſpiſes that, is perſect- 
ly free, let his maſters be never fo many. That man is only 
free, not whom fortune has a little power over, but over 
whom fhe has none at all: which ſtate of liberty is an ineſ- 
timable good, when we deſire nothing, that is either ſuper- 
fluous, or vicieus. They are afles that are made for burden, 
and not the nobler ſort of horſes. In the civil wars, betwixt 
Cæſar and Pompey, the queſtion was not, who ſhould be 
ſlaves, or free, but who ſhould be maſter. Ambition is the 
lame thing in private, that it is in publick; and the duties 
| 1 
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are effectually the ſame, betwixt the maſter of a kingdom, 
and the maſter of a family. As I would treat ſome ſervants 
kindly, becauſe they are worthy; and others to make them 
ſo; ſo on the other ſide, I would have a ſervant to reverence 
his maſter; and rather to love him than fear him. Some 
there are that think this too little for a maſter, though it is 
all that we pay, even to God himſelf, ' The body of a ſer- 
vant may be bought, and fold; but his mind is at full Ji. 
berty. 
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EPISTLE XVII. 


We are not fo j uſt to God as to Men. Of Life and Death; of 
Good and Evil. 


HE loſs of a friend is undoubtedly one of the greateſt 
trials of human frailty; and no man is ſo much exalt- 
ed above the ſenſe of that calamity, as not to be affected with 
it. And yet if a man ſupports himſelf magnanimouſly un- 
der ſo ſevere a trial, people ſometimes ſay, He is void of all 
ſenſe of pity and good nature: If he ſinks under it, they then 
call him effeminate: So that he is blamed whatever way it 
be. And what 1s the reaſon of the trouble, I beſeech you, 
but that he might have lived longer, in reſpett of his years, 
and in effect, that he might have done fo, in regard of his uſe- 
Fulnefs to the world? J am ſurpriſed to ſee men that are really 
juſt and temperate in all their dealings with men, and in bu— 
ſineſs, io exceedingly to forget themſelves, in this point. 
But we have, in excuſe of this error, the failings of the whole 
world with us for company. For even thoſe that are the moſt 
icrupulouſly conſcientious toward men, are yet unthaukfu, 
and i injurious to Providence. | 
IT is not the number of days that makes a life long, bu: 
che full employment of them, upon the main end, and pus 
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poſe of life, which is the perfecting of the mind, in making 
a man the abſolute maſter of himſelf, I reckon the matter 


of age among external things, the main point is, to live and 


die with honour. Every man that lives, is upon the way, 
and muſt go through with his journey, without ſtopping, till 
he comes at the end: and whereſoever it ends, if it ends 
well, it is a perfect life. There is an invincible fate that at- 
tends all mortals; and one generation is condemned to tread 
upon the heels of another. Take away from life, the power of 
death, and it is a ſlavery. As Caligula was paſſing upon the way, 
an old man, that was a priſoner, and with a beard down to his 
girdle, begged Cæſar, that he might be put to death. H, 
fays Cæſar to him, are you not dead already? So that you ſee 
ſome deſire it, as well as others fear it: And why not? 


When it is one of the duties of life, to die: And it is one 


of the comforts of it too: For the living are under the pow- 
er of fortune, but ſhe has no dominion at all over the dead. 
How can life be pleaſant to any man, that is not prepared to 
part with it? Or what loſs can be eaſier to us than that which 
can never be miſſed, or deſired again? I was brought by a 
defluction into a hopeleſs conſumption; and I frequently re- 


ſbolved to deliver myſelf from a miſerable life, by a violent 


death. But the tenderneſs I had for an aged, and indulgent 


father held my hands; For, thought I to myſelf, it will be ve- 


ry hard for my father to be without me, though I could moſt 
willingly part with myſelf. In the caſe of a particular diſeaſe, 
a phyſician may propound a remedy: But the only remedy 
for all diſeaſes, is the contempt of death. (Though I know 
too, that it is the buſineſs of a long life to learn that lef- 
fon.) 

On! the happineſs of diſtinguiſhing good from evil, in 
the works of Providence! But, inſtead of raifing our thoughts 
to the contemplation of divine matters, and enquiring into 
the original, the ſtate, and appointed iſſue of created na- 
ture, we are digging of the earth, and ſerving of our ava- 


rice; neglecting all the good things that are ſo frankly offer- 


he, 


b . 
ed to us. How great a folly and madneſs is it for men that 
are dying, and in the hands of death already, to extend their 
hopes, and to carry their ambition, and defires to the grave, 
unſatisfied? for whatſoever is tainted with thoſe hydropick 
appetites, can never have enough, either of money, or pow. 
er. It is a ſtrange thing, that among thoſe that place their 
Happineſs in ſenſe, they are the moſt miſerable that ſeem to 
be happieſt. 'The riches of nature are the moſt precious 
treaſures. What has any man to defire more, than to keep 
himſelf from cold, hunger and thirſt? It is not the quantity, 
but the opinion that governs in this caſe: That can never be 
little, which is enough: Nor does any man account that tc be 
much which is too little. The benefits of fortune are fo far 
comfortable to us, as we enjoy them without lofing the poſ- 
ſeſſion of ourſelves. Let us purge our minds, and follow 
nature; we ſhall otherwiſe be ſtil] either fearing, or craving, 
and ſlaves to accidents. Not that there is any pleaſure in po- 
verty, but it is a great felicity for a man to bring his mind 
to be contented even in that ſtate, which fortune itſelf can- 
not make worſe. Methinks our quarrels with ambition, and 
profitable employments, are ſomewhat like thoſe we have 
with our miſtreſſes; we do not hate them, but wrangle with 
them. In ſhort, betwixt thoſe things which are ſought and 
coveted, and yet complained of; and thoſe things which 


.we have loſt, and pretend that we. cannot live without, 


our misfortunes are purely voluntary: And we are ſervants, 
not fo much by neceſhty, as by choice. No man can be 
happy that is not free, and fearleſs: And no man can be fo, 
but he, that by philoſophy has got the better of fortune, In 
what place ſoever we are, we ſhall find ourſelves environed 
with the miſeries of human nature; ſome without us; that 
either deceive us, or force us: Others within us, that eat up 
our very hearts, in the middle of ſolitude. And it is not 
yet, as we imagine, that fortune has long arms; ſhe med- 
dles with no body, that does not firſt lay hold. upon her. We 
Mould keep a diſtance therefore, and withdraw into the knows 
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ledge of nature, and of ourſelves: We underſtand the origi- 
nal of things; the order of the world, the circulation of the 
ſeaſons, the courſes of the ſtars, and that the whole frame 
of the univerſe (only the earth excepted) is but a perpetual 
motion. We know the occaſion of day and night; of light 
and of darkueſs; but it is at a diſtance: Let us direct our 
thoughts then to that place where we ſhall ſee all nearer 
hand. And, it 1s not this hope neither, that rakes a wiſe 
man reſolute at the point of death, becauſe death lies in his 
way to heaven; for the ſoul of a wiſe man is there before- 
hand: Nay, if there were nothing after death to be either ex- 
pected, or feared, he would yet leave this world with as great 
a mind, tho? he were to paſs into a ſlate of annihilation. He 
that reckons every hour his laſt; a day, or an age, is the 
ſame to him. Fate is doing our work while we ſleep; death 
ſteals upon us inſenſibly; and the more inſenſibly, becauſe it 
paſſes under the name of life. From childhood we grow up im- 
perceptibly to old age; and this increaſe of our life duly con- 
ſidered, is a diminution of it. We take death to be before 
us, but it is behind us; and has already ſwallowed up all 
that is paſt: Wherefore, make uſe of the preſent; and truſt 


nothing to the morrow; for delay is juſt ſo much time loſt. 


We catch hold of hopes, and flatteries, of a little longer life, 
as drowning men do upon thorns, or ſtraws, that either hurt 
us, or deceive us. You will aſk, perhaps, what I do myſelf, 
that preach at this rate. Truly, I do like ſome ill huſbands, 
that ſpend their eſtates, and yet keep their accounts: I run 
out; but yet I can tell which way it goes. And I have the 
fate of ill huſbands too, another way; for every body pities 
me, and no body helps me. The ſoul is never in the right 
place ſo long as it fears to quit the body. Why ſhould a man 
trouble himſelf to extend life, which, at beſt, is a kind of 
puniſhment; and at longeſt, amounts to very little more than 


nothing? He is ungrateful, that takes the period of pleaſure 


for an injury; and he is fooliſh that knows no good, but the 
reſent, Navy, there are ſome courſes of life, which a man 
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de © to quit, though with life itſelf: As the trade of killing 
others, inſtead of learning to die himſelf, Life itſelf is nei. 
ther good, nor evil; but only a place for good and evil: | 
is a kind of tragi-comedy. Let it be well acted, and it does 
not ſignify whether it be long or ſhort. We are apt to he 
miſled by appearances of things, and when they come to yz 
recommended in good terms, and by great example, they 
will impoſe frequently upon very wiſe men, The mind iz 
never right, but when it is at peace within itſelf, and inde. 
pendent upon any thing from abroad. The ſoul is in heaven, 
even while it is in the fleſh; if it be purged of natural cor. 
ruptions, and taken up with heavenly thoughts: And, whe 
ther any body ſees us, or takes notice of us, it matters not, 
Virtue will of itſelf As forth, though never ſo much pains 
be taken to ſuppreſs it. And it is all one, whether it be 
known or no: But after-ages however will do us no right, 
when we are dead, and inſenſible of the veneration they allow 
us. He that is wiſe, will compute the conditions of huma- 
nity; and contract the ſubject both of his joys, and fears, 
And it is time well ſpent, ſo to abate the one, that he may 
likewiſe diminiſh the other. He will come to underſtand by 
this practice, how uncertain, how ſhort, and how ſafe many 
of thoſe things are which we uſually fear. When I view 
a glittering train, or a ſplendid houſe, I look upon it, as! 
do upon courts, which are only the ſchools of avarice and 
ambition; and at beſt they are more for ſhew than poſſeſſion. 
Great goods are ſeldom laſting, and the faireſt happineſs is 
of the ſhorteſt duration. 
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Of true Courage. 


HE contempt of all hazards is generally termed For- 
titude. A brave man fears nothing more than the 
weakneſs of being affected with popular glory. Neither gold 
nor ſilver dazzles his eyes; he tramples upon all the terrors 
and glories of fortune; he efteems himſelf a citizen and ſol- 
dier of the world, and maintains his ſtation in it againſt all 
oppolitions and accidents. He does not only ſuffer, but court 
the moſt dangerous occaſions of virtue, and thoſe adventures 
which are moſt terrible to others: For he eſteems himſelf 
upon experiment; and is more ambitious of being thought 
good than happy. Mucius loſt his hand with more honour 
than he could have preſerved it: He was a greater conqueror 
without it, than he could have been with it: For with the 
very ſtump of it, he overcame two kings, Tarquin and Por- 
ſenna. Rutilia followed Cotta into baniſhment; ſhe ſtayed, 
and ſhe returned with him too; and ſoon after ſhe loſt him, 
without ſo much as ſhedding a tear: A great inſtance of her 
courage. This (ſays Epicurus) is the laſt, and the bleſſed - 
eſt day of my life; when he was ready to expire in an ex- 
treme torment of the ſtone. It is never ſaid of the three 
hundred Fabii, that they were overcome, but that they were 
Jain: Nor of Regulus, that he was vanquiſhed by the Car- 
thaginians, but that he was Zaken. The Spartans prohibit- 
ed all exerciſes where the victory was declared by the voice, 
and ſubmiſſion of him that was worſted. When Phaeton 
begged of Phoebus the government of the chariot of the ſun 
for one day, the poets make him fo far from being dif- 
couraged by his father's telling him of the danger of the 
undertaking, and how he himſelf had much adp to keep his 
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feat for fear, when he looked down from the meridian, that 
it proved a ſpur to his importunity. That is the thing (fays 
Phaeton) that I would be at; to fland firm in that difficulty, 
where Phzbus himſelf trembles. Security. is the caution of 
narrow minds: But as fire tries gold, ſo does difficulty and 
danger try virtuous men. Not but that he may be ag 
valiant that watches upon the tower, as he that fights 
upon his knees; only the one has had the good fortune of 
an occaſion for the proof of his refolution. As ſome crez- 
tures are cruel; others cunning, and ſome timorous; ſo man 
is endued with a glorious, and an excellent ſpirit, that 
prompts him, not ſo much to regard a ſafe life as an ho- 
neſt one, Providence has made him the maſter of this 
lower world; and he looks upon it as his duty to facrifice OP 
his own particular to the advantage of the whole. And yet i the 
there is a great difference, even in the ſame action done by go 
a brave perſon, and by a ftupid: As the death of Cato was | 
honourable; but that of Brutus was ſhameful. Nor is it death 
itſelf that we recommend for glorious; but it is a glorious 
thing to die as we ought. Neither is it poverty, baniſh- 
ment, or pain, that we commend; but the man that be- 
haves himſelf bravely under thoſe afflictions. ow were the Tt 
gladiators contemned that called for quarter? And thoſe on 
the other fide favoured, that deſpiſed it. Many a man faves 
his life, by not fearing to loſe it; and many a man loſes his 
life, for being over - ſollicitous to fave it. We are many times 
afraid of dying by one thing; and we come to die by ano- 
ther. As for example; we are threatned by an enemy, and 
we die by a pleuriſy. The fear of death enlarges all other 
things that we fear. To bear it with conſtancy, we ſhould 
compute, that whether our lives be long or ſhort, jt comes 
all to the fame thing at laſt: Some hours we loſe; what if 
they were days, months, years? What ſignifies it, if I never 
arrive at that which I mull certainly part with when I have 0 
it? Life is but one point of flying time; and that which is 
to come, is no more mine, than that which is paſt. And, 
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we have this for our comfort too, that whoſoever now fears 
death, will, ſome time or other, come to with it. If death 
be troubleſome or terrible, the fault is in vs, and not in death 
itſelf. It is as great madneſs for a man to fear that which. 
he is not to feel, as that which he 1s not to ſuffer; the dif- 
ference lies in the manner of dying, and not in the ifſue of 
death itſelf. It is a more inglorious death to be ſmothered 
with perfumes, than to be torn to pieces with pincers. Pro- 
rided my mind be not ſick, I ſhall not much mind my bo- 
dy. Jam prepared for my latter end, without troubling my- 
ſelf when it will come. Stoicks and other philoſophers are 
like men and women, both uſeful for ſociety, with this dif- 
ference, one is born for government, the other for ſubjecti- 
on. Other fects deal with their diſciples as plauſible phyſici- 
ans do with their patients, they pleaſe them by flattery; but 
the Stoicks confider their profit more than their pleaſure, and 
go to work in a bolder way. 
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It can never be too late to learn. The Advantages of a pri- 
vate Life; and the Slavery of a publick one. The Ends of 
Puniſhmgnts. 


L* T no man who has not given good advice to himſelf, 
pretend to adviſe others. In ſhort, it is as hard to 
give good advice, as to take it: However, let it be ſettled 
between the two parties, 'that the one intends to confer a 
benefit, and the other to receive it. Some people will not 
be taught; others are aſhamed of it, as they would be of go- 
ing to ſchool when they are old: But it is never too late to 
learn what it is neceſſary to know; and it can never be a 
ſhame to learn what we do not know, When any thing is 
wrong in our bodies, or eſtates, we have recourſe immedi- 
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ately to the phyſician, or the lawyer for help: And why not 
to the philoſopher, in the diforders of our mind? No man 
lives, but he that applies himſelf to wiſdom; for he takes 
into his own life the ſupplement of all paſt ages. It is a 
fair ſtep towards happineſs, and virtue, to take pleaſure in 
the converſation of good and wiſe men: And where that 
cannot be had, the next point is, to keep no company at all, 
Solitude affords buſineſs enough; and the entertainment iz 
comfortable and eaſy. Whereas publick offices are vexati. 
ous and reſtleſs. There 1s a great difference betwixt a life 
of leiſure, and of lazineſs. When people will expreſs their 
envy of a man in a happy ſituation; they will ſay, He lives 
at his eaſe. When in reality, the man is dead alive. There 
is a long life, and there is a long death: The former, when 
we enjoy the benefits of a right mind; and the other, when 
the ſenſes are extinguiſhed; and the body dead before-hand, 
He that makes me the maſter of my own time, and places 
me in a ſtate of freedom, lays a great obligation upon me, 
As a merchant, that has a conſiderable fortune abroad, is 
more ſenſible of the bleſſing of a fair wind and ſafe paſſage, 
than he that has only ballaſt, or ſome coarſe commodity in 
the ſhip: So that man who employs his privacy upon thoughts 
divine, and precious, is more ſenſible of the comfort of that 
freedom, than he that bends his meditation a bad way. For, 
he conſiders all the benefits of his exemption from common 
duties, he enjoys himſelf with infinite pleaſure, and makes 
his gratitude anſwerable to his obligations. He is the belt 
of ſubjects, and the happieſt of men; and he lives to na- 
ture and to himſelf, Moſt men are to themſelves, the worſt 
company they can keep. If they be good, quict, and tem- 


perate, they are as good alone, as in company: But if other- | 


wiſe, let them diſcourſe with others, and avoid themſelves: 
But, he that has made himſelf good company, can never be 
too much alone. Many a ſhip is loſt in the harbour, but 
more in the ocean; as many an honeſt man is condemned, 
but more guilty. This however is certain, he that cannot 
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not cure himſelf in privacy, ſhall be much more expoſed in 
nan F qublick. That which the world calls happineſs, is greedy it- 
kes ſelf, and expoſed to the greedineſs of others. Proſperity, 
s 2 like a fair gale, upon a ſtrong current, carries a man in a 
in tice, out of the very ſight of peace, and quiet; and if it be 
hat not tempered, and regulated, it is ſo far from eaſing us, that 
all. it proves an oppreſſion to us. A buſy, and a fortunate man 
is in the world, calls many men his friends, that are at- moſt 
ati- hut his gueſts, And if people flock to him, it is but as they 
life go to a fountain, which they both exhauſt and trouble. 
eir Wax greater ſlavery can there be than that of princes in 
ve! FF this very reſpect, that they are chained to their poſt, and 
ere cannot make themſelves leſs? All their words and actions 
cl are deſcanted upon, and made publick diſcourſe; and there 
cl are many things allowable to a private man, that are not fit. 
ad. Wl for a governor, TI can walk alone, where I chuſe, without a 
ces ſword, without fear, and without company; whereas a prince 
ne. muſt be armed in peace, and cannot with dignity quit his 
guards. Fortune has him in cuſtody; a train beſets him 
ze, WM wherever he goes; and there is no making of any eſcape. 
in He is little better than nailed to his place, and it is the 
its perfection of his miſery, that he cannot go leſs. He can 
lt WF no more conceal himſelf, than the ſun in the firmamentz 
whereas his ſubjects may come and go, change habits and 
on humour, without being taken notice of. Servitude is the 
des fate of palaces; the ſplendor of a crown draws all men's 
ell eyes upon it. When Cæſar ſpeaks, the whole world hears 
12 WF his voice, and trembles at his diſpleaſure; and where it falls, 
it ir ſhakes whatſoever is near it. His lips are the oracles of 
ok the people; and the government is the cement that binds 
them together; But ſtill he that is maſter of many, is the 
ſervant of more. The power, it is true, of all things be- 
longs to the prince; but the property, to particular perſons. 
And the ſame thing may be both yours and mine in ſeveral 
reſpects. We cannot ſay that a ſon, or a ſervant has nothing, 
1 becauſe a maſter, or a father may take it away if he will; or 
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that he cannot give willingly, becauſe they may prevent it; 
whether he will or no. This is power, and true dominion, 
and not to rule and command, when we may do it when ue 
pleaſe. The ſtrength of a prince is the love of his people; for 
there is nothing ſo great, but it muſt itſelf periſh; when it 
is become the common ſafety that it ſhould be ſo. Tyrantz 
are hated, becauſe they are feared; and becauſe they are hat. 
ed they will be feared. They are rendered odious to po. 
ſterity; and they had better never have been born, thar to 
ſtand upon record for the plagues of mankind. W :«tched is 
that people, where their very keepers are their executioners, 
And, it is not an armed tyranny neither, but the unarmed 
vices of avarice, and envy, that we ought to be moſt afraid 
of. Some cannot endure to have their vices touched, but will 
ſhrink and ſtruggle under the operation, as if they were un. 
der the hand of a ſurgeon. But this ſhall not prevent me 
from lancing and probing, on account of the crics and groang 
of the patient. Every man ſhould have a monitor at his cl. 
bow, to keep him from covetouſneſs, by ſhewing him how 
rich a man he may be with a little: From ambition, by re- 
preſenting the diſputes and hazards that accompany great 
neſs; which makes him as great a burden to others, as heiz 
to himſelf. When it comes to that once; fear, anxiety and 
wearineſs, makes us philoſophers. A ſickly fortune produces 
wholeſome advices; and we reap this fruit from our adver- 
ſity, that it brings us at laſt to wiſdom, 

Now though clemency in a prince be ſo neceſſary and pro- 
fitable a virtue; and cruelty ſo dangerous an excels; it is yet 
the office of a governor, as of the maſter of an hoſpital, to 
keep ſick and mad men in order: And in caſes of extremity, 
the very member is to be cut off with the ulcer. All puniſh- 
ment 1s either for amendment, or for example, or that others 
may live more ſafely. What is the end of deſtroying thoſe 
; poiſonous, and dangerous creatures, which-are never to be re. 
claimed, but to prevent miſchief? And yet there may be as 
much danger in doing too much, as too little. A particulat 
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mutineer may be puniſhed, but when the whole army is in 
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a revolt, there muſt be a general pardon. The multitude of 
offenders, is their ſecurity, and protection: For there is no 
quarrelling with a public vice, where the cuſtom of offend- 
ing takes away the ſhame of it; and neither is it prudent, by 
many puniſhments to ſhew a city, that the wicked are ſo 
much the major part: Beſide, that it is as great X diſhonour 
for a prince to have many executions, or for a phy/ician to 
have many funerals. Shall a father difinherit a ſon for the 
firſt offence? He mult ficſt admoniſh and threaten, before he 
puniſhes. Gentle remedies ſhould be applied while there is 
hope. But ſome nations are untractable, and 3 un- 
willing to ſerve, though not capable of comma 
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A ſound Body 4 a quiet Mind are the two greateſt Bleſſings 
of Life. The Extravagance of the Roman Luxury. The 
Moderation and Simplicity of former Times. ; 


PICURUS looks upon a ſeund body and a quiet mind, 

as the two greateſt bleſſings of life: Which is reducing 
human happineſs to a ſtate of health and virtue. To look 
upon vice as odious and ridiculous, is the. way to be happy; 
and it is proper for every man to mind his own buſineſs; for 
he who makes himſelf uneaſy for other people's diſtreſſes, 
muſt always be unhappy. A virtuous life muſt be all of a 
piece; aud not advance by ſtarts. and intervals, and then go 
on where it left; for this is loſing of ground. We are to 
preſs, and perſevere; for the greateſt difficulties are yet to 
come. If I give up my courſe, when ſhall I come to pro: 
nounce theſe words, I am à conqueror? Not a conqueror of 
barbarous enemies and ſavage nations; but I have ſubdued 
covetouſneſs, ambition, and thoſe luſts that have ſubjected 
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even the greateſt of conquerors. Who was a greater than 


Alexander, that extended his empire from Thracia to the 


utmoſt bounds of the Eaſt? But yet he burnt Perſepolis at 
the requeſt of a proſtitute, to gratify his Inſt. He overcame 
Darius, and flew many hundred of the Perfians; but yet he 
murdered Caliſthenes: And that fingle blot has ſullied the 
glory of all his victories. All the wiſhes of mortals, and all the 
benefits which we can either give or receive, will not pro- 
duce a happy life. Thoſe things which the common people 
gape after, are fleeting and vain. Whereas happineſs is laſt. 
ing; nor is it to be eſtimated by number, meaſure, or parts; 
For it is full, and perfect. I do not ſpeak as if I myſelf were 
arrived at that bleſſed ſtate of repoſe: But it is ſomething yet 
to be on the mending hand. It is with me, as with a wan 
that is creeping out of an illneſs; he feels yet ſome grudg- 
ings of it; he is every foot examining of his pulſe; and ſuſ. 
peas every touch of heat to be a relict of his fever. Juſt 
in this way, Iam jealous of myſelf. The beſt remedy that 
I know in this caſe, is, to go on with confidence, and not 
to be miſſed: by miſtakes. of other people. It it with our 
manners, as with our healths; it is a degree of virtue, the 
abatement of vice; as it is a degree of health, the abatement 
op a fit. 
S800 uE place their happineſs in riches; fome i in the liberty 
of the body; and others in the pleaſures of the ſenſe and pa- 
late. But, what are metals, taſtes, ſounds, or colours, to the 
mind of a reaſonable creature? He that ſets his heart upon 
riches, the very fear of poverty will torment him. He that 
is ambitious, ſhall be galled with envy at any man that gets 
before him: For, in that cafe, he that is not firſt, is laſt, I 
do not fpeak againſt riches neither; for if they hurt a man, 
it is his own folly. They may be indeed the cauſe of mil- 
chief; as they are a temptation to thoſe that do it. In- 
ſtead of courage, they may inſpire us with arrogance; and 
inſtead of greatneſs of mind, with infolence; which ie, in 
truth, but the counterfeit of magnanimity. What is it to 
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be 4 priſoner, and in chains? It is no more than that ſitu- 
ation to which many princes have been reduced; and out 
of which many men have been advanced to the authority of 
princes. It is not to ſay, I have no maſter; in time you may 


have one. Might not Hecuba, Crceſus, and the mother of 


Darius have ſaid as much? And where is the happineſs.of 
luxury either? When a man divides his life betwixt the 
kitchen, and the ſtews; betwixt an anxious conſcience, and 
3 nauſeous ſtomach? Caligula, who was born to ſhew the 
world what miſchief might be done by a concurrence of 
great wickedneſs, and a great fortune, ſpent near 100091. 
ſterling upon a ſupper. The works and inventions of it are 
prodigious, not only in the counterfeiting of nature, but e- 
ven in the ſurpaſſing it. The Romans had their brooks. in 
their parlours, and found their dinners under their tables, 
The mullet was reckoned ſtale, unleſs it died in the hand 


of the gueſt: And they had their glaſſes to put them in- 


to, that they might the better obſerve all the changes and 
motions of them in the laſt agony betwizt life and death, 
So that they fed their eyes before their bodies. Look haw it 
reddens, ſays one, there is no vermilion like it, Take notice of 
theſe veins; and that ſame grey brightneſs upon the head of it. 
And now he is at his laft gaſp: See how pale he turns, and all 
ef a colour. "Theſe people would not have given themſelves 
half this trouble with a dying friend; nay, they would aban- 
don a father or a brother, in his laſt minutes, to entertain 
themſelves with the barbarous ſpectacle of a dying fiſh. And 


that which enhances the eſteem of every thing, is the price 


of it: Inſomuch, that water itſelf, which ought to be gratui- 
tous, is expoſed to ſale in their conſervatories of ice, and 
ſnow. Nay, we are uncaſy that we cannot buy breath, light; 
and that we have the air itſelf gratis; as if our conditions 
were evil, becauſe nature. has left ſomething to us in com- 
mon. But luxury contrives ways to ſet a price upon the moſt 


neceſſary, anc communicable benefits in nature; Even thoſe 
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benefits which are free to birds and beaſts, as well as to men; 
and to ſerve indifferently for the uſe of the moſt ſluggiſh crea- 


tures, But, how cones it that fountain- water is not cold e. 
nough to ſerve us, unlefs it be bound up in ice? So long ag 
the ſtomach is ſound, nature diſcharges her functions with. 
out trouble: But, when the blood comes to be inflamed with 
exceſs of wine, or meats, ſimple water is not cold enough to 
allay that heat; and we are obliged to make uſe of remedies, 
which remedies themſelves are vices. We heap ſuppers upon 
dinners, and dinners upon ſuppers, without intermiſſion, 
Good God! How eaſy is it to quench a found, an honeſt 
thirſt? But when the palate is hardened, we taſte nothing: 
And that which we take for thirſt, is only the rage of a fe. 
ver. Hippocrates delivered it as an aphoriſm, that women 
were never bald, nor gouty, but in one ſingular caſe. Wo- 
men have not altered their nature ſince, but they have chang. 
ed the courſe of their lives; for, by taking the liberties of 
men, they partake as well of their diſeaſes, as of their wick+ 
edneſs. They fit up as late, drink as much; nay, in their 
very appetites they are maſculine too; they have loſt the ad- 
vantage of their ſex, by their vices. | 

Our anceſtors, when they were free, lived either in caves, 
or in arbours: But ſlavery came in with gildings, and with 
marble. 'I would have him that comes into my houſe, take 
more notice of the maſter, than of the furniture. The gol- 
den age was before architecture: Arts came in with luxury, 
and we do not hear of any philoſopher, that was either a 
lock ſmith, or a painter. Who was the wiſer man, think you, 
he that invented a ſaw; or the other; who, upon ſeeing a 
boy drink water out of the hollow of his hand, brake his pit- 
cher, with this check to himſelf, What a fool am I, to trouble 
myſelf with ſuper fluities ! Carving i is one man's trade; cook- 
ing is another's: Only he is more miſerable that teaches it 
for pleaſure, than he that learns it for neceſſity. It was lux- 
ury, not philoſophy, that invented fiſh ponds, as well as pa- 
laces: Where, in cafe of bad weather at ſea, they might hare 
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fiſhes, to ſupply their gluttony in harbour. We do not only 


pamper our luſts, but provoke them, as if we were to learn 


the very art of vdluptuouſneſs. What was it but avarice, 
that originally brake the union of ſociety; and proved the 
cauſe of poverty, even to thoſe that were the moſt wealthy? 
Every man poſſeſſed all, till the world came to appropriate 
poſſeſſions to themſelves. In the firſt age, nature was both 
a law, and a guide, and the 5% governed; which was but 
according to nature too. The largeſt and the ſtrongeſt bull 
leads the head; the goodlieſt elephant; and, among men too, 
in the bleſſed times of innocence, the beſt was uppermoſt. 
They choſe governors for their manners; who neither acted 
any violence, nor ſuſfered any. They protected the weak 
againſt the mighty; and perſwaded, or diſſwaded as they ſaw 
occaſion. Their prudence provided for their people; their 
courage kept them ſafe from dangers; their bounty both ſup- 
plied, and adorned their ſubjects. It was a duty then to com- 
mand, not a government. In thoſe times, no man had either 
an inclination to do an injury, or reaſon to do it. He who 
commanded well, was well obeyed: And to forſake the diſ- 
obedient was the wil threats they could make them. But 
tyranny crept in with the corruption of times, and the world 
began to have occaſion for laws; and theſe laws were made 
by wiſe men, ſuch as Solon and Lycurgus, who learned their 
trade in the ſehool of Pythagoras. 
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EPISTLE XXII. 


Man is made of Soul and Body, . has a civil War within 
, himſelf naturally, The difference between a Life of Plea- 
ſure and of Virtue. 


HERE is not a mixture in any creature fo diſpropor- 

tionate as that of the ſoul and body of man. There 
bs intemperance joined with divinity; folly with ſeverity; 
foth with activity; and uncleanneſs with piety. A good 
ſword is no worſe for having a bad ſcabbard. Imaginary fears 
move us more than real dangers; for reality is certain, but 
imagination expoſes us to the licence and conjecture of a di- 
ſtracted mind; and our enemies are not more imperious than 
our pleaſures. We ſect our hearts upon things fleeting and 
tranſitory, as if they were to laſt for ever. Why do we not 
rather. advance our thoughts to things that are eternal, and 
contemplate the heavenly original of all beings? Why do we 
not, by the divinity of reaſon, triumph over the weakneſſes 
of fleſh, and blood? It is by Providence that the world is 
preſerved; 2nd not from any virtue in the matter of it; for 
the world is as mortal as we are; only the Almighty Il iſ. 
dom carries it ſafe through all the motions of corruption, 
And ſo by prudence, human life itſelf may be prolong: 
ed; if we will but ſtint ourſelves in thoſe pleaſures that 


bring the greater part of us untimely to our end. Our paſ- 


ſions are nothing more than certain diſallowable motions of 
the mind; ſudden, and eager; which, by frequency, and ne- 


glect, turn to a diſeaſe, as a diſtillation brings firſt to 3 


cough; and then to phtitiſick. We are carried up to the 
heavens, and down again into the deep, alternately; ſo long 
as we are governed by our affections, and not by virtue: pal- 
ſion and reaſon are a fort of civil war within us; and as the 
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one or the other has dominion, we are either good, or bad. 
So that it ſhould be our care, that the worſt mixture may not 

: prevail, And they are linked like the chain of cauſes, and 
effects, one to another; betwixt violent paſſion, and a fluctu · 
ation, or wambling of the mind, there is ſuch a difference, 
big as betwixt the agitation of a ſtorm, and all the nauſeous ſick- 
5 neſs of a calm. And they have all of them their ſymptoms 
too, as well as our bodily diſtempers: They that are troubled 
with the falling ſickneſs, know when the fit is coming, by 


1 the cold of the extreme parts; the dazzling of the eyes: the | f 
5 failing of the memory; the trembling of the nerves, and the il 
By giddineſs of the head: So that every man knows his own diſ- | : 
7 F order, and ſhould provide againſt it. Anger, love, grief, b ! 
jo fear, may be read in the countenance; and ſo may the vir - © 

tues too. Fortitude makes the eye vigorous; prudence. makes 1 


it intent; reverence diſcovers itſelf in modeſty; joy, in fere- 
nity; and truth, in oppenneſs, and ſimplicity. There are 
ſown ſceds of divine things in mortal bodies. If the mind 
be well cultivated, the N anſwers the original: and, if 
not, all runs into weeds, We are all of us ſick of curable 
diſeaſes; and it colts us more to be miſerable, than would 
make us perfectly happy, Conſider the peaceable ſtate of cle- 
mency, and the tumults of auger; the ſoftneſs, and quiet of 
modeſty, and the reſtleſſneſs of luſt, How d and eaſy to 
us is the ſervice of vices! The ſovereign good of man, is a 
mind that ſubjects all things to itſelf; and is itſelf ſubject to 
| nothing: His pleaſures are modeſt, ſevere, and reſerved; and 
rather the ſauce, or the diverſion of life, than the entertain- 
ment of it. It may be ſome queſtion, wherher ſuch a man 
goes to heaven, or heaven comes to him: For a good man is 
influenced by God himſelf: And has a kind of divinity within 
him, What if one good man Jives in pleafure and plenty, 
and another in want and miſery? It is no virtue, to contemn 
ſuperfluities, but neceſſities: And they are both of them e- 
qually good, though under ſeveral circumftances, and in dif- 
ferent ſtations. Cato (the cenſor) waged war with the mæn- 
| 7 5 
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ners of Rome: Scipio, with the enemies. Nay, bating the 
very. conſcience of virtue; who is there, that, upon ſober 
thoughts, would not be an honeſt man, even for the credit 
of it? Virtue you ſhall find in the temple, in the field, or 
upon the walls, covered with duſt, and blood, in the defence 
of the publick. Pleaſures you ſhall find ſneaking in the ſtews, 
ſweating-houſes, powdered and painted, &c. Not that plows 
ſures are wholly to be diſclaimed, but to be uſed with mole. 
ration, and to be made ſubſervient to virtue. Good man- 
ners always pleaſe us; but wickednels is reſtleſs, and always 
changing; not for the better, but for variety. We are 
racked betwixt hopes and fears; by which means, Pro- 
vidence, (which is the greateſt bleſſing of heaven) 
turned into a miſchief. When wild beaſts ſee danger, 
they fly from it, and are quiet when they have eſcap- 
ed the danger; but wretched men are tormented both by 
things paſt and to come: Memory brings back the anxie- 
ty of paſt fears, and our foreſight anticipates the future: 
Whereas the preſent makes no man wretched. Should we 


fear every thing that 1s polible, we ſhould have no bounds to 
our miſeries. 
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We 7 abuſe God's bleſſings, and turn them into Evils. Thoughts 
upon the Horrors of Earthquakes, and Conſolations againſt 
them. Death is the ſame whatever Way it comes: Only Ac: 
cidents which are not common move us, 
OTHING is ſo profitable, but it may be perverted to 
an injury. What would become of commerce, it we 
had not the winds? Beſide that, they ſweeten the air, and 
bring ſeaſonable rains upon the earth. Providence never da- 
' ſighed them for war and devaſtation; and yet that is a great 
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part of the uſe we make of them; purſuing one hazard thro” 


another. We expoſe ourſelves to tempeſts, and. to death, 
without ſo much as the hope of a ſepulchre. And all this 


might be born with too, if we only ran theſe hazards, in or- 
der to peace; but when we have eſcaped ſo many rocks and 
flats, thunder, and ſtorms, what is the fruit of all our labour 


and terror? It is only war; and to burn and ravage, as if the 
earth were not large enough for the ſcene of our deſtruction. 
Whereas we might live and die with eaſe, if we choſe it; and 
draw out our lives in ſecurity. Why do we preſs our own 
dangers then, and provoke our fates? What do we look for? 
Only death; which is to be found every where. It will find 
us in our beds, in our chambers: But, whereſoever it finds 
us let it find us innocent. What a madneſs is it to purſue 
miſchiefs; to fall foul upon thoſe we do not know; to be an- 
gry without a reaſon; to over-run whatſoever is in our way; 
and, like beaſts, to kill what we have no quarrel to? Nay, 


worſe than beaſts, we run great riſks only to bring us to 
greater. We force our way to gold, without any regard ei- 


ther to God or man. But, in all this, without any reaſon for 


complaint, we abuſe the benefits of God, and turn them all 


into miſchiefs. We dig for gold; we leave the light, and a- 
bandon the courſes of a better nature: We deſcend, where we 
find a new poſition of things; hideous cayes, hollow and 
pendent rocks, horrid rivers, a deep and perpetual dark- 
neſs, and not without the apprehenſions even of hell itſelf. 


How little now, and how inconſiderable are thoſe things that 


men venture for, with the price of their lives? But to paſs 
from thoſe hazards that we may avoid, to others which we 
cannot, as in the caſe of earthquakes. 

In what ſituation can any man be ſafe, when the world it. 
ſelf is ſhaken; and the only thing that paſſes for fixed and 
unmoveable in the univerſe, trembles, and deceives'us? Whi- 


tber ſhall we fly for ſecurity, if whereſoerer we are, the dan- 


ger be ſtill under our feet? Upon the cracking of a houſe, 


erery man takes himfelf to his heels, and leaves all to fave 
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himſelf: But what retreat is there, where that which ſhould 
ſupport us, fails us; when the foundation, not only of cities, 
but even the world itſelf, opens and wavers? What help, or 
what comfort, where fear itſelf can never carry us off? An 
enemy may be kept at a diſtance with a wall: A caſtle may 
put a ſtop to an army; a port may protect us from the fury 


of a tempeſt; fire itſelf does not follow him that runs away 


from it: A vault may defend us againſt thunder; and we 
may quit the place in a peſtilence: There is ſame remedy in 
all thoſe evils. Or however, no man ever knew a whole na- 
tion deſtroyed with lightning. A plague may unpeople a 
town, but it will not carry it away. There is no evil of 
ſuch an extent, ſo inevitable, ſo greedy, and fo publickly ca- 
lamitous as an earthquake. For, it does not only devour 
houſes, families, or fingle towns, but ruins whole countries 

and nations: Either overturning, or ſwallowing them up, 
without ſo much as leaving any veſtige of what they were. 
Some people have a greater terror for this death than for any 
other. To be taken away alive, out of the number of the live 


ing! As if all mortals, by what means ſoever, were not to 


come to the ſame end. Nature has eminently this juſtice, 
that when we are all dead, we are all alike. And it is not 
2 pin matter, whether I be cruſhed to pieces by one ſtone, 
or by a whole mountain; whether I perith by the fall of a 
houſe, or under the burden of the whole earth; whether I be 
ſwallowed up alone, or with a thouſand more in company, 
What does it ſignify to me, the noiſe and converſation that 
is made about my death; when death is every where, and in 
all caſes the ſame? We ſhould therefore arm ourſelves againſt 
that blow, that can neither be avoided nor foreſeen. And, 
it is not the foreſwearing of thoſe places that we find infeſted 
with earthquakes that will do our buſineſs; for there is no 
-place that can be warranted againſt them. What if the earth 
be not yet moved? It is Rill moveable; for the whole body 
of it lies under the ſame law, and expoſcd to danger; only 
forme wart at on: time, and ſome at another. As it is in 
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gteat cities, where all the houſes are ſubject to ruin, though 
they do not all fall together: So in the body of the earthy 
now this part falls, and then that. Tyre was formerly ſub- 
ject to earthquakes: In Aſia twelve cities were ſwallowed-up 
in a night; Achaia and Macedonia have had their turns, and 
now Campagnia. The fate goes round, and ſtrikes at laſt 
where it has a great while paſſed by. It -falls cut oftner, it 
is true, in ſome places, than in others: But, no place is 
quite free and exempt. And it is not only men, but cities, 
coaſts, nay, the ſhores, and the very ſea itſelf, that ſuffers 
under the dominion of fate. And yet we are ſo vain as to 
promiſe ourſelves ſome ſort of aſſurance in the goods of for- 
tune: Never conſidering, that the very ground we ſtand up- 
on is unſtable. And, it is not the frailty of this or that place, 
but the quality of every ſpot of it: For, not one inch of it is 
ſo compacted, as not to admit many cauſes of its revolution, 
and though the bulk of the earth remain entire, the BY of it 
may yet be broken. 

THERE is not any thing which can promiſe to itſelf a laſt- 
ang quiet. And it is no ſmall comfort to us, the certaunty 
of our fate: For, it is a ſolly to fear, where there is a reme- 
dy. He that troubles himſelf ſooner than he needs, grieves 
more alſo than is neceſſary : For the ſame weakneſs, that makes 
him anticipate his miſery, makes him enlarge it too. The 
wiſe fortify themſelves by reaſon, and fools by defpair. That 
ſaying which was applied to a conquered party under fire and 
ſword, might haye been ſpoken to all mankind. That man 
is in ſome ſenſe out of danger, that is out of hope. He that 
would fear nothing, ſhould conſider, that if he fears any 
thing, he muſt fear every thing. Our very meat and drink, 
ſleeping and waking, without meaſure, are hurtful to us. Our 
bodies are nice and weak; and a ſmall matter does their bu- 
ſineſs. That man has too high an opinion of himſelf, chat 
is only afraid of thunder and earthquakes. If he were con- 
ſcious of his own infirmities, he would as much fear the be- 
ing choked with his own phlegm, What do we ſee in our- 
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ſelves, that heaven and earth ſhould join in a diſtemper to 
procure our diſſolution; when the ripping of a hang: nail is 
enough to diſpatch us? We are afraid of inundations from 
the ſea, when a glaſs of wine, if it goes the wrong way, Is 
enough to ſuffocate us. It is a great comfort in death, the 
very mortality itſelf. We creep under ground for fear of 
thunder, we dread the ſudden concuſhons of the earth, and 
the rages of the ſea; when yet we carry death in our own 
veins, and it is at hand in every place, and at all times, 
There 1 is nothing fo little but it is of force enough to bring 
us to our latter end. Nay, ſo far ſhould we be from dreading 
an eminent fate, more than a vulgar, that on the contrary, 
ſince die we muſt, we ſhould rather rejoice in the breathing 
of our laſt, under a more glorious circumſtance. What if 
the ground ſtand ſtill within its bounds, and without any vi- 
olence? I ſhall have it over me at laſt; and it is all one to 
me, whether I be laid under that, or that lay itſelf over me: 
But it is a terrible thing for the earth to gape, and ſwallow 
a man up into a profound abyſs: And what then? Is death 
any eal:er above ground? What reaſon have I for complaint, 
if nature will do me the honour to cover me with a part of 
herſelf? Since we mult fall, there is a dignity in the very 
manner of it, when the world itſelf is ſhocked for company, 
Not that I would wiſh for a publick calamity; but it is ſome 
ſatisfaction in, my death, that I ſee the world alſo to be 
mortal, DS | 
NEITHER are we to take theſe extraordinary revolutions 
for divine judgments; as if ſuch motions of the heavens, 
and of the earth, were the denouncings of the wrath of the 
Almighty: But they have their ordinate, and their natural 
cauſes: Such as, in proportion, we have in our own bodies; 
and while they ſeem to act a violence, they ſuffer it. But 
yet, for want of knowing the cauſes of things, they are dread- 
ful.to us; and the more ſo, becauſe they happen but ſeldom. 
But why are we generally more afraid of that which we are 
not accuſtemed ts Becauſe we look upon nature with our 
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eyes, not with our reaſon: Rather computing what ſhe com- 


monly does, than what ſhe is able to do. And we are pu- 
niſhed for this negligence, by taking thoſe things to which 
we are not wonted, to be new and prodigions. The eclipfes 
of the ſun and moon, blazing-ſtars, and meteors, while we 


admire them, we fear them; and ſince we fear them, becauſe 
we do not underſtand them, it is worth our while to ſtudy” 


them, that we may no longer fear them. Why ſhould I fear 
2 man, a beaſt, an arrow, or a lance; when I am expoſed to 
the encounter of greater dangers? We are affaulted by the 
nobler part of nature itſelf; by the heavens, by the ſeas, and 
the land. Our buſineſs is therefore to defy death, whether 
extraordinary, or common. No matter for the threats of it, 
ſo long as it aſks no more of us than age itſelf will take from 


us; and every petty accident that befals us. He that con- 
temns death, what does he care for fire or water; the very 


diſſolution of the univerſe? Or if the earth ſhould open un- 
der him, and ſhew him all the ſecrets of the infernal pit, he 
would look down without concern. In the place where we 


muſt all go to, there is no thunder, nor earthquakes; no 


ſtormy ſeas; neither peſtilence, nor war. I it a ſmall af 


fair? Why do we fear it then? Is it a great matter? Let it 


rather fall on us at once, than hang long over us. Why ſhould 
I fear my own end, when I know that I muſt have an end, 
and that every thing is limited? 7 
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EPISTLE XXIV. 


A_ Diſcourſe of God's Providence, in the Misfertunes of goed | 


Men in this TON and in the Fra ferry of the af icked, 


Obſerve that your U bas run away from you, which 
gives you great concern; but I do not hear that yu 
are cither. poiſoned, ſtrangled, or robbed, or. betrayed by 
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him: 80 that you have eſcaped well in compariſon to ſme. 
others. And why then ſhould you complain under the pro- 
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tection of a gracious Providence, which ſuffers no perſon to 
be miſerable, but by their own fault? Nor is this ſubject 


worthy of a wiſe man's conſideration. The name of adver. 


Gty is a terrible thing. Some men are baniſhed and ſtript 
of their eſtates; othere again are poor, in plenty; (which is 
the baſeſt ſort of beggary.) Some are overborn by a popu- 
lar tumult, that breaks out like a tempeſt, even in the high- 
eſt ſecurity of a calm; or like a thunder - elap, that frightens 
all that are near it: There is but one ſtruck, perhaps, but 
the fear extends to all; and thoſe that may ſuffer, as well a8 
thoſe that do. As in the diſcharge of a piece only with pow- 
der; it is not the ſtroke, but the crack that frightens the 
birds. Adverſity, I will grant you, is not a thing to be wiſh- 
ed; no more than war; but if it be my fortune to be racked 


with the ſtone, broken upon the wheel, or to receive wounds 


or maims; it ſhall be my prayer that I may bear my fate as be- 
comes a wiſe and an honeſt man, We do not pray for tor- 
tures, but for patience; not for war, but for generoſity and 
courage, in all the extremities of a war, if it happens. Af. 
flicxions are but the exerciſe of virtue; and an honeſt man is 
dut of his element, when he is idle. It muſt be practice and 
patience that perfects it. Do we not ſee how one wreſtlet 
provokes another? And if he find him not to be his match, he 


will call for ſome body to aſſiſt him, that may put him to all 


his ſtrength. 

IT is a common argument againſt the juſtice of 8 
in the matter of reward, and puniſhment: The misfortunes of 
good men in the world, and the proſperity of the wicked : But, 


it is an eaſy matter to vindicate the cauſe of the Gods. There 
are many things which we call evil, which turn very often ts 


the advantage of thoſe that ſuifer them; or at leaſt, for the 
common good, whereof Providence has the greater care. And 


farther: They either beſal thoſe that bear them willingly, or 
| thoſe that deſerve them by their impatience under them: And 
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naſtly, they come by divine appointment; and to thoſe who 


are good men, even for that very reaſon, becauſe they are 

„od. Nor is there any thing more common, than for that 
which we feared as a calamity, to prove the foundatien of out 
happineſs. How many are there in the world who enjoy e- 
very thing to their own with, whom God never thought wor- 
thy of a trial? If it might be imagined that the Almighty 
ſhould take off his thought from his whole work, what more 
glorious ſpectacle could he reflect upon, than a valiant man 
ſtruggling with adverſe fortune; Or Cato's ſtanding upright, 
and unmoved, under the ſhock of publick ruin? © Let the 
« whole world (ſays he) fall into one band, and Jet Cæſar 
« encompaſs me with his legions by land, bis ſhipping at 
«ſea, and his guards at the gates; Cato will yet tut out his 
« way; and with that weapon that was untainted, even itt 
© the civil war, give himſelf that liberty, which fate has de- 
© nied to his country. Set upon the great work then, and 
« deliver thyſelf from the clog of thy humanity. Juba 
and Petreius have already done this good office one for 
« the other, by a generous concurrence of refolution and 
© fate; but Cato is above example, and does as much ſcorn 
„ to afk his death of any man, as his life.“ With what joy 


did this great man contemplate immortalityz when he took 


his book and his ſword together; and in cold thoughts dif- 
patched himſelf! Let this ſuffice of Cato, whoſe virtue Pro- 
vidence made uſe of to cope with all the powers of the earth. 
His courage took pleaſure in, and ſought for all occaſions of 
danger; keeping his eye ſtill upon the end, without valuing 
the difficulties of the paſſage. The ſufference is one part of 
the glory, and though one man may eſcape without wounds, 


yet he is ſtill more reverend and remarkable, that comes off 


bloody. The ſpite of great men is grievous, you will ſay, 
and yet he ſupported the oppofitions of Pompey, Cæſar, and 
Craſſus. It is troubleſome to be repulſed. Vatinius was 
preferred before him. Profperity ſhews a man but one part 


of human nature. No body knows what ſuch a man is good 
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for: Neither - in truth does he underſtand himſelf, for want 
of experiment. Temporal happineſs is for weak, and vulgar 
minds; but, the ſubduing of publick terrors is a work that 
is reſerved for more generous ſpirits. Misfortune is the 
touch-ſtone of a brave mind, that reſolves to live and gie 
free, and maſter of itſelf, The combatant brings no mettle 
into the field that was never battered: He that has loſl blood, 
and yet keeps his ſtomach: He that has been under his ene. 
my, and worſted, and yet comes on again, and gathers he:rt 
from his misfortunes; that is the man of hope and courage. 

Bo r, is it not a very unjuſt and a rigorous fate that good 
men ſhould be poor and friendleſs? All this is no more than 
the natural work of matter and form. Mean ſouls are mean- 
ly principle: But, there goes more to the making up of a 
brave man, that is to work out his way through diſficultics 
and ftorms. We are condemned to terrible encounters; and 
becauſe we cannot, according to the courſe of nature, avoid 
them, we have faculties given us, which will enable us to 
bear them: Or at the worſt, to have a retreat; if we will 
not fight, we may fly. So that nothing is made more caſy 
to us, than that which is moſt neceſſary to us, to die. No 
man is kept in the world againſt his inclination. But adver: 
ſity is the better for us all: For it is God's mercy to ſhew 
the world their errors, and that the things they fear and de- 
fire, are neither good nor bad; being the common and pro- 
miſcuous lot both of good and bad men. If they were good, 
only the good ſhould enjoy them: And it bad, only the wic- 
ked ſhould ſuffer them. One man is taken away in a ſcuille 
for a wench, and another in the defence of his country; 
and we find filrer and gold, both in a temple, and in the 
ſtews. 

Now to ſhew you that the virtue which I atfeCt, is not ſo 
| imaginary, and extravagant, as it is ſuppoſed to be, I vill 
allow a wiſe man to tremble, to turn pale; nay, and to groan 


alſo: And to ſuffer all the affeCtions of his bodily ſenſe, pio- 


vided that he keep-his mind firm, and free {rom ſubmiil.on 
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to his body; and that he do not repent of his conſtancy 
(which is in itſelf ſo great a virtue, that there is ſome autho- 
rity, even in a pertinacious error.) If the body be brought 
by exerciſe, to the contempt of bruiſes and wounds, how 
much more eaſily then may the mind be fortified againft the 
aſſaults of fortune; and though perhaps thrown down and 
trod upon, yet recover. itſelf; the body muſt have meat, and 
drink, much labour, and practice; whereas the food, and the 


| buſineſs of the mind is within itfelf; and virtue maintained 


without either labour or charge, If you fay, that many pro- 
feſlors of wiſdom are wrought upon by threats, and miſchiefs; 
theſe, let me tell you, are but proficients, and not as yet ar- 
rived at the ſtate of wiſdom: They are not ſtrong enough to 
practiſe what they know. It is with our diſpoſitions, as with 
our clothes: They will take ſome colours at one dipping: 
But others muſt be ſteeped over and over, before they will 
imbibe them. And ſo for diſciplines, they muſt ſoak and 
lie long before they take the tincture. No man can receive 
an injury, and not be moved at it: But yet he may keep 
himſelf free from perturbations; and fo far from being trou- 
bled at them, that he may make uſe of them for the experi- 
ment and trial of his virtue; keeping himſelf {fill moderate, 
calm, chearful, and ſafe in a profound quiet; and fixed in his 
ſtation, But if a wiſe man cannot be poor, how comes it that 
he is frequently without either meat, drink, cloaths, or lodg- 
ing? If only fools are mad, how comes it then that wiſe men 
have their alienations of mind, and talk as idly in a fever as 
other people? It is one thing, the receiving of an injury, and 
another thing, the eoncetving of an indignation for it; it is 
the body in this caſe that ſuffers, (which is the fooPs part) 
but not the mind. That man is never the worſe pilot that 
by bad weather is forced behind his bufineſs. When a ſhip 
iprings a leak, we do not quarrel either with the mariners or 
with the veſſel. But ſoine to the pump, others into the hold, 
to keep the ſhip above water. And if we cannot entire- 
ly maſter it, we muſt ſtill work on; for it is then à great 
Aa 
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point gained, if we can but keep it at a ſtay. Some men 
are ſtrangely tranſported at the inſolence of the porter, that 
refuſes to let them into a great man's houſe. They ſorget 
that the door of a priſon is not more ſtrictly guarded thay 
that of a palace. He that has buſineſs mult pay for his paſ. 
ſage, and ſweeten him, as he would do a churliſh cur with 
a ſop. That which is to be ſold is to be bought: He is a 
weak man that rates himſelf according to the civility of 2 
fave. Let him have a reverence for himſelf, and then no 
matter who deſpiſes him. What if he ſhould break his ſtaF, 
or cauſe his maſter to turn him away, or to correct him? 
He that contends, ſuppoſes an equality; and even when he 
has got the better of him, admits that there was one. What 
if he ſhould receive a blow? Cato (the greateſt man of his 
age) did not only forgive it, but forget it. 

Ir is not to ſiy, that this or that is tolerable or intolerableto a 
ſenſible man. Fortune overcomes us, if we do not entirely 
ſubdue it. For a man to depend upon himſelf, is the founda- 
tion of a happy life: But an abſolute peace of mind, and free- 
dom from errors, mult be the buſineſs of the next world. 
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4 ? good and 85 Man ts Proof againſt all the Accidents of 
Fate. 


Have now received the book which you promiſed me: 1 
intended to have read it at my leiſure hours; but when 
I had begun it, I could not lay it aſide again till I had finiſh- 
ed it. I ſhall only tell you now, that Jam very well pleaſ- 
ed with the choice of the ſubject; but the ſpirit and gentle- 
[neſs of it tranſports me. Upon a ſecond reading you ſhall 
hear more from me; your goodneſs leaves no room for flat- 
tery. I find you always the ſame perſon, which is a ſign of 
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wiſdom ; fools only vary in their temper and way of thinks 
ing. One while grave and ſaving; another while vain and 
profuſe. Happy is the man who ſees himſelf right at firſt, 
and remains ſo to the end. We call all fools madmen, tho” 
they are not all in Bedlam. We find ſome at the bar, ſome 
| upon the bench, and not a few even in the ſenate itſelf. One 
man's folly is ſad, another's wanton; and a third is buſy and 
impertinent. A wiſe man carries all his treaſure within him- 
ſelf: What fortune gives, ſhe may take: But he lives nothing 
at her mercy. He ſtands firm, and keeps his ground againft 
all misfortunes, without ſo much as changing countenance. 
He is free, inviolable, unſnaken: Proof againſt all accidents : 
And not only invincible, but inflexible, So long as he can- 
not loſe any thing of his own, he never troubles himſelf for | 
what is another's. He is a friend to Providence, and will 
not repine at any thing that happens by God's appointment. - 
He is not only refolute, but generous and good-tempered; 
and ready to lay down his life in a good cauſe; and for the 
publick good to ſacrifice his own. He does not fo much 
conſider the pleaſure of his life, as the need which the world 
has of him: And he is not ſo nice neither, as to be tired of 
his life, while he may ſerve his wife, or his friends. Nor 
is it all, that his life is profitable to them; but it is likewiſe 
pleaſant to himſelf; and carries its own reward: For, what 
can be raore comfortable, than to be ſo dear to another, as 
for that very reaſon to become dearer to himſelf? If he loſes 
2 child he is thoughtful; he is compaſſionate to the ſick, and 
only troubled, when he ſees men wallowing in infamy and 
| rice. Whereas on the other fide, you ſhall fee nothing but 
| reſtleſſneſs; one man hankering after his neighbour's wife; 
another in pain about his own; a third in grief for a repulſe; 


; another as much out of temper for his ſucceſs. If he loſes 
an eſtate, he parts with it as a thing that was only adventi- 
| tious. Or if it was of his own acquiring, he computes the 


. poſſeſſion, and loſs; and ſays thus to himſelf, I ſhall live as 
f well aſterward, as I did before. Our bouſes (ſays he) may 
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372 . 
be burnt or robbed; our lands taken from us; and we can 


call nothing our own, that is under the dominion of fortune. 


It is a fooliſh avarice, that reſtrains all things to a propriety, 
and believes nothing to be a man's own that is publick. 
Whereas a wiſe man judges nothing ſo much his own, as 
that wherein mankind is allowed a ſhare. It is not with the 
bleſſings of Providence, as it is with a dole; where every 
man receives ſo much a head; but every man there has all, 
That which we eat, aud either give, or receive with the hand, 
may be broken into parts; but peace and freedom of mind, 
are not to be divided. He that has firſt caſt off the empire 
of fortune needs not fear that of great men, for they are but 
fortune's hands; nor was any man ever broken by adverſity, 
that was not firſt betrayed by proſperity. But what ſignifies 
phil:/ophy, you will fay, if there be a fate; if we be govern- 
ed by fortune, or ſome over ruling power? For certainties are 
unchangeable, and there is no providing againſt uncertainties. 
If what T ſhall do, and reſolve, be determined, what uſe of phi- 
leſaphy? Yes, great uſe; for taking this to be granted, phi- 
loſophy inſtructs, and adviſes us to obey God, and to follow 
him willingly; to oppoſe fortune reſolutely, and to bear all 
accidents. 

FATE is an irrevocable, and invincible, RAP an 1 
able decree; a neceſſity of all things and actions, according 


to eternal appointment. Like the courſe of a river, it moves 


forward without contradiction, or delay, in an irreſiſtible 
flux, where one wave puſhes on another. He knows little 
of God, that imagines it may be controuled. There is no 
changing of the purpoſe. even of a wiſe man: For he ſees 
before-hand what will be be{t for the future. How much 


more unchangeable then is the Almighty, to whom all fu- 


turity is always preſent? To what end then is it, if fate bs 
ine xorable, to offer up prayers and ſacrifices any farther, than 
to relieve the ſcruples, and the weakneſs of ſi chly minds? My 
anſwer is, firſt, that the gods take no pleaſure in the facti- 


ſices of beaſts, or in the images of gold and ſilver, but m3 


and ſacrifices, angers and afflictions may be ſometimes re- 


moved, ſometimes leſſened, other times deferred; and all 


this without any offence to the power, or neceſſity of fate. 
There are ſome things which Providence has left ſo far in 
ſuſpence, that they ſeem to be (in a manner) conditional ; 

in ſuch ſort that even ſeeming evils may, upon our prayers 
and ſupplications, be turned into goods. Which is fo far 
from being againſt fate, that it is even a part of fate itſelf. 
You will ſay, This ſhall come to paſs, or not. I the former, 
it wall be the ſame thing if we do not pray: And if the other, 
it will be the ſame thing if we do. To this I muſt. anſwer; 
That the propoſition is falſe, for want of the middle excepti- 


on betwixt the one, and the other. This will be (ſay I) that 


ie, if there ſhall any prayers interpoſe in the caſe. But then 
do they object on the other fide; that this very thing alſo is 
neceſſary : For it is likewiſe determined by fate, either that 
we ſhall pray, or not. What if I ſhould now grant you, that 
there is a fate alſo even in our very prayers; a determinati- 
on that we ſhall pray; and that therefore we ſhall pray? It 
is decreed that a man ſhall be eloquent; but, upon condi- 
tion that he apply himſelf to letters: By the ſame fate it 1s 
decreed, that he ſhall ſo apply himſelf, and that therefore he 
ſhall learn. Such a man ſhall be rich, if he betake himſelf 
to navigation: But, the ſame fate that promiſes him a great 
eſtate, appoints alſo that he ſhall ſail, and therefore he puts 
to ſea, It is the ſame caſe in expiations; a man ſhall avoid 
dangers if he can, by his prayers, avoid the threatnings of di- 
vine vengeance: But this is a part of his fate alſo, that he 
ſhall ſo do, and therefore he does it. Theſe arguments are 
made uſe of, to prove, that there is nothing left to our will, 

but that we are all over-ruled by fatalities. When we come 
to handle that matter, we ſhall ſhew the confiſtency of free- 
will with fate, having already made it appear, that notwith- 

ſtanding the certain orders of fate, judgments may be avert- 
ed by prayers, and ſupplications, and without any repugnance 
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to fate, for they are part even of the law itſelf. Probably yon 


may ſay, I am not the better for the prieſt or the prophet, for] 
am under a neceſſity of ſacrificing, whether be bids me or no, 
Yes, in this T am the better for it, as he is a miniſter of fate. 
We may as well ſay, that good health is a matter of fate; yet 
we are obliged to the phyſician for it, becauſe that. ineſtim- 
able bleſling is conveyed to, us by his hand. 
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E very thing is produced out of Cauſe and Matter. Of Pro: 
vidence. A brave Man is a Match for Fortune. 


Had only half of yeſterday which I could call my own: 

My illneſs engaged the morning; I had the afternoon 
to myſelf. I firſt tried if I could bear reading); when I found 
that I was able for that, I fell to wr iting, and choſe a ſub- 
_ ject difficult enough, which required great attention; but! 
determined not to be overcome. Some of my friends, who 
came in, told me, I did wrong, and took me from it: 80 
we began to talk, and made you the judge of the affair in 
diſpute. You know the Stoicks will bave every thing to be 
produced out of cauſe and matter. The matter is dull and 
paſhve; ſuſceptible of any thing, but not capable of doing 
any thing itſelf. The cauſe is that power that forms the 
Matter, this or that way, at pleaſure. Something there muſt 
be, of which every thing is made; and then there muſt be 
a workman to form every thing. All art is but an imitati- 
on of nature; and that which I ſpeak in general ot the world, 
holds in the caſe of every particular perſon. As for example: 
The matter of a ſtatue is the wood, the Kone, or the metal; 
the ſtatuary ſhapes it, and is the cauſe of it. Ariſtotle at- 
ſigns four cauſes to every thing. The material, which is 
the / f ne qua non (or that without which it coule not be.) The 
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eficient; as the workman, The formal; as that which is 
ſtamped upon all operations. And the final; which is the 
intention of the whole work. Now to explain this. 'The firſt 
cauſe of the ſtatue (for the purpoſe) is the copper; for it ne- 
rer had been made, if there had not been ſomething to work 
upon. The ſecond is the artificer; for if he had not under- 
ſtood his art, it had never ſucceeded, The third cauſe 1s the 
form; for it could never properly have been the ſtatue of 
ſuch, or ſuch a perſon, if ſuch a reſemblance had not been 
put upon it. The fourth caſe is the intention of making it, 
without which it had never been made: As money, if it were 
made for ſale; glory, if the workman made it for his credit; 
or religion, if he deſigned the beſtowing of it upon a temple. 
Plato adds a fifth, which he calls the idea, or exemplar, by 
which the workman draws his copy. And he makes God 
to be full of theſe figures, which he repreſents to be inex- 
hauſtible, unchangeable, and immortal. Now upon the whole 
matter, give us your opinion. To me it appears, that here 
are either too many cauſes aſſigned, or too few; and they might 
as well have introduced time and place, as ſome of the reſt. 


Either clear the matter in queſtion; or deal plainly, and tell 


us that you cannot: And ſo let us return to thoſe cafes, where- 
in all mankind is agreed, the reforming of our lives, and the 
regulation of our manners. For theſe ſubtleties are but time 


loſt: let us examine ourſelves in the firſt place, and afterward 


the world, 

THERE is no great hurt in _ over thoſe things which 
we are never the better for when we know, and, it is ſo or- 
dered by Providence, that there is no great difficulty in learn- 
ing, or acquiring thoſe things which may make us either hap- 


pier, or better. Beſide that, whatſoever is hurtful to us, we 


hare drawn out of the very bowels of the earth. 
Every man knows, without telling, that this wonderful 
fabrick of the univerſe is not without a governor; and that 


a conſtant order cannot be the work of chance: For the parts 


would then fall foul upon cach other. The motions of the 
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ſtars, and their influences, are acted by the command of in 


eternal decree. It is by the dictate of an almighty Power, 
that the heavy body of the earth hangs in balance. Whence 
came the revolutions of the ſeaſons, and the flux of rivers; 


the wonderful virtue of the ſmalleſt ſeeds? As an oak to ariſe 


from an, acorn. To ſay nothing of thoſe things that appear 
moſt Irregular, and uncertain; as. clouds, rain, thunder, the 
eruptions of fire out of mountains, earthquakes, and thoſe 
tumultuary motions in the lower region of the air, which 
have their ordinate cauſes; and ſo have thoſe things too, 
which appear to us more admirable, becauſe leſs frequent. 
As ſcalding. fountains, and new iſlands flarted out of the 
ſes: Or, what ſhall we ſay of the ebbing and flowing or the 
ocean, the conſtant times and meaſures of the tides, accord- 
ing to the changes of the moon that influences moſt bodies? 
But this needs not; for it is not that we doubt of Providence, 
but complain of it. And it were a good office to reconcile 
mankind to the Gods, who are undoubtedly beſt to the beſt. 

It 1s againſt nature that good ſhould hurt good, A good 
man 1s not only the friend of God, but the very image, the 
difciple, and the imitator of him, and the true child of his 
heavenly father. He is true to himſelf; and acts with con- 
ſtancy, and reſolution. Scipio by a croſs wind, being for- 
ced into the power of his enemies, caſt himſelf upon the 
point of his ſword; and, as the people were enquiring, what 
was become of the general; The general (ſays Scipio) is very 
well, and expired. What is it for a man to fall, if we con- 


iider the end, beyond which no man can fall? We mult re- 


pair to wiſdom for arms againſt fortune; for it were unrea- 
ſonable for her to furniſh arms againſt herſelf. A gallant 
man is fortune's match. His courage provokes and deſpiſes 
thoſe dreadful appearances, that would otherwiſe enſlave us. 
A wiſe man is not free from the malice of fortune, thougl. 
he is out of the reach of it; and all attempts upon him are 
no more than Xerxes's arrows; they cannot ſtrike the ſun, 
tagugh they darken the day. There is nothing ſo holy as to bz 
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| privileged from ſacrilege. But to ſtrike and not wound is 


loſt anger; and he who is ſtruck and not hurt is in vulnerable. 
His reſolution is tried, the waves may daſh themſelbes upon 
a rock, but not break it. Temples may be prophaned, any 


demoliſhed, 04A the ny ſtill remains unhurt. 88 


EPISTLE XXVIL 


Traditians of the Ancients relating to Thunder nd 1 
with Senecas Thoughts . ihe. © 


HAT Providence has given mortals the tokens and fore- 
runners of things to come, is certain; and by theſe 


means the decrees of fate are laid open:: Only we take notice . 


of ſome things, without paying attention to others. Accord- 
ing to the courſe of nature, there is nothing done which is 
not either the ſign or reaſon of ſomething which follows; ſo 
that wherever there is order, there is room for prediction. 
Put there is no judgment to be given upon accidents, Now, 
though it is a very hard matter to arrive at the foreknowledge 
of things to come, and to foretel particularly what ſhall heres 
after happen, upon a certain knowledge of the power and in- 
fluences of the ſtars: It is yet unqueſtionable that they have 
a power, though. we cannot expreſly ſay what it is. In the 
ſubject of thunder there are ſeyeral opinions, as to the ſigni- 
fications of it. The Stoicks hold, that becauſe the cloud is 
broken, therefore the bolt is ſhot (according to common ſpeech.) 
Others conjecture, that the cloud is broken to that very end, 


that it may diſcharge the thunder - bolt, referring all in ſuch 


fort to God, as if the ſignification did not ariſe from the 


thing done, but as the thing itſelf were done for the ſigniſi - 


cation ſake: But, whether the ſignification goes before, or 
follows, it comes all to the ſame purpoſe. There are three 
ſorts of 1;ahtningz the firſt i is ſo pure and ſubtile, that it 
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pierces through whatſoever it encounters: The ſecond ſhat. 


ters and breaks every thing to pieces: The other burns, ei. 
ther by blaſting, conſuming, inflaming, or diſcolouring, and 
the like. Some lightnings are monitory, ſome are threat. 
ning, and others they fancy to be promiſing. They allot to 
Jupiter three ſorts; the firſt is only monitory, and gentle, 
which he caſts of his own accord: the ſecond they make to be 
an act of counſel, as being done by the vote and advice of 
twelve Gods. This, they ſay, often does ſome good, but net 
without ſome harm alſo. As the deſtruction of one man 
may prove the caution of another. The third is the reful: 
of a counſel of the ſuperior deities, from whence proceed 
great miſchiefs both publick and private. Now, this is a 
great folly to ſuppoſe that Jupiter would wreak his difplea- 

ſure upon pillars, trees, nay upon temples themſelves, and 
yet let the ſacrilegious go free: To ſtrike ſheep, and conſume 
altars; and all this upon a confultation of the Gods; as if he 
wanted either ſkill or juſtice, to govern his own affairs by 
himſeli; either in ſparing the guiltv, or in deftroying the 
innocent. Now what ſhould be the myſtery of all this? The 
wiidom of our forefathers found it neceflary to keep wicked 
people in awe, by the apprehenſion of a ſuperior power; and 
to fright them into their good behaviour, by the fear of an 
armed, and an avenging juſtice over their heads. But how 
comes it, that the lightning which comes from Jupiter him- 
felf ſhould be ſaid to be harmleſs; and that which he caſts 
upon counſel and advice, to be dangerous and mortal? The 
moral of it is this, that all kings fhould have Jupiter's ex- 
ample, to do all good by themſelves; and when ſeverity is 
neceflary, permit that to be done by others: Beſide that, as 
crimes are unequal, ſo alſo ſhould be the puniſhments, Nei- 
ther did they believe that Jupiter to be the Thunderer, whoſe 
image was worſhipped in the Capitol, and in other places; 
dut intended it for the Maker and Governor of the univerſe, 

by what name ſoever we call him. Now, in truth, Jupite! 
does not immediately caſt the lightning himſelf; but leaves 
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nature to her ordinary method of operation; ſo that what he 


does not immediately by himſelf, he does yet cauſe to be 
done: For whatſoever nature does, God does, There may 
be ſomething gathered out of all things, that are either ſaid 
or done, that a man may be the better forz and he does a 


greater thing that maſters the ſear of thunder, than he that 
diſcovers the reaſon of it. We are ſurrounded and beſet 


with ill accidents; and as we cannot avoid the ſtroke of them, 
let us prepare ourſelves honeſtly to bear them. But, how 
muſt that be? By the contempt of death we do alfo contemn 
all things in the way to it; as wounds, ſhipwrecks, the fury 


of wild beaſts, or any other violence whatſoever; which, at 
the worſt, can but part the ſoul and the body. And we have 


this ſort of conſolation, though our lives are at the mercy of 
fortune, ſhe has yet no power over the dead. 

How many are there that call for death in the diſtreſs of 
their hearts, even for the very fear of it? And, this unadviſ- 
ed deſire of death, does in common, affect both the beſt and 
the worſt of men; only with this difference, the former de- 
ſpiſe, and the other are weary of it. 

Ir is a nauſeous thing to ſerve the body, and to be ſo ma- 
ny years a doing ſuch beaſtly things, over and over. It is well, 
if in our lives we can pleafe others; but whatever. we do in 
our deaths, let us be ſure to pleaſe ourſelves. Death is a 
thing which no care can avoid; no felicity can time it; no 
power overcome it, Other things are diſpoſed of - by chance 
and fortune; but death treats all men in the ſame way. 

ALL muſt die, the proſperous as well as the unfortunate; 


and I think the very defire of overcoming our fate ſhould give 


us courage to encounter it. There is no reſolution fo obſti- 
nate as that which is occaſioned by neceſſity; it makes a cow- 
ard as brave as Julius Cæſar, though upon diſſerent prin- 
eiples. We are all certain of death; and as nature brings 
forth one ge: eration, ao calls back another; the time ator”. 
is uncertain, 
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| HE difference betwixt philoſophy and other arts is ve- 
Ty great; and the difference betwixt that philoſophy 
„blen is of divine contemplation, and that which regards 
things here below is much greater. It is much braver; and 
not being content with what it ſces, it aſpires to ſomething 
greater and fairer, which is by nature placed out of our know. 
ledge, One only teaches us what is to be done upon earth; 
the other reveals that which is actually done in heaven: The 
one diſcuſſes our errors, and holds the light to us, by which 
we diſtinguiſh in the ambiguities of life; the other ſurmounts 
that darkneſs which we are wrapt up in, and carries us up to 


the fountain of light itſelf, And then it is, that we are ina 


ſpecial manrier to acknowledge the infinite grace, and boun- 
ty of the nature of things; when we ſee it not only where 
It is publick, and conimon, but in the very fecrets of it; as 
being admitted into the cabinet of the divinity itſelf. There 
it is that we are taught to underſtand: what is the matter of 
the world, who is the at er and preſerver of it. What Gd 
himſelf is, and whether he be wholly intent upon himſelf; 
or at any time deſcends to conſider . Whether he. has 
done his work once fer all; or whether he be fill in action: 
Whether he be a part of the world, or the world itſelf: Whe- 
ther he be at liberty, or no, to reſolve upon any thing anew 
20-day, and to controul, or derogate from the law of fate. 
-Whether it be any diminution of his wiſdom, or any con- 
feſſion of error, to do and undo. Or to have, made things 
that were afterwards to be altered: For, the ſame things mull 
of neceſſity always pleaſe him, who can never be pleaſed, but 
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with that hich is beſt. Now this is no leſſening, either of 
his liberty, or of his power; for he himſelf is his own ne- 
ceſſity. Without the benefit, and the comfort of theſe 
thoughts, it had been even as well for us never to have been 


born. For to what purpoſe do we live? Is it only to eat and 
to drink? To ſtuff up an infirm and fluid carcaſe, that would 


periſh without it; and to live only a ſervant to one that is 
fick? To fear death, to which we were all born? Take a- 
way this ineſtimable good, and life itſelf is not worth the la- 
bour, and the care of it. Oh! how wretched, how con- 


temptible a thing were man, if he ſhould not advance him- 


ſelf above the ſtate of human affairs! So long as we ſtruggle 
with our paſſions, what is there in the world that. we do, 
which 1s glorious? Nay, if we advance ourſelves. ſo far as to 
overcome them, it is but the deſtroying of ſo many monſters, 
And have we not then a mighty exploit to value ourſelyes 
upon, when we have made ourſelves a little more tolerable 
than the worſt of men? Is it nota ſurpriſing matter to boaſt, 


that we are a little ſtronger than a man that is ſick? Alas! 


Alas! my friend, there is a great difference betwixt ſtrength 
and health. You have not a wicked mind, perhaps; you 
may have a clear brow; a tongue that will not flatter, and a 
ſingle heart: You have not the avarice perhaps, that refuſes 
to itſelf whatſoever it takes from other people; nor that lux- 
ury, that ſquanders away money ſhamefully, and yet more 
ſhamefully repairs it: Nor that ambition that leads you by 
unworthy ways to places of preferment. Theſe are only ne- 
gatives; and you have got nothing all this while. You will 
tell me, that you have eſcaped many things: But you have 


not yet eſcaped yourſelf, The virtue that you recommend, 


is high and illuſtrious. Not that it is a happineſs in itſelf, 
to be free from evil; but becauſe it dignifies, and enlarges 
the mind; becauſe it prepares for the knowledge of heavenly 
things, and makes it capable even of converſing with God 
himſelf, It is then arrived at the higheſt pitch of human 
happineſds when it ſoars aloft, and enters into the privacies 
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of nature, trampling all that is evil, or vulgar under its feet. 


What a pleaſure, what a tranſport is it, for a ſoul that is 
wandring among the ſtars, to look down, and laugh at the 
palaces of princes, and the whole globe of the earth, and 


all its treaſures! I do not ſpeak of that only which is con- 
verted into money, and plate, but of that alſo which is re- 


ſerved in the bowels of the earth, to gratify the inſatiable 
oovetouſneſs of poſterity, Nor can we ever bring ourſclves 
to the abſolute contempt of luxurious ornaments, rich furni- 


ture, ſtately. buildings, pleaſant gardens, and fountains; till 
we have the world under us, and till looking down from the 


heavens, and perceiving that ſpot of ground we live upon, 
the greater part of it covered with the ſea; beſide a great 


deal of it deſolate, and either ſcorched or frozen; we ſhall 


ſay thus to ourſelves. 7s this miſerable point the ball of con- 
tention, that is divided among ſo many nations with fire and 
fword? How ridiculous are the bounds, as well as the conteſts 
of mortals! Such a prince muſt not paſs ſuch a river; nor an- 
other prince thoſe mountains; and, why do not the piſmires 


centyn out their poſts, and Juriſdictions too? For, what does 


the buſtle of troops and armies amount to, more than the bu- 
ſineſs of a ſwarm of ants upon a mole-hill? The ſcene of all 
the important actions here below, where both at ſea and land 
we tug and ſcuffle for dominion and wealth, is but a wretch- 
ed point of earth; whereas the dominions of the ſoul above 


are boundleſs. This very contemplation gives us force, li- 


berty, and nouriſhment: The mind is there at home: And 
it haps this argument of its divinity, that it takes delight in 
what is divine. It contemplates the riſing and the falling of 
the ſtars, and the admirable harmony of order, even in their 
various motions: Diſcuſſing, and enquiring into every thing, 
as properly belonging to itſelf, With how much ſcorn does 
it then reflect upon the narrowneſs of its former habitation: 
There it is that it learns the end of its proper being; the 
knowledge of God, And what is God? An unbounded and 
almighty Power, with unlimited goodneſs, and does whatſoever 


LE 153 
Je pleaſes. He who applies to this ſtudy, ſuppreſſes the very - 

lot and condition of his mortality; that almighty power is 
all that we ſee, and all we do not ſee. What difference is 
there between the divine nature and ours? Man is com- 
pounded, and his mind is his beſt part: But the Almighty is 
all mind, and reaſon; yet poor mortals are fo blind, that the 
actions of this inconceivable power, ſo excellent for beauty, 
conſtancy, and diſpoſition, are looked upon as only the 
work of chance, and ſubject to all the tumults of thunder, 


clouds, and ſtorms, which affect poor mortals. It is not 


common people only, which are fo fooliſh, but wife men 
alio diſcover their weakneſs in this reſpect. There are peo- 


ple who arrogate to themſelves the facultics of Providence, 


and reaſon, and the ſkill of diſpoſing of other people's af. 
fairs as well as their own: And yet thoſe men are ſo fooliſh 
as to ſuppoſe, that the world is governed by an unadviſed 
raſhneſs; as if nature was inſenſible of what ſhe did. How 
advantageous would it be for us to know the reality of things, 
and to allow them their juſt terms and meaſures ? To make 
inquiry into the power of the Almighty, and the method of 
his workings; if he made the matter itſelf, or found it ready: 
to his hand; and whether the atter or the idea of it was 
firſt? If he does what he pleaſes; and what can be the rea- 


| ſon of fo many ſeeming imperfections in his operations. It 


was well faid by Ariſtotle, that we ſhould handle divine mat- 
ters with reverence and modeſty. When we enter a temple, 
or approach the altar, we compoſe our looks and our actions 
to all the decencies of humility and reſpect: Of how much 
more conſequence is it, when we treat of heavenly things, 
to deal ingenuouſly, and not let a ſyllable paſs our lips which 
may appear like confidence, raſhneſs, or ignorance? Truth 
lies deep, and muſt be brought up at leiſure, How many 
myſteries there are, which God has placed out of our ſight, 
and can only be reached by contemplation and thought? - 
The notions of the divinity are obſcure and profound, or 
perhaps we do not underſtand them. But the divine Maje- 
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ſty is only acceſſible to the mind. We are not able to de- 
termine what this is (without which nothing is); and when 
we have gueſſed at ſome ſparks of it, the greater part is yet 
concealed from us. There are in this age many ereatures 
that were never known to us before, and in the next age 
bow many will they know which we do not! Many people at 
this day are unacquainted with the very rites of religion; what 
we purſue moſt eagerly, we are not yet artiveÞatz that-is, 
2 perfection in wickedneſs, Vice is continually improving: 
We increaſe in luxury, immodeſty, and a proſtitute diſſoluti- 
on of manners. Our men are grown effeminate in theit 
notions, and in their dreſs. Philoſophy is entirely neglect. 
ed, except in bad weather, when there is no play or r other di- 
verſion to entertain them. 6 


